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FOREWORD 


This administrative histcxy of NASA for the years 1958-1963 was prepared 
by Dr. Robert Roshdt under a contract to the University ci Miimcsota. This 
is die first (d a series oi NASA histtnies and is based, to a consideraUe extent, oa 
documentary analysis. 

Even the most careful study of documents cannot give the full flavor the 
very difiicult period covered by this history. NASA (a) was being organized 
from ccxnponents of government agencies already in existence, (b) was insdtuting 
large new programs to increase our national capability in both aermrautics and 
space and at the same time was carrying forward those that had been started in 
constituent units, and (c) was undertaking the large buildup of this Nation’s 
maimed space-flight c^ability called for by President Keimedy’s message to the 
Congress in May 1961. Dr. Rosholt recognized this and conducted interviews 
with many participants, which added great value to his review <A documents. 
He has faithfully reemded his findings frtxn both documents and interviews and 
his wcHrk will undoubtedly consdtute a milestone in NASA’s effort to provide 
adequate historical materials for future assessment. 

Dr. RosholPs work is of high quality and speaks for itself. However, a 
perscmal word as to the administrative climate of that time, the objectives sought 
<md actions jointly taken by the late Dr. Htigh L. Dryden, Dr. Robert C. S e a mans , 
and me may hdp in giving perspective and that is the pmpose of this foreword. 

When I joined the National Aeronautics and Space Administration as Admin- 
istrator in February of 1961, I found that the first Administrator, Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, had left a thorough and complete record of matters impe^tant to my 
proper discharge of the responsibilities of the office, and a number of valuable 
studies which he had prepa^ for guidance as the program of the agency devel- 
oped. Dr. Seamans had joined the agency as Associate Administrator in Septem- 
ber of 1960, but the election erf President Kennedy two months later had left his 
status in a state of considerable uncertainty. Dr. Dryden, who had served rince 
the organization of the agency as Deputy Administrator, was serving as Acting 
Administrator but had received no notification of his appointment frran the new 
administration. A report, quite critical of the program and certain aspects of 
the organization of the agency, had been filed with President Kennedy by a 
panri established priew to his inauguration. Serious questions were being raised, 
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particularly by groups of scientists, as to the merit of manned space flight and of 
continuing the Mercury program. 

At the time I took the oath of office on February 14, 1961, I stated to the 
assembled officials that Dr. Dryden would remain as Deputy, and that Dr. Seamans 
would remain as Associate Administrator, with strong support to implement fully 
his organizational position as general manager of op>erations. I stated that my 
purpose would be to work toward creating an environment within which NASA 
could be as uinovative in the management of its programs as it was in aeronautics 
and space science. 

Dr. Dryden, Dr. Seamans, and 1 immediately set to work to end uncertainty, 
to make unmistakably clear our support for the manned space fli^t program, 
to define necessary additions to the budget for Fiscal Year 1962 that had already 
been sent to Congress by the outgoing administration, and to establish personal 
and official relationships conducive to effective leadership. The three of us 
decided together that the basis of our relationship should be an understanding 
that we would hammer out the hard decisions together and that each would 
tmdertake those segments of responsibility for which he was best qualified. In 
effect, we formed an informal partnership within which all major policies and 
programs became our joint responsibility, but with the execution of each policy 
and program undertaken by just one of us. This meant that everyone in and 
out of the agency knew all three of us would be involved in all major deciaons; 
that with policy established, the orders for its execution could be issued by any 
one of us; and that, while NASA had an Administrator as a single point of final 
decision, to the fullest extent possible we would act together. From my point 
of view, and I believe also from that of Dr. Dryden and Dr. Seamans, this was a 
most happy and productive relationship. In every major matter, we worked 
intimately together to establish a sound foundation for our policies and actions. 
Each of us helped to bring capable and valued associates into portions of respon- 
sibility. When one of us found the burden of his work too heavy, the others 
stepped forward to share it. 

It seems to me that there are several areas where the application of this 
method of administrative leadership and the ba^ for and effects of the decisions 
we made are not fully clear, either from the documentation in this history or 
Dr. Rosholt’s comments. I hope this foreword will suggest to interested scholars 
that the importance of understanding our pattern of thought and action may 
well justify further analysis and study to trace the development of NASA’s 
present competence in administration. 

The first area to which I wish to caU attention was our decisiem, after the 
May 1961 expansion of space activity, to lay out our plan of organization and 
administration for the initial period so as to enable Dr. Seamans to maintain a 
close control of the agency’s resources and so thai^ajor personal contacts between 
Headquarters and our center directors would run directly to his office. At that 
time, it was important that his central position as general manager be clearly 
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underetood and his effectiveness in that position assured. Since he, Dr. Dryden, 
and I were in constant contact, the three of us viewed this arrangement as the 
best way to jawide a single focal p(wt. This way we could take all actions 
necessary to sure that basic research and the resource base of the agency 
would keep step with the expanding development programs. This way the three 
of us could participate directly (without an intervening layer (rf management) 
to ensure a continuing evaluation of the perfOTmance and growth potential of 

our senior personnel . 

An purpose was to create the kind of flexible organizational and 

administrative framewoih within which the procedures used and the responsibih- 
ties, even of quite senior officials, could be readjusted without embarrassment or 
great difficulty. We wanted to begin our exp^on in an envinmment within 
which peo|fle would not be frozen into rigid assignments, and through which the 
three of us could take action to foster an atmosphere at senicMr manag^ent levels 
of readiness to accept change in organization and duties. Our in i ti al purp<^ 
was to maintain this status until we could form our judgments as to the cap^ility 
of the men mi whc«n the major responsibilities would rest and had s tabilize d a 
pattern that would enable us to make a proper diviaon of the workload. We 
w anted enough time, in a fluid state, to make a more permanent match of the 
men with the work assignments. 

Dr. Revolt seems to feel that the immediate establishment of a pattern of 
organization having a narrower span of control would have been better. In my 
view, a deeper and more penetrating analysis will show the wisdom of the method 
chosen. In any event, by November 1963 we were in a position to narrow the 
span of control and fix a pattern that has proven effective and has steadily gained 
strength. 

A second major area in which the reasons fm- our dedaons and the results 
of are not fully reported relates to our detcrminaticai to build a managemerit 
system that would emphaaze the importance of first-class perfMn^cc and inefr 
vidual competence at each level of organization. We atoched hi^ important 
to the development of competence in all phases of administration as w^ as in 
the scientific and engineering discijflines, and other specialties. Our ^licy was 
to utilize and emphasize the importance we attached to patterns of administration 
that would foster a pervaave development of careful judgment as an almost 
insdnedve approach to important ^nblems by all key persoimel. 

An fllustradMi of this is in ffie field of procurement. Hw, Dr. Dryden, 
Dr. Seamans, and I determined that we would personally examme, in detai^ the 
results of the woric of all source evaluadon boards on compeddvely negotiated 
contracts that amounted to 5 million dollars or more. We expected these boards 
to appear before us personally in a formal setting and make a full and complete 
presentation of ( 1 ) the method chosen to break down for evaluation the CMitractor 
proposals, (2) the results achieved in the application of this method, and (3) the 
judgment of the board on each of the categories of the breakdown. The effect 
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of this systematic approach to a continuous emphasis on the judgment factor has 
been that for five years, on innumerable occasions and for extended periods, the 
^ semor officials of NASA have sat side by side and personally examined in 
det^, and tested by question and answer, the quaUty of the individual and 
coUective contributions of these boards to major decisions affecting the area where 
^ety percent of our resources are expended. We thus formed our own personal 
judgments, based on a great deal of personal involvement, as to the validity of 
board findings. We deeply immersed ourselves on a daily basis in very complete 
anal)^^ of the main factors, within NASA and at the plants of our contractors, 
on which our projects depend for success, and the views, approaches, and analytical 
judgment of our ^or personnel. In this process we were able to observe and 
evaluate how rapidly the organization and its contractors were develc^ing their 
capabilities, and how effective our effort to get nine-tenths of NASA’s work done 
by contractors was proving. We believe this constant and visible personal contact 
among NASA s three senior officials and the other responsible personnel involved 
in the hard probleim and decisions in procurement provided a great deal of 
stimulation, motivation, and innovation throughout the organization. 

The fact that the three senior officers of the agency would take the time to 
conduct what amounted to a thorough hearing and question-and-answer period 
on each contractor selection action enabled all levels of management, in Head- 
quarters and in our Centers, to get their questions out on the table before all 
three of us for debate and clarification. Another important result was that when 
the presentation to the three of us was over, everyone involved had a clear under- 
standing of the elements basic to a proper decision and everyone in NASA con- 
cerned with the matter was aware of this. The burden then passed to Dryden, 
Seamans, and me to make the final decision, and the personnel of the boards 
were in p<^tion to form their own judgments as to whether the three of us did 
in f^t arrive at the best decision as indicated by the facts and analysis. Further, 
an important element of a NASA-wide and pervasive self-policing system was 
thereby established. This has had an important effect on maintaining hi|^ 
standards throughout the agency. 


One additional area of requirement for effective administrative leadership 
that I would like to touch upon is the lack of recognition given in this history 
to the difficulty wc had in bringing high-level executive people in from various 
backgrounds and fitting them into our organization, letting each serve in such a 
way as to derive satisfaction while serving the organization, and then either 
reaming or departing depending on performance. There is inadequate recog- 
nition, I believe, of the consequences of our decision, at the time Dr. George E. 
Mueller joined us, to create in our Office of Manned Space Flight a group of 
men not only dedicated to NASA’s program, but also who could have the full 
confidence of the Department of Defense and the Air Force. There is also little 
of the flavor of the creation, in this period, of the managerial competence that 
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put into effect the extremely difficult and complex all-up systems test concept 
that is now showing its value in the successful flight program. 

The management structure in NASA is still evolving and for a long time 
win re m ai n anything but static. The fact t^t contracts arc administered on a 
decentralized basis from widely di^>ersed Civil Service contract administrative 
organizations has introduced the requirement that contract officers, supported by 
pTotesdonsd ^affs of attemeys, accountants, auditors, and inspectors, must also 
woA with large numbers (rf scientific, engineering, and other technical specialists 
not under their direct administrative controL Further, the necessity of opieradng 
a wide variety of cmnjdex programs as a coherent whole with internal balance 
in eac h has meant the establishment of thorough-going management systems for 
financial, technical, and schedule reporting with critical-path analysis ^rid cem- 
figuration controL These systems cover work being done by some 20,000 prime 
and first- and second-tier subcontractcHS. The magnitude of thk undertaking 
and the significance of the methods by which the administrative problems have 
been sc^ed needs, it seems to me, to be mcR^e clearly spelled out than is d<me in 
this adrnmistrative history. 

Dr. Rosholt was able to obtain from his interviews and the documents much 
that should imderlie valid historical conclusions, but certainly not all. In fact, 
many facets of the NASA admiriistrative system arc still so new that adequate 
documentation was not available when Dr. Rosholt completed his ccmtract, and 
in some cases is still in a draft or experimental stage. 

All of us in NASA genuinely apfMedate the work of the Univeraty of 
Minnesota and of Dr. Ro^olt, which has produced this most important c(xitri- 
budem to the b^^inning of NASA’s historical scries. We will endeavor to deepen 
and broaden this important beginning of a base for a full and complete history 
of NASA by cooperation with other interested institutions and scholars. 


February 3, 1966, 


James E. Webb. 
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of NASA’s early years. The project emerged in its present form in the fall of 
1962; the first complete draft was completed in July 1964; some 90 select partici- 
pants were adced to comment on this draft and their comments were assimilated 
into the final manuscript by March 1965. 

I am deeply indebted to two organizations, NASA and the University of 
Minnesota, and scores of individuals. 

Two University of Minnesota professors have been involved in the project 
from its beginning. Prof. Lloyd Short of the Department of Political Science has 
given advice on method and content and has read the entire first draft of the 
manuscript. Prtrf. George Warp, director of the Public Administration Center, 
has handled the project’s administrative details as well as rendering other 
assistance. 

The cooperation of NASA has been gratifying, and research freedom has 
been complete. The NASA Historical Staff has served as a base of operations 
and the Historical Archives has been the most important single source of data. 
Dr. Eugene Emme, NASA Historian, and Dr. Frank Anderscm, Deputy NASA 
Historian, have given assistance in all phases of the project. The pitfalls they 
have saved me from have been numerous. The help of Helen Wells and SaUy 
Holman of the NASA Historical Staff has been greatly appreciated. 

It is impossible to name all the NASA officials who made inputs into the 
study. The list of interviews in the Bibliography reveals many of them. Don 
Cadle, formerly of NASA and my supervisor during the summer of 1961, is 
re^nsible for arousing my interest in NASA. Albert Siepert and John Young 
gave me valuable data at a crucial time in my research and greatly contributed 
toward whatever depth there might be in the study. 

I mention these individuals only to acknowledge my debt to them. They 
should not be thought of as sharing any blame for the study’s defects. I take full 
responsibility for those. 

Robert L. Rosholt. 

March 1965. 

POSTSCRIPT 

It is with personal as well as professional interest that I have read the Fore- 
word by Mr. Webb, commenting on his portion of the period studied. His addi- 
tion is invaluable for the light it casts on many decisiems taken and for the under- 
lying rationale. As indicated in the introduction to Chapter 8, my documen- 
tation, level of detail, and perspective dwindled steadily as I moved into the more 
recent, very dynamic period after 1961. I believe that scholars will find special 
value in having both text and a management commentary on it between the 
same set of covers. 


February 15, 1966 


R. L. R. 
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NASA TOP MANAGEMENT, 1958-1960 


T. Keith Glennan, Administrator (center) ; Hugh L. Dry den, Deputy Administrator 
(left) ; and Richard E. Homer, Associate Administrator (right). 
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Chapter One 


BACKGROUND OF ESTABUSHMENT OF NASA 


The official establishment of the National Aertmautics and Space Admin* 
istradon as a legal and functioning oiganizadonal entity occurred on October 1, 
1958. The basic White House decision leading to the establishment of a civilian 
space agency was made 7 mcmths eailier cm March 5, 1958. The March 5 
decision, in turn, was the rc^t of several months of study on how the United 
States could best respond to the challenge imposed by Russia’s successful orbiting 
of the world’s first artificial earth satellite. Sputnik I, on October 4, 1957. 

An administrative history <rf NASA must begin much earlier. NASA was 
not a com|detdy new creation, but was instead a transformed or reincarnated 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), a civilian agency of the 
U.S. Government founded in 1915. NASA also inherited projects, programs, 
peofde, and installations which had their origin in the military services. 

liiis chapter and the next one cover these “b^innings,” focusing <m the 
events vdiich brought NASA into being, with cmphaas on the administration’s 
legislative proposal and the reaction of Ccngress to it. Chapter 2 focuses on 
NACA, NASA’s organizational predecessor and the nucleus aroimd which 
NASA grew. 

I. SPUTNIK— THE PtINCIPAL REASON FOR NASA’S ESTABLISHMENT 

The orbiting of Sputnik I was a dramatic technical achievement which 
brought immediate repercussions. It revealed Russia’s cmnpetaice in rocket 
technolc^ as much greater than generally believed. This, in turn, suggested 
that Russia’s general competence in science and technology was substantial, and 
bore out the contentions of those who claimed that the U.S.S.R.’s educational 
system was producing scientists and technicians at a rate greatly in excess of that 
of the Unh^ States.- It confirmed Russia’s claim of August 1957 that it had an 
intercontinental ballistic missile capability, and thus Soviet rocket technology was 
a much more immediate threat to U.S. natioiud security than had generally 
been thought. The prestige which Russia gained from its spectacular Sputnik 
success helped magnify its worldwide image. The fact that Rustia was first in 
space tarnished the world image of the United States as a technological leader. 

3 
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A. U.S. Space Activity at the Time of Sputnik 

At the time of Sputnik, the United States did not have an integrated national 
space program — ^probably one of the principal reasons why the U.S.S.R. was first 
in orbiting an artificial earth satellite. The evolutionary development of the 
somewhat unintegrated space activities of the United States is a complex story 
and beyond the scope of this chapter. The following highlights provide minimal 
historical perspective on post-sputnik events.^ 

Military Missile Actiznty^ In 1957, most of the rocket-related activities 
of the United States were centered around the urgent development of ICBM’s 
and IRBM’s. These activities were being carried out by the three military 
services and their respective industrial contractors. Five missile systems ac- 
counted for most of this activity. The Air Force was developing the Atlas and 
Titan ICBM’s and the Thor IR^M, the Army, the Jupiter IRBM, and the Navy, 
the Polaris IRBM. Big money did not start flowing into missile programs un^ 
1955. By November of that year, the Atlas, Thor, and Jupiter programs, slutied 
the highest national priority. 

The feasibility of the large liquid-fuel ballistic missile for carrying warheads 
had been demonstrated during World War II by Germany during its 1944 V—2 
campaign against England and the Lowlands. The United States “acquired” 
many of the German V-2 scientists and engineers together with rocket plans and 
hardware (Project Paperclip). These “acquisitions” constituted the base for 
test and upper atmosphere experimentation activities carried out by the Army 
and Navy with civilian scientists at the White Sands Proving Grounds, N.Mcx., 
in the late forties. Until the early fifties the Air Force was largely preoccupied 
with the manned jet bomber as a global nuclear-weapon delivery system and 
the development of air-breathing missiles (i.e., pilotless aircraft). 

At the time the first Sputnik was orbited, the United S^tes had had two 
unsuccessful test flights of the Atlas, four unsuccessful test flights out of five of 
the Thor, and two unsuccessful test flights out of four of the Jupiter.* The only 
operational missUe of any size at aU was the Army’s 200-mile tactical Redstone 
missile. In addition to these better known missile programs, the military services 
were also engaged in other space-related research and development, some of which 
was of an advanced nature. NACA had also been brought into the picture. 

^ Three sources were especially helpful in preparing this $ummary: U.S. Congress, House, 
Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, Astronautics and Space Exploration, 
Hearings on H.R. 11881, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1958) (hereafter cited as 
House Hearings, Astronautics and Space Exploration) ; David S. Akens, Historical Origins of 
the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, MSEC Historical Monograph No. 1 (Huntsville, 
Ala.: N^A, 1960) (hereafter cited as Akens, Historical Origins of the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center) ; Eugene M. Emme (ed. ), History of Rocket Technology, special issue of 
Technology and Culture, Fall 1963, revised and augmented book with same title (Detroit: 
Wayne State Univ. Press, 1964) (hereafter cited as Emme, History of Rocket Technology) , 

* U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, A Chronology of Missile 
and Astronautic Events, H. Kept. 67, 87th Cong., 1st seu. (Washington: GPO, 1961), pp. 
161-167. 
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thing too little and too late.® As a result it has been easy to overlook its long-run 
technological and scientific contributions. One very fundamental thing revealed 
by Project Vanguard was that a successful space program would have to be built 
on a foundation of well-formulated basic policy and planning, be effectively 
organized, be firmly supported with resources, and given high priorities. 

N AC A Space-Related Activities. The space-related activities of NACA at 
the time of Sputnik were a natural outgrowth of its basic aeronautical research 
and its structures and propulsion work in support of DOD missile projects. Most 
of NACA’s space-related activities were of an advanced research and advanced 
technical development nature rather than related to a hardware-using flight 
program. An important exception was the NACA-Air Force-Navy “edge of 
space” X-15 rocket airplane development project mitiated in 1954. NACA 
daimed that at the time of Sputnik, almost 50 percent of its overall effort could 
be labeled “space related.” Even so, the actual dollar amount was relatively 
small — under $35 million annually. NACA’s program will be described in 
greater detail in Chapter 2. 

B. IniHal U.S. Reactions to Sputnik 

The period immediately following Russia’s successful oihiting of Sputnik I 
on October 4, 1957, was characterized by messages of congratulations to the 
U.S.S.R., daims that the United States could have been first if certain mistakes 
had not been made, and a fairly widespread concern about the country’s military 
preparedness and a possible missile gap. It was also pointed out that the U.S.S.R.’s 
large rockets were necessitated by iheir large and heavy (i.e., less advanced) 
nuclear warheads. 

Before any significant actions were made public, the Russians orbited Sputnik 
II (November 5, 1957) weighing over 1,100 pounds (six times the weight of 
Sputnik I) and carrying a dog. Public concern soared higher than ever. To 
allay public fears. President Eisenhower made a major speech on November 7 in 
which he declared U.S. defenses sound, and revealed that the United States had 
made a space “breakthrough” by perfecting a nose cone capable of surviving entry 
into the earth’s atmosphere at ICBM speeds.® He announced that the position 
of Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology had been created 
and that James R. Killian, the renowned president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technolo^, had been appointed to fill it. He also announced that the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Advisory Committee had been reconstituted. Killian and the 
President’s Scientific Advisory Committee were to play an important role in the 
establishment of NASA. Bringing the voice of science into the White House was 
itself of historical significance. 

“After two successful test shots out -of four, the first Vanguard satellite was orbited on 
Mar. 17, 1958, 5J4 months after Sputnik I and 1J4 months after Explorer /, the first successful 
U.S. satellite launched by the Army on Jan. 31, 1958. Subsequently two more Vanguard 
tatellites were orbited out of eight attempts. 

• For text, see The Washington Post & Times Herald, Nov. 8, 1957, p. A14. 
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Developments during the remainder of 1957 and eaily 1958 fall roughly 
into two areas. First, the status of existing space*related activities was reexamined 
and measures taken to assure that prepress was what it should be.^ Second, the 
nature, scope, and organization the Nation’s long-range space program were 
debated.* The prindpal issue was not whether there should be an accelerated and 
organized space {nogram but rather the extent to which the ^>ace program should 
be civilian in orientation and organization. 

Important congressiinud hearings, conducted by the Military Pre{>aredness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed Sovices during November and 
December 1957, and January 1958, develo{)ed the distinctiems between the 
miMtaiily sgnificant ballistic missile and the m<nc scientifically significant earth 
satellite.* 


^ On Nov. 8, 1957, Secretary of Defense McElroy directed the Army to attempt two satellite 
launchings in March 1958. The Army’s Jupiter C launch vehicle was to be used. On Nov. 15, 
DOD announced that V^Uiam Holaday, McElroy’s Special Assistant for Guided Missiles, had 
been named Director of Guided Missiles and given greater pow^ to ride herd on DOD missile 
projects. Overdzne re s tr ic tions on the Atlas ICBM program, an economy measure dating from 
July 1, 1957, were lifted by DOD on Dec. 2. On Dec. 5, DOD announced that a major DOD 
reorganization would be made in early 1958 when the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA) would be established. In January President Eisenhower announced that all DOD 
anti-missile and q>ace satellite activity would be put imder ARPA. ARPA was created by an 
order of the Secretary oi Defense on Feb. 7 and Roy Johnson of General Electric was n 2 uned 
Director. Congress paved the ivay for this action by authorizing the Secretary of Defense to 
engage in "advanced research projects.” (Public Law 85-325, signed Feb. 12, 1958.) ARPA 
was to be an operating agency and several space projects of the military services were transferred 
to it. Actually the military services served as "contractors” for ARPA. DOD’s establishment 
of an operating agency apart from the three services was a radical departure from standard DOD 
practice and may have muddied the picture radier than clarified it. It should be pointed out, 
of course, that ARPA %vas initially regarded as a 1-year agency. On March 27, 1958, ARPA 
received Presidential approval of a rather ambitious space program including plans for several 
lunar probes. 

* The debate is almost impossible to summarize. Scientists, Congressmen, and those involved 
in national defense did most of the talking. On Nov. 21, 1957, the prestigious Rocket and 
Satellite Research Panel of the National Academy of Sciences, James Van Allen, Chairman, 
proposed the establishment of a scientifically oriented National Space Establishment to conduct 
^ace research and exploration. On Dec. 4, it was revealed that the American Rocket Society 
had made a similar proposal on Oct 14. The two groups made a joint proposal on Jan. 4, 1958. 
(For text, see U.S. Congress, Senate, Special Committee on Space and Astronautics, Compilation 
of Matarials on Spaca and Astronautics, No, 1, Committee Print, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1958), pp. 17-19 (hereafter cited as Senate Print, Compilation . . ., No, I), On 
Jan. 14 NACA released a staff study entided "A National R^arch Program fcM* Space Tech- 
nology” %dudi recommended an interagency space program embracing NACA, DOD, the 
National Science Foundation, and the National Academy of Sciences. (This wiU be covert in 
g r ea te r detail in Ch. 2.) Most public attention was focused on the congressional inquiry 
conducted during November, December, and January. 

• The Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
began an “Inquiry Into Satellite and Missile Programs” on Nov. 25, 1957. Lyndon Jc^nson 
was subcommittee chairman. Hearings were held on 20 different days between Nov. 25 and 
Jan, 23, 1958. Most of the 70 witnesses were from the Department of Defense. The printed 
hearings total 2,300 pages. Johnson quickly became the chief national spokesman on space 
matters. On Feb. 23, Apr. 3, and July 24, 1958, the Secretary of Defense appeared before the 
subemnmittee and reported on DOD accomplishments in implementing the su^ommittce’s Jan. 
23 recommendations. For full citations on the entire series of hearings, see the Bibliography. 
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nology.^* Dr. Killian ca l ls the President’s March 5 action “the conclusive act 
with respect to building a civilian space agency upon the NACA structure.” 
The contents of the memo warrant summarization. 

A. Provisions of tho March 5 Momorondum 

The memorandum opened by declaring that the U.S. civil space pre^ram will 
“entail increased expenditures and the emjdoyment of important numbeis of 
scientists, engineers, and technicians,” that “an aggressive ^ace {Hogram will 
produce important civilian gains in general scientific Imowledge and Ae protecticoi 
of the international prestige of the United States,” and that the “long-term organi- 
zation for federal space jnt^rams . . . should be under civilian contn^” 

The memorandum recommended that the “leadeidiip of the civil space effort 
be lodged in a strengthened and redesignated National Advisory CcHrnmittee fesr 
Aeronautics.” The factors favcaii^ this apjHoach were these: ( 1 ) NACA was a 
going research agency with a large technical staff and sizable research facilities; 

( 2 ) NACA had progressively moved into space research; (3 ) if NACA would not 
be allowed to move further into the space field, its whole future would be in doubt; 
(4 ) NACA had a lc«ig history of dose cooperation with DOD; (5 ) NACA was a 
civilian agency in spite of its dose cooperation with DOD; and (6) NACA’s 
liabilities could be eatily overemne. 

The memo then went on to list these liabilities: ( 1 ) NACA does not have 
an across-the-board ^ace competence nor has it had much experience in the 
administration of large-scale devdoi»nental contracts; (2) most d the Nation’s 
spacework has been done by or for DOD, and NACA would have to tap this 
ccanpetencc without impairing the military space {Ht^ram; (3) “NACA is not 
in a position to push ahead with the immediate demonstration projects which 
may be necessary to protect the Nation’s world prest^e”; (4) NACA is limited 
by the somewhat inilexible hiring and pay provisions of dvil service regulations; 
and (5) NACA’s organization and procedures are geared to a much lower levd 
of erq>enditure than will be the case after its expansiem. 

The memo recommended that these lidiilities be overcome or mitigated by 
enacting appropriate legislaticHi. Four specific recommendatiems were made. 
First, NACA should be renamed the National Aeronautical and Space Agency 
(NASA). Second, NASA should be permitted to establish pay rates in excess 
of those of the Classification Act of 1949. Third, the agency head should be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. (NACA’s 
Director was sdected by NACA’s 17-member governing committee.) Fourth, 
the composition of the 17-member governing comnuttee should be changed. 

The memo dosed by listing the immediate steps that would have to be taken 
if the basic recommendations were accepted. First of all, legislation would have 

” The President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization was brought into the 
picture only as a matter of form. Killian made the presentation to the President. 

Letter, Killian to the author, Aug. 14, 1963. (Cited in footnote 13.) 
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to be drafted immediately if Congress was to act during the current session. 
Supplemental appropriations would have to be requested. Relationships between 
NASA and DOD would have to be worked out. The memo implied that certain 
projects would eventually be transferred from other agencies to NASA. The 
memo also clearly implied that NASA would have to do much of its work by 
contract. Finally, the memo suggested that NACA be advised that it was being 
charged with “the responsibility for developing and arranging for the execution 
of the civil space program.” 

In an attachment to the memo, the pros and cons of alternative organizaiional 
arrangements were set forth. DOD was not recommended because of the desire 
for civilian scientific emphasis and DOD’s deep involvement in the missile program. 
The Atomic Energy Commission was not recommended because its program was 
not closely enough related to the technology of the space program. Also, an 
agency with a single head was deemed best for the space program. Putting the 
civil space program under the often-prop)osed Department of Science and Tech- 
nology was not recommended because of the great delays in getting started and 
the fact that the administration was not in favor of the creation of such a 
department. 

B. Preparation of the April 2 Documents 

On April 2, 1958, draft legislation establishing NASA was sent to Congress 
and a directive was issued to NACA and DOD instructing them to take certain 
actions pending congressional action on the draft legislation. The April 2 docu- 
ments were three in number: President Eisenhower’s message to Congress, 
draft legislation sent to Congress by the Bureau of the Budget, and President 
Eisenhower’s directive to NACA and DOD concerning interim actions.^® 

The documents were drafted by the Bureau of the Budget with assistance 
from NACA and Killian’s office.^’ Chief participants were Finan, Dean, and 
McClure of BOB’s Office of Management and Organization; Shapley and 
Gathwright of BOB’s Military Division; Dembling of NACA; and Johnston of 
Killian’s office. The Department of Defense was not brought into the picture 
until the end of March when the draft bill was sent to various agencies for 
comment.®® 

”A11 three documents have been reprinted in House Hearings, Astronautics and Space 
Exploration,'py>, 3-5, 11-15, 967-969. 

“Drafting was done under pressure as President Eisenhower wanted to send the draft 
legislation to Congress before it recessed for Easter. 

“ The lack of DOD participation in the preparation of the Apr. 2 documents was discussed 
on several occasions during the hearings on the space act. See the May 7 testimony of Donald 
Quarles and Roy Johnson and the May 13 testimony of Maurice Stans in U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Special Committee on Space and Astronautics, National Aeronautics and Space Act, 
Hearings on S. 3609, Parts 1 and 2, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1958) (hereafter 
cited as Senate Hearings, National Aeronautics and Space Act). See also the May 12 testimony 
of Roy Johnson and Herbert York in House Hearings, Astronautics and Space Exploration. 
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In comparing the April 2 dociiments with the March 5 memorandiun, two 
rignificant develc^ments stand out. Fiist of all, the draft legislatioa was much 
more ccHnjHxhenstve than what had been suggested in the March 5 memo.^^ 
The second change involved the use of a board for high4evel policymaking 
purposes. The BOB portion in favor of sing^e>headed agencies reporting directly 
to the President won out over the NACA positicHi that a research agoicy needs 
sane kind of a buffer at the top to shidd it from the external forces such as 
pditics.” As a gesture to NACA, the board was retained but with few substan- 
tive powers.** 

C. Centants of the April 2 Documents 

The Administration’s plan can be divided into three categories: ( 1 ) Recon- 
mendations on a national space policy; (2) specific proposals coiceming a new 
space agency; and (3) interim measures to move ahead under existing 
arrangements. 

The message and the Declaratkm of Policy of the draft lq;islaticni (Sec. 2) 
set forth the general natioial space policy recommended by the administration. 
The President declared that a space program was essential to the general welfare 
and security of the Nation and reconmended that Congress promote or further 
the national space program by the enactment of appropriate I^jiriation. The 
space program should be given high priority and be soundly organized. In 
terms civilian orientation, the President said, “I recommend that aeronautical 
and ^>ace science activities sponsored by the United States be caiductcd under 
the dhection of a civilian agency, except for those projects primarily associated 
with military requirements.” The civilian agency should be a new one and 
include aeronautical activities as wdl. 

The specific details concerning the creation of a new ^ace ^ency were set 
forth in the draft legislation and summarized in the mess:^. It was recom- 
mended that the new agency be called the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency. Headed by a Directo' appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, the functions the new agency would be to take over the aero- 
nautical activities of NACA and develop and execute a civilian ^ace program. 

A special effot was made to give the new agency adequate power to accon- 
plish its objectives. The authorized powers as enumerated, in addition to the 
usual ones of rulemaking, acquiring and disposing of property, entering into coi- 
tracts, etc., included liberal provisions for hiring and paying certain scientific and 
technical specialists, and the power to transfer (for a period of 3 years) unto 

** The Mar. 5 memo tallced about amending NACA’s basic law and strengthening NACA. 
The draft legislation stressed that NASA would be a new agency and few references were made 
to NACA. Paul Dembling recalls that in his first draft he attempted to “write around” every 
possible restriction that NACA had been facing. (Interview, Dec. 5, 1962.) 

“ Interview with Willis Shapley, Bureau of the Budget, May 7, 1964. 

* Interview with Paul Dembling, Dec. 3, 1962. 
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the Nation's interests would get lost or overlooked by having responsibilities 
shufiled between NASA and DOD. 

Section 202 of the Act established the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (rather than Agency) to be headed by an Administrator (rather 
than Director) and a Deputy Administrator, both appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. (The draft legislation made no provision for a Deputy 
Director. ) 

The functions of NASA as enumerated in section 203 were only three in 
number: (1) to “plan, direct and conduct aeronautical and space activities”; 
(2) to arrange for the participation of the scientific community in these activities; 
and (3) to widely disseminate information about these activities. (The last point 
was not explicitly included in the draft legislation. ) 

The powers of NASA as authorized in Section 203 were almost identical 
with those included in the draft legislation; e.g., make rules, hire employees, 
acquire property, accept gifts, enter into contracts, enter into agreements with 
other agencies, utilize the services of advisory committees, hire consultants, coordi- 
nate with other public and private organizations, etc. Perhaps the most important 
grant of power, one which will be referred to quite often in later chapters, was the 
one giving the NASA Administrator authority to hire up to 260 persons at rates 
of pay up to $ 1 9,000 ($21 ,000 for 1 0 positions ) without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949. These excepted positions gave the Administrator great flexibility in 
staffing top positions. The Administrator was also authorized to hire new scientists 
and engineers at two grades above those provided for by the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949. This provision was intended to ease NASA's 
problem in recruiting newly graduated scientists and engineers. 

The problems of military-civilian coordination were dealt with in Section 204, 
which established the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee. A Presidentially 
appointed chairman, together with at least one representative from DOD and 
each of the three services, matched by an equal number from NASA, would serve 
as a means by which NASA and DOD could “advise and consult with each other 
on all matters within their respective jurisdictions relating to aeronautical and 
space activities . . .” and keep each other fully and currendy informed with 
respect to such activities. If DOD or NASA could not come to an agreement 
on some matter, either agency head was explicidy authorized to refer the matter 
to the President for a final decision. (No provision for such a liaison committee 
was included in the draft legislation and the push for it came largely from the 
House of Representatives.) 

Two other sections under Tide II warrant mentioning. Section 205 gave 
legisladve recognition to the need for NASA to cooperate with other nations, 
providing it is done within the framework of U.S. foreign policy, and Section 206 
provided for an annual Presidential report to Congress on the Nation’s space 
program and a semiannual NASA report to the President and Congress on 
NASA space activities. 
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Tide HI— Miscellaneous. Section 304 put NASA under the general 
internal security provisions of public law. 

Section 305, the most len^y section in the Act, dealt with the scMncwhat 
specialized subject of patents. Included was a provision for the establishment, 
widiin NASA, of an Inventions and Contributions Board which was to consider 
waivers to the general agency pc^cy that inventions made using NASA resources 
(in-house or contract) became U.S. property, as do the patents based on the 
inventicHis. This has been a very controversial area and will be discussed 
in later dusters. 

Section 306 gave the NASA Administrator the power to make monetary 
awards fesr valuable scientific and technical contributions to NASA. Awards 
were to be based on the rcccmimendaticms of the Inventions and Contributions 
Board mentioned above. (The draft legislation did not include provisions sinnilar 
to Secs. 305 and 306.)"^ 

Two transitory sections arc significant. Section 302 gave the President a 
4-ycar grant of power to transfer to NASA space-rdated functiems of other 
agencies. If the transfer was made before January 1, 1959, Congress cmly Had 
to be informed of the fact Any subsequent transfers, however, would be subject 
to a 60-day cof^ressimial veto period, a provision identical to a basic feature 
of the Reorganization Act of 1^9. (The draft legislation provided for a less 
restrictive 3-year transfer period, but placed more emphasis on bilateral agree- 
ments between NASA and the affected agency.) The important use of this 
transfer power will be covered in Chapter 3. 

Section 301 provided for the transition Irom NACA to NASA to take place 
90 days after the Act became law, or earlier if properly proclaimed by the NASA 
Administrator. 

The Act was signed into law on July 29, 1958. On August 8, President 
Eisenhower nominated Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president of the Case Institute of 
Technology to be NASA Administrator, and Dr. Hugh Drydcn, Director of 
NACA, to be Deputy Administrator. The nominations were confirmed by the 
Se n a t e on August 15 and the two individuals were sworn in on August 19. On 
September 25, Administrator Glennan issued a proclamatira th^ t NASA was 
ready to commence operations.** Its publication in the Federal Register on 
September 30 fulfilled the procedural requirement and on October 1, NASA 
was in business, almost exactly 1 year after Russia’s Sputnik had kicked off the 
whole chain of events. 

” Patent matters were not discussed in the hearings on the space hill. In fact, the patent 
provisions were expanded and rewritten while the bill was in conference. Sec Paul Dembling’s 
"National Coordination for Space Exploration,” The JAG Journal, February 1959. 

** The proclamation read in part : "By virtue of the authority vested in me by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 ... I hereby proclaim that as of the dose of business 
September 30, 1958, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration bait been organized 
and is prepared to discharge the duties and exercise the powers conferred upon it. . . . 

"In accordance with the provisions of the Act, all functions, powers, duties, and obligations, 
and all . . . property, personnel . . ,, funds, and records of the National Advisory Committee 

215-892 0—66 3 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The events during the 12 months following Sputnik I may be subject to 
various interpretations. To some they indicated the inability of a democracy 
to move ahead quickly when faced by novel and difficult problems. To others 
they indicated the ability of a democracy to choose the best long-term alternatives 
through the deliberate and systematic working of the democratic process. To 
some they revealed the failures of a Democratic administration between 1945 and 
1953; to others, the shortcomings of a Republican administration from 1953 to 
1958. Some felt that had uie military been given a free rein, progress would 
have been much faster, while others held that interservice rivalry had aLoady done 
enough damage and would probabaly get worse. 

The delays in getting started do not appear as significant today as they 
probably did at the time. As basic legislation, the Space Act has stood up rather 
well. Amendments have been few and of relatively minor importance. 

Congress showed more aggressiveness than the administration in getting the 
Nation moving forward in space. A bipartisan approach to the problem was 
taken and congressional leaders themselves took an active interest in working out 
the best possible solution. Congress made a very d^ermined effort to achieve 
an optimum relationship between military and civilian efforts, but in doing so 
included organizational details in the Space Act which have not stood up too 
well as initially implemented. Congress indicated great willingness to accept the 
Russian challenge and probably would have supported a crash program had one 
been proposed. Its plans for continued interest in space matters was evidenced 
by the conversion of the ad hoc space committees into standing committees. 

The administration has been given credit for stressing the need for a primarily 
civilian program. The widespread support for its April 2 prc^xrsal indicates a 
careful formulation of its plans. However, it seems safe to say that the admin- 
istration may have failed to see the full implications of what the U.S.S.R. had 
achieved, especially its international psychological impact. On the other hand. 
Congress probably underestimated the actual difficulties of meeting the Russian 
challenge, especially in terms of the time required to overcome a late -start in 
certain areas of technology. 

The main dements of the Nation’s space policy, as determined during the 
period just discussed, can be summarized as follows : 

( 1 ) The national space program was to be under the jurisdiction of several 
agendes, with military activities centered in DOD and civilian activities in NASA. 
Effective coordination among all involved organizations was to be maintained 
at all times. 

for Aeronautics stre herd>y transferred to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. . . . 

“Existing policies, . . . and .procedural instructions governing the activities of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, ... shall be continued in effect until superseded or 
revoked. . . .” 

The proclamation was dated Sept. 25, 1958, and signed by T. Keith Glennan, NASA 
Administrator. It appeared in the Federal Register on Sept. 30, 1958 (23 F.R. 7579). 
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NASA’S ORGANIZATIONAL PREDECESSOR, NACA 


On March 5, 1958, President Eisenhower approved the proposal which 
essentially lodged the Nation’s civilian space program in a strengthened and 
redesignated National Advisc»y Committee for Aeronautics (NACA) . On Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, a notice appeared in the Federal Register that as of the close 
of business tiiat day, NACA would cease to exist, and tiiat a new agmey would 
come alive on October 1 as the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Legal transition from NACA to NASA took place overnight. The actual trans- 
formation of NACA into NASA, however, took much longar and was accompanied 
by additions of people and programs from the outside. To understand NASA’s 
eariy administrative history, a knowledge of NACA’s cwganizational structure and 
histraical development is cssentiaL 


I. A BRIEF HISTORY OF NACA ^ 

Although the United States had pioneered in many of the early develop- 
ments in aviation after the first demonstrations of the Wright brothers in 1903, 
technological prepress in the next few years, especially in the use of the airfdanc 
in both civilian and military affairs, la^ed behind that of Europe.* This 1^ 
did not go unnoticed and several Americans, such as Alexander Graham BcU, 
urged the Federal Government to do SOTiething about it. Great Britain supplied 
a pattern for action by establishing an Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in 


* No history of NACA has been published. The two most readily available partial accounts 
are Jeron^ Hunsaker, “Forty Years of Aeronautical Research,” Smithsonian Report for 1955 ^ 
pp. 241—271 (Washingfton: Smithsonian Institution, 1956), and George W. Gray, Frontiers of 
Flight: The Story of NACA Research (New Yoric: A. Knopf, 1948). Arthur L. Levine’s un- 
published Ph. D, dissertation, entitled “United States Aeronautical Research Policy, 1915-1958” 
(Columbia University, 1963), is very helpful. The files of the NASA Historic^ Office contain 
random portions of two historical drafts, one apparently prepared by John F . Victory, the other 
by Ruth Wairad. 

* Hunsaker reported in 1914 that the United States had only 23 military airplanes as com- 
pared with over 3,500 in France, CJermany, Russia, and Great Britain, (p. 243 of “Forty Years 
of Aeronautical Research.” ) 
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1910, but several abortive tries were made and World War I actually began 
before the United States was able to establish a similar committee in 1915/ 

The U.S. committee, also called the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
(the Committee itself inserted the word “National’’ at its first meeting), consisted 
of 12 meml^rs, appointed by the President, who served without comp>ensation/ 
The Committee s duty was to “supervise and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight, with a view to their practical solution, and to determine the 
problems which should be. experimentally attacked, and to discuss their solution 
and their application to practical questions.” Further, “in the event of a labora- 
tory, or laboratories, either in whole or in part, being placed under the direction 
of the committee, the committee may direct and conduct research in aeronautics 
in such laboratory or laboratories. . . ® 

Since only $5,000 was appropriated for its first year, the Committee could 
do httle more than hold occasional meetings, sponsor or encourage a few uni- 
versity research projects, and hire one clerk.® As war approached for the United 
States, the Committee’s policy role grew in impoitance. The growth of NACA, 
subsequent to this modest beginning, is shown in the following table.^ 

Table 2-1 


Year 

Number of 
permanent 
personnel 
(approximate) 

Total 

appropriations 

Year 

Number of 
permanent 
personnel 
(approximate) 

Total 

appropriations 

1915 

1 

*5,000 

175.000 

470.000 
1, 508,000 

747, 830 

1940 

650 
6,800 
7, 150 
7,600 
8,000 

$4, 374, 546 
40, 492, 330 
53, 000, 000 
56, 860,000 
117, 276,209 

1920 

20 

104.5 

1925 

130 

1050 

1930 

240 

1 055 

1935 

300 

1058 




* baw 271, 63d Cong., Mar, 3, 1915. This was the Naval Appropriation Act of 

1915 and the provision for an Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was a rider. Charles D. 
Walcott of the Smithsonian Institution and members of the National Academy of Sciences led 
the battle for expanded aeronautical research. 

Two each from the War and Navy Departments ; one each from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, feather Bureau, National Bureau of Standards; plus five others. 

. ^ source for the original wording and all subsequent amendments 

IS Legislation Pertaining to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics as of April 1958 ” 
prepmd in Office of Legal Adviser, NACA (mimeographed). 

• was still with NACA when it went out of existence 

in 1958 and who had risen to the position of Executive Secretary, the second highest career 
position in the agency. 

’Appropriation figures are for fiscal years and are taken from NACA’s annual reports, 
r fj'om a variety of sources. In 1950 NACA also received an appropriation 

of $75 million under the authorization of the Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan Act of 1949, For 
a yc^-by-year account of NACA requests, BOB approvals, and congressional appropriations, 
^ Arthur Levine, “United States Aeronautical Research Policy, 1915-1958” (unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1963) (hereafter cited as Levine “United States 
Aeronautical Research Policy, 1915-1958”). 
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1943 Detween 39 and the appearance of jet aircraft in 
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1 . Competent P ersonneL NACA had good success in attracting and retain- 
ing competent young scientists and engineers initially entering the job market. 
Research freedom and an overall esprit de corps were important factors in this. 
In addition, NACA was willing to do battle with the Civil Service Commission 
and others in looking out for the interests of its employees. 

2. Good Research Facilities. In 1958 NACA research facilities were valued 
at $300 million and, qualitatively, some were the best in the world. NACA’s 
ability to get much from its construction and equipment appropriation was prob- 
ably due to the fact that NACA personnel often played key roles in desigmng the 
research facilities and improving research equipment. For example, the wind 
tunnel was NACA’s most importsuit aerodynamic research tool and breakthroughs 
in wind tunnel design were often the product of NACA employees.® 

3. Overall In-House Capability, Almost all of NACA’s money was spent 
by its own personnel conducting research in its own laboratories. As a result, 
NACA’s research competence extended over a broad front, and few organizations 
could match it. By 1958 much of this competence was in space-related areas. 

4. Good Working Relationships With Other Organizations, Much of 
NACA’s work was directed toward solving the problems of other organizations, 
particularly aircraft manufacturers, and, most important, the Department of De- 
fense. Through its university research program, NACA maintained close rela- 
tionships with a large segment of the scientific community. NACA’s elaborate 
committee and subcommittee structure, described later in this chapter, promoted 
these extra-agency relationships. 

5. Congressional Respect: NACA was respected by Congress, especially its 
Appropriations Committees, for its fiscal integrity and tightfisted fiscal 
management. 

While the factors listed above meant that NACA would not be ignored in 
consideration of a reorganized and expanded national space program, there were 
also reasons why NACA might not be called upon to spearhead such an effort. 
When Sputnik I forced the United States to reexamine its space program, the 
future role of NACA could not be predicted with certainty. 

One of the general factors working against NACA was its known admin- 
istrative conservatism. As good scientists and engineers do, NACA moved ahead 
in an orderly step-by-step process, facing new problems as old ones were solved. 
The agency had a reputation for cautious spending and prided itself in turning 
back to the Treasury a small portion of each year’s appropriation. Although 
these characteristics are usually desirable, many national leaders felt that the 
Russian space challenge required a bold response, perhaps even a crash program, 
and this raised doubt concerning the role NACA would play. 

Another factor working against NACA was that its reputation was built 
almost entirely on in-house research capability. NACA had little experience in 

•a good example of this was Langley Laboratory’s 1950 “slotted throat” transonic wind 
tunnel, associated with the name of NACA employee John Stack. 
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ccHiceiving, planning, and executing large-scale projects requiring the teamwcsic 
of many people and organizations, and expenditure of large amounts of money, 
much of it throu^ contracts.^” NACA’s contracting experience was rdatively 
narrow in scope and its contracting staff was small in terms numbers. In addi^ 
tion, much of NACA’s w<xh was in req>onse to requirements of other organiza- 
tions, whereas the agency charged with the new ^>ace program would have to 
take the lead in initiating requirements. 

Perfiaps the most impcatant argument working against NACA was the Haim 
by the military that because the Russian challenge was a threat to the Nation’s 
security, the military services would have to play the prime role in meeting it 
In view d the uncertain status of the U.S. rrds^e program, rhi* argument had 
rtmch suppOTt, especially in Congress. As it turned out, the civilian orientation 
espoused by Preadent Eisenhower, Dr. Killian , and the President’s Scientific 
AdvisOTy Committee jacvailed. To what extent the Department erf Defense 
voluntarily acquiesced to this is difficult to determine. NACA’s reserve of good 
will with DOD, earned over many years, was probably a factcM* in the admin- 
istration’s winning DOD support for its prc^xisals. DOD may well have expected 
a continuation (rf the same working relationship with NASA as it had had with 
NACA. What changed the relation^p was that NASA’s elevation into the 
“big league” automatically made it a competitor rather than a valuable support 
^ency. 


II. NACA ORGANIZATION IN 1958 

NACA’s enganization was unique in comparistm with most Government 
agencies. The name was misleading in that it referred to both a 17-member 
committee and an 8,000-employee agency, and neither was purdy advisory. 
A more descriptive name would have been “National Aertmautical Research 
Agency.” 

NACA’s official organization charts (figs. 2-1, 2-2, and 2-3) identify organi- 
zaticHial elements mentioned below. The first (fig. 2—1 ) outlines committee and 
suberanmittee structure, agency headquarters organization, and ^ency field 
installations. The second (fig. 2-2) amplifies the subctmimittee organization, 
and die third (fig. 2-3) further det^ NACA Headquarters. 

A. CemmittMs and SubcemmHtaa* 

NACA’s baac legislation gave plenary power to a presidentially appmnted 
committee, the basic functions of which were stated at the beginning of this 
chapter. Subject to presidential approval, the committee was empowered to 

'* Project Vanguard, not considered a large project, cost $110 million. This was greater 
than NACA’s entire annual appropriation. 
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formulate “rules and regulations’* for the conduct of its work.'^ This power gave 
the committee organizational flexibility necessary to adjust to changing conditions. 
To distinguish it from the rest of the agency, the presidentially appointed com- 
mittee will be referred to as the “Main Committee.” 

In 1958 the Main Committee consisted of 17 members.^^ The statutory 
formula provided for a minimum of 10 Government members (5 from DOD) 
and up to 7 members from outside government. An annual meeting was held 
in October, a semiannual meeting in April, and about eight additional meetings 
each year. Members were paid expeiLses only. The Main Committee func- 
tioned as a “board of directors.” It formulated basic general policy governing 
the work of the agency and approved such items as major program changes, 
major facility changes, and the annual budget For certain actions it resolved 
its^ into an “Executive Committee.” ” 

Early in its history the Main Committee realized that additional committees 
and subcommittees would be necessary if nationwide coordination of aeronautical 
research was to be achieved. Therefore it was decided that membership on 
subordinate committees should not be confined to Main Committee members. 
In this way a large number of people with varying backgrounds and affiliations 
were brou^t into the picture. In 1958, about 450 individuak, drawn from 
interested Government agencies, private corporations, and key universities, served 
on the 5 technical committees and their 23 subcommittees.^* 

The technical committees and subcommittees did not share in the decision- 
making power of the Main Committee. Their purpose was to promote the 
exchange of information on aeronautical research problems, to ascertain in what 
areas research effort was needed, and to make appropriate recommendations. 
Their influence in technical programs and related policy matters was substantial. 
Meetings were held about two or three times a year.^® A NACA career employee 

^ The last edition of these rules and regulations was dated May 3, 1949, and was only four 
pages long. All quotations are from **Rules and Regulations for the Conduct of the Work of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics with Amendments Approved by the President to 
May 3, 1949” NACA (mimeographed) (hereafter cited as *‘Rules and Regulations for the 
Conduct of the Work of NACA, 1949” ) . 

“ Membership was 12 from 1915 to 1929, 15 from 1929 to 1948, and 17 after 1948. 

“The rules also provided for an executive committee to give month-by-month attention 
to the details of the research and business affairs of the agency. Since the executive committee 
was to consist of seven members elected from and by the Main Committee, plus those Main 
Committee members from the Washington area, it was possible to make the executive committee 
identical with the Main Committee, a practice that prevailed after World War II. Thus 
meetings of the executive committee were really special meetings of the Main Committee. The 
effect was that the operating freedom of the agency was limited in that the Main Committee 
had the authority and opportunity to inaugurate a system of closer supervision if it felt it 
necessary. 

“For the 1958 membership of these committees (and the organizations represented), see 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 2958 (Final 
Report) (Washington: GPO, 1959), pp. 83-93 (hereafter cited as Forty-Fourth Annual Report 
of the NACA, 1958), 

“ For a summary of meeting places and frequency of meetings, see U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, Independent Offices 
Appropriations for 1959, Hearings, p. 2, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1958), 
p. 592. 
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served as part-time secretary to each committee and subcommittee, giving con- 
tinuity to the work. 


B. Agency Leadership 

Article II of the regulations of the Main Committee provided for the 
selection of five “officers.” A Chairman and Vice Chairman were to be elected 
by the Main Committee from its membership; a Director, Executive Secretary, 
and Associate Director for Research (hereafter referred to as the “Top Three”) 
were to be appointed by the Chairman with the approval of the Main Committee 
reconstituted as the Executive Committee.^® Although not specified in the regu- 
lations, the Top Three were Civil Service employees. 

The regulations stated the powers and duties of the Top Three as foUows: 

The Director shall execute the policies and direct the activities of the Committee, 
and shall be the head of the agency in all matters except those which by law or regu- 
lation require action by the [Main Committee] Chairman. He shall prepare pro- 
grams for the allocation and coordination of scientific research in aeronautics, and 
shall direct the prosecution of investigations conducted at the Committee’s laboratories 
and of special investigations financed by the Committee. He shall be ex officio a 
member of each standing technical subcommittee. 

The Executive Secretary shall be the assistant head of the agency and shall 
supervise and direct its administrative work. 

The Associate Director for Research shall supervise and direct the scientific and 
technical activities of the agency.^’ 

Although NACA regulations stated that the Director was “head of the 
agency,” the fact that the Main Committee Chairman appointed all of the Top 
Three suggests that they may have constituted a type of triumvirate, with the 
Director being only a “first among equals.” Each could claim his authority 
stemmed from the Main Committee. 

NACA did have a split-leadership problem during part of its history, but it 
was not a three-way split. Rather, it was a two-way split between the Executive 
Secretary, John Victory, who had been with NACA from its beginning, and the 
Director, Hugh L. Drydcn, who came to NACA from the outside (the National 
Bureau of Standards) in 1947. It took Dryden several years to become agency 
head. This was accomplished only with the assistance of several high NACA 
officials who wanted the leadership question firmly resolved.^® 

“The status of the executive committee is explained in footnote 13. 

” “Rules and Regulations for the Conduct of the Work of NACA, 1949.” The Executive 
Secretary also served as secretary for the Main Committee and could be authorized by the 
Director to exercise the powers of Deputy Director. 

“ Interview with Robert Lacklen, NASA Personnel Director, who was also NACA Personnel 
Director, Apr. 17, 1963. 
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C AgMicy inttolicrtiens 

In 1958 the Top Three directed the activities of an agency ccHisistii^ of 
8,000 civil service employees with an annual budget of $100 million and with 
facilities costing $300-mi^on. Each installation is described briefly.” 

Headquarters. From John F. Victory’s ^^>ointment as cleric in 1915, a 
Headquarters mganization existed in Washington, D.C. Headquarters emjdoyra 
numbered 170 in 1958, and organizattonal airai^ements were largely as depicted 
cm the latest chart, dated 1955 (fig. 2—3). (The organization and function of 
Headquarters will be covered in greater detail later.) 

Langley Aeronautical Laboratoryt NAGA’s ddest and largest laboratory 
employed 3,200 people in 1958 in facilities costing $126 million. Langley’s 
research program included aerodynamic, structural, and cqrerating |xoblems of 
aircraft and qracecraft at all ^)eed ranges. Acccsrding to NACA’s own 
calcul at i on s, 40 percent of its research activities could be classified as “space 
rdated.” 

Pilotless Aircraft Research Station. Located about 75 miles rundieast of 
Langley and under Langley’s jurisdiction, this station employed 80 persons in 
1958 in facilities costing $S300,000. Free flight research on aircraft and ^ace- 
craft was conducted by launching rockets and telemetering their flights. Ninety 
percent (rf this research was classified as space related. 

Ames Aeron aut i c a l Laboratory. In 1958 thk Laixnatmry employed 1,450 
persons in facilities costing $87 tniliinn- T-ilw Langley, Ames cemristed of multi- 
purpose research facilities, but Ames placed less emphasis on structures research 
and more emphasis <m high-speed aorodynamics. Twenty-nine percent of its 
research was classified as space r^ted. 

Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory. In 1958 this laboratory employed 
2,700 persons in facilities costing $120 million. As the name imjflies, Le^’ 
research program was centered around prcq>ulsion systems and power^flants for 
aircraft and spacecraft Thirty-six percent <rf its research was rlMofiirH as space 
related. 

Highspeed Flight Station. In 1958, 300 persons were employed at this 
station in facilities costing $16,500,000. Research was conducted on the actual 
flight of manned, high-speed aircraft Forty-two percent of this research was 
classified as space related. 

In addititm to die major mstallatkms, fisted above, NACA maintained small 
liaison offices in Dayton, Ohio (Wright-Pattereon AFB), and Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Western Coordinatitm Office) . 

D. HecMlquarters OigonizaHen and FwncKen 

A more detailed examination of Headquarters organization and function 
will facilitate a later discussion of reladmiships among NACA’s organizational 
components. 

” Based on ch a r t facing p. 404 of House Hearings, Astronautics and Space Exploration. 
No basis was given tor how “space relatedness” was detennined. 
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Figure 2-4 helps give a picture of Headquarters as it operated in 1958. This 
organization chart, based on a position complement report of September 30, 
1958 (NACA’s last day of business), shows the size of each organizational unit 
and the composition of each in terms of professionals (GS-11 and above) and 
nonprofessionals (below GS-1 1 ) 

The Top Three. The functions of the Top Three were described earlier 
in this section. The Director, a typical agency head, was involved in the gamut 
of internal and external agency activity. Though he might personaDy be a 
specialist ( as Drydcn was ) , the Director’s role v.^as that of a generalist. Speciali- 
zation began widi the Executive Secretary and the Associate Director for Research. 

The Offices. This term applies to those organizational elements which gave 
direct assistance to the Top Three and which in some cases constituted the link 
between the Top Three and the agency’s principal operating divisions. In the 
administrative area, the Executive Secretary was assisted by the Office of the 
Executive Officers, the Office of the General Counsel, the Office of Public Rela- 
tions, and the Security Office (called the Security Division). The Executive 
Officer supervised the work of seven divisions, in which the bulk of the administra- 
tive work was done. 

Assisting in the research area were several special assistants to the Director and 
three assistant director offices, each office supervising a technical subject-matter 
area. 

The Divisions.^^ Seven administrative divisions operated under the Execu- 
tive Officer. The one-man Safety Division recommended regulations and made 
periodic inspections. Staffwork on the preparation of the annual budget and 
the allocation of agency funds among organizational units was accomplished by 
the three-man Budget Division. Personnel functions for Headquarters — ^recruit- 
ment, placement, training, position classification, etc. — and preparation and moni- 
toring of agencywide personnel policies were performed by the Personnel Division. 
The two-man Management Improvement Division conducted special administra- 
tive studies. The Fiscal Division, largest of the seven, kept the agency’s accounts 
and conducted preaudits. The purchase of goods and services for research opera- 
tions and the administrative work on the construction and maintenance of research 
facilities was done by the Procurement and Supply Division. The Administrative 
Services Division handled mail and reproduction work. 

Six other Headquarters divisions were associated with NACA research work. 
Four were under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Directors for Research, while 
the other two were attached directly to the Top Three. The names and functions 
of these six divisions are discussed in the next few paragraphs. 

The Research Information Division directed and controlled the reproduction 

••The position complement report was a regular report of the NACA personnel division. 
It was carried over into the NASA era and is an excellent source for organizational details. 
It was discontinued about the end of 1962. 

“This subsection is based primarily on a Functional Statement Chart for NACA Head- 
quarters for July 1954 prepared by Howard Braithwaite of NACA’s Personnel Division. 


HACA Headquarters, September 30, 1956 
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and distribution of NACA research reports. It also maintained a technical ref- 
erence service and a library containing a large collection of aeronautical literature. 

The Research Administration Division served as control center for the sys- 
tematic review of all NACA-originated research reports. Prior to publication or 
presentation at technical meetings, such reports had to be approved by this Divi- 
sion. The security classification of published reports was also reviewed peri- 
odically. The NACA patent adviser was attached to this Division. 

Two of the three branches of the Research Coordination Division were re- 
stionsible for ronducting NACA’s external (contract) resea rch program. I 'his 
involved reviewing proposals submitted to NACA and recommending action on 
them, and, if a contract resulted, maintaining liaison and controlling reports 
submitted.** 

The Opicrating Problems Branch of the Research Coordinating Division 
and the three remaining divisions — ^Aerodynamics, Aircraft Propulsion, and 
Aircraft Loads and Structures (see fig. 2-4) — had the function of keeping abreast 
of their subject-matter areas so they could make recommendations concerning 
aeronautical research. Technical specialists in each division made detailed studies 
of proposals for in-house research, maintained familiarity with research conducted 
in NACA research laboratories, and kept up with problems encountered in indus- 
try and the military services.** Working from this base, the divisions studied re- 
search reports and approved them for publication, prepared detailed evaluations 
of research proposals, and made recommendations on research needs and problems. 


E. Intro-NACA Relationships 

NACA has been described primarily in terms of its organizational elements 
and their functions — a policymaking Main Committee, several standing technical 
committees, over 20 technical subcommittees, an agency headquarters, 3 field 
laboratories, 2 field stations, and several smaller units. How these elements fit 
together is only partially explained by an organization chart. In this section, 
this picture can be broadened by focusing on two basic relationships — that between 
the various committees and the rest of the agency, and that between headquarters 
and the field installations. 

Carntnittee^Agency Relationships^ While it is probably true that the 
immediate effect of the committees on the rest of the agency was small, there was 
a long-run cumulative contribution made by the committee system. It was con- 
sidered one of the major factors contributing to the excellence of the agency.*^ 

“ These two branches formed the nucleus of NASA’s Office of Research Grants and 
Contracts. 

“Most of these technical specialists also served as secretaries for the standing technical 
committees and subcommittees. 

“ Arthur Levine concludes that NACA had a distinguished record of accomplishment and 
that the committee system contributed to the establishment of the type of insulated environment 
which scientists like so well. However, he goes on to claim that the NACA system was dysfunc- 
tional in the areas of coordination and innovation because it militated against disputes. Greater 
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As mentioned carKcr, the meetings of the technical ccmimittees and sub- 
committees served as forums for the exchange of infemnation, problems, and 
findings cm specific matters. None of the tecdmical committees or subcommittees 
had deemon-making authority over the affairs of the agency; rather, they influ- 
enced agency behavior through their adviscMy capacity. It shwld be noted that the 
use of technical committees and subcommittees continued after the establishment 
of NASA — an indication of their value and usefulness. 

The relationship between the Main Ccmimittee and the agency was some- 
what different in that the Main Committee had substantive ccmtrol over {Hogram 
and resources. The Main Committee neither led nor followed the agency. 
There was genuine give and take on the part of both.*® The chief influence 
of the Mam Committee came through its Chairman. He was usually the only 
noncarecr person to testify before Congress, he toc^ ceremonial precedence over 
the Director, and he often served as public spokesman for the agency. 

The workability of the arrangement just discussed depended on maintenance 
of cooperative relationships. The Main Committee, by excrci^g self-restraint, 
was able to create an environment in which the Director could manage the 
agency along traditional lines. The DircctcM", in turn, acknowledged the role 
diat the Main Committee was designed to play and accepted it. The impetus 
for reducing the power of the Main Committee, as provided in the draft l^isla- 
tkm for the new space agency came primarily from the Bureau of the Budget. 

HeadquaHm^Fidd Rdationddps. The rdatiemship between NACA 
H eadquar ters ami NACA field installations appears to have been relatively happy. 
The flckl centers were generally free to manage their own day-to-day affairs, 
Headquarters direction coming primarily in the area of administrative policy and 
overall program scope and direction. Informal communication channels pre- 
vailed and worked quite well. This informality stemmed from several sources: 
the sm al ln ess of the agency; the homogeneity erf its program and employees; and 
an effort to keep paperwork at a minimum. 

The precise degree of Headquarters control was not revealed by the research 
done far this chapter; however, several things can be surmised. In 1958, Head- 
quarters personnel numbered only 170, a ratio <rf 1 person for every 30 in the 
field. Since cmly 30 of the 170 were aeronautical professionals, it can be assumed 
that Headquarters did not have the manpower to get involved in day-to-day 
review of field operations. 

On the other hand. Headquarters was closely knit and could well speak with 
one voice which would be readily heard in the field. NACA’s Top Three, by 
m ai nt a inin g, close and informal contact with all Headquarters personnel, were 

coordinating efforts would have led to disputes with the aircraft industry and the military services 
and greater innovating efforts would have led to disputes with BOB and Congress. For his 
complete argument, sec Levine, “United States Aeronautical Research Policy, 1915-1958,” Ch. 6. 

®The give and take between the Chairman and the Director in the area of policy was 
not dysfunctional in the way that the Director-Executive Secretary r^tionship hsul been in 
the area of operations. 
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able to utilize Headquarters as one large staff office in controlling the agency’s 
activities. Apparendy the Top Three, aided by Headquarters piersonnel and 
backed by the prestige of the Main Committee, constituted the unifying essence 
which kept the several field installations moving along in a reasonably coordinated 
manner. 

There were numerous formal procedures, of course, covering such activities 
as authorization and alteration of research projects, fiscal reporting, and account- 
ability for property. Nor did the field centers acquiesce in everything Head- 
quarters wanted: many times great efforts were required to obtain field center 
agreement. During the 1950’s there was an effort to overhaul certain practices 
to achieve tighter control over agency work and to facilitate a better flow of 
information for making decisions.^* 

ill. NACA'S REAaiON TO SPUTNIK 

As indicated earlier, NACA was involved in space-related research, which 
by 1957 had reached an estimated 40 to 50 percent of its total effort.*^ NACA 
had made inputs into the Vanguard project, the DOD missile program (especially 
nose cones), and was largely responsible for the “edge of space” X-15 project. 
There was some tension in the agency on the degree of NACA involvement in 
space research apart from that associated with aeronautics. This dispute pro- 
ceeded at a relatively leisurely pace until Sputnik caused extensive reexamination 
of the Nation’s space efforts in late 1957 and early 1958. The position of the 
space enthusiasts in NACA was greatly strengthened by Sputnik, and the agency’s 
leadership realized that the issue would have to be resolved sooner than had 
been anticipated.” 

Dryden came to realize that the future of the agency was possibly at stake. 
If NACA concentrated solely on aeronautical research, it would lose many of its 
best employees to whatever agency would emerge with the Nation’s space program ; 
on the other hand, if NACA were to take on the Nation’s space program it would 
face radical changes. To make sure that his actions were broadly based, Dryden 
attempted to appraise the sentiments of younger employees, including those in the 
field centers. An example of this is what has come to be called the “Doolittle 
Dinner,” held at the Hotel Staffer in Washington, D.C., on December 18, 1957, 
to which Dryden and Doolittle invited “third echelon” NACA employees who 
would be the future managers of the agency. (The “second echelon” was actuaUy 
excluded from the dinner to permit greater freedom of discussion. ) At this dinner 
Dryden pointed out the implications of various alternative courses of action and 
asked for the opinion of those assembled. The sentiment was overwhelmingly in 
favor of NACA moving into the space field. 

"Bated primarily on interview with Clotaire Wood, Apr. 23, 1963. 

“See footnote 19. 

" The material in this paragraph and the next one has been fitted together from statements 
made by Paul Dembling, Robert Lacklen, Clotaire Wood, and Addison Rothrock in interviews 
with them. 
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After thus exposing himself to a large sample of agency opinion, Dryden led 
the preparation of a series of documents and proposals which were made public 
in January 1958. On January 12, Chairman Doolitde aimounced the fcnmaticm 
of a Special Ccxnmittee <m Space Technology. On January 14, the “Dryden 
Plan,” entitled “A Natimal Research Program for Space Techndogy,” was 
revealed.** The plan Mras an ingenious attend by Dryden to steer a raifnla»i»d 
but di£Scult course which would preserve the best of the old while permitting 
transition into the new. 

The Dryden Plan did not call for establishment of a new agency. Instead 
it pn^xised a space effort based on intercooperation oi existing organizations. 
NACA would expand its ^>ace research program by enlarging its staff, building 
a new ^ace research labcxatory, and increasing its contract research program; it 
would also step up its flight program, while limiting it to basic research. Large- 
scale flights associated with military requirements would be under DOD with 
appropriate NACA inputs. The Naticmal Academy of Sciences and the National 
Science Foundation would assume re^nability fc«- the nature and planning <rf 
experiments to be conducted, mosdy by the private scientific ccmimunity. 

On January 16 the NACA Main Committee passed a resedution railing £<*■ 
a joint pit^^ram along the lines of the Dryden proposal,*® and on February 10 the 
agency issued an internal document outlhiing details of the contemfflated NACA 
cxpaimon.** This latter document called for an increase in NACA staff fiom 
8,000 to 17,000 over a 3-ycar period, with a correspcHidii^ increase in budget from 
$80 million to $180 milhon. The cost of the proposed new laboratmy was esti- 
mated at $380 mifluxi over a 5-year period, while existing facilities were to be 
expanded at the rate of $55 million per year Iot 5 years. 

The March 5 memo to President Eisenhower which reemnmended that 
NACA be given jurisdiction over the civilian space pregram cited the Dryden 
proposal, the Main Committee’s resolution, and NACA’s February 10 t-xpandnn 
plan, as indications <rf NACA being prepared to move forward in qiace.** How- 
ever, the idea of total authority and responsibility in one agency under one man 
was consdered by the administration as the best solution to a problem requiring 
urgent action. The administration’s April 2 proposals inempOTated few of 
Dryden’s uiginal oiganizational suggestions.** 

•The four>-page multilithed text is footnoted “A staff study of the NACA, Januaiy 14, 
1958. I have assumed that it was released to die public on the 14th and that it incoeporates 
Dryden’s thinking. There is little doubt that other pet^le made inputs, and I am sure Dryden 
would call it the “NACA Han.” 

•For text, see Senate Print, Compilation . . No. 2. pp. 29S-294. 

" “A Program for Expansion of NACA Research in Space Flight Technology With Esti- 
™**^^*® Facilities Required,” prepared by the NACA staff and dated Feb. 10, 1958. 

The Mar 5 memo was discussed at length in Ch 1 (Sec II.A) . 

Arthur Levine, in his doctoral dissertation, “United States Aeronautical Research Policy, 
indicates that several NACA leaders strongly opposed the Administration’s space 
agency proposal: *NACA leaders, on the other hand, were firmly convinced that the conunittee* 
t^qse-exccutiye pattern under which NACA had operated for over 40 years wsu superior to die 
single execudve in running a science agency which had extensive relationships with the military. 
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The merits of the Dryden proposal lay in its recognition that the breadth 
of the Nation’s space program was greater than the program of any single agency 
and in the probability that it provided the best means of integrating DOD into 
the Nation’s space efforts. Congress showed great concern for these problems as 
it converted the administration’s proposals into law. 

The transformation of NACA into NASA began in March 1958. This is 
where the next chapter will begin. 

universities, industry and other groups. Disturbed by the way the administration bill was 
developing, NAGA leadcis requesied friendly Congressmen to introduce measures which would 
give NACA the space role, while preserving the traditional NACA organizational pattern” 
(p. 155). The footnote for this statement is: “Interviews with J. C. Hunsaker, J. H. Doolittle, 
J. F. Victory. Review of NACA Minutes 1957-58” (p. 241). 


Choptor Thrt* 


THE LAUNCHING OF NASA 


This chapter spans events from March 1958, when the transformation fnnn 
NACA to NASA got underway, to January 1959, when initial organizational 
efforts had been largely completed. October 1, 1958, the date of NASA’s formal 
establishment, was merely one point in time along this 11-month continu um 
During the 7-month “gestation period” jMior to October 1, effmts were made to 
get NASA to a runnu^ start. Another 4 months passed before the preparatory 
efforts were to be completed. 

I. DEVELOPMENTS PRIOR TO NASA’S FORMAL ESTABUSHMBfT 

The administration’s March 5 decision to build NASA around NACA gave 
NACA the green light to start laying plans for the expansion (rf its program into 
the space-flight development area. President Eisenhower's April 2 directive to 
NACA and DOD stepped up fxeparatcMy activity even further by opening up two 
additional areas — NACA— DOD division of effort and ot ymiraticmal plannin g 
for the new space agency. The nomination of Glennan as NASA 
in early August slowed the pace somewhat pending his af^ierance <m the 
Gleiman began to devote full time to NASA beginning in early September, after 
which events moved rapidly toward the October 1 cstahl«hm«mt , 

A. Th« Gonasit of NASA’s Spaco Flight Dovolepmont P r og ra m 

The March 5 decision permitted NACA to think seriously about the imi^e- 
men^timi of some of the program proposals that it had been making during the 
inevious 2 months. NACA’s February 10 staff study had delineated smne <rf tl w 
important pre^ram problems that would face a new space agency.^ Since NACA 
possessed substantial competence in space-related research, the study focused on 
technical development, especially the design and building of space hardware. 

Dryden imderstood the difficulties that would occur in diis area and the im- 
portance of attacking them vigorously and early. Dryden felt that aggressive 
leadership was cspeciaUy important, so he selected Abe Silvcrstein, Associate Di- 

*See Ch. 2 (See. III). See also general diiciusion in Historical Sketch of NASA 
(Washington: NASA, EP-29, 1965), 
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rector of NACA’s Lewis Propulsion Laboratory, to come to Washington and 
organize a space-flight development program.* This turned out to be rather an 
important decision in NASA’s early administrative history. Silverstein is a good 
example of the importance of personality in administration.* He was to play a 
key role in Headquarters for over 3 years. As an administrator he kept very close 
tabs on program details and participated in small decisions as well as large ones. 
Yet he did not seem to stifle the initiative of his subordinates and he was surpris- 
ingly successful in developing and training good managers. 

Silverstein’s initial efforts, starting in March 1958, were directed tov/ard 
defining the dimensions, both qualitatively and quantitatively, of the new space 
agency’s flight development program.* Also involved was early planning for a 
new space-flight development field center. Putting price tags on new projects and 
new facilities was part of the process in order to permit the preparation of a supple- 
mental request for appropriations. As time went by it became increasingly im- 
portant to integrate into NACA’s planning the projects that were earmarked for 
transfer from DOD. 


B. NACA^OD Diseussiens 

On April 2, the same day that the draft legislation establishing NASA was 
sent to Congress, President Eisenhower directed NACA and DOD to “jointly 
review the pertinent [space] programs currently under way within or planned by 
the Department [of Defense, and to recommend] . . . which of these programs 
should be placed under the direction of the new Agency.” In addition, the two 
agencies were to make arrangements either for the transfer of pertinent DOD 
facilities to the new agency or for the cooperative utilization of the facilities. The 
President’s Special Assistant for Science and Technology, Dr. James Killian, and 
the Bureau of the Budget were to help in settling any problems that might arise 
between NACA and DOD.' 

The talks got underway immediately and were under the general cognizance 
of NACA Director Dryden and Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles. The initial 
effort was directed toward the identification of what DOD projects should be con- 
sidered for transfer.* 

’ Interview with Hugh L. Dryden, Apr. 9, 1963. 

’ Silverstein was bom in 1908 and educated in engineering at Rose Polytechnic Institute in 
his native Terre Haute, Ind. He joined NACA’s Langley Laboratory in 1929 and did wind- 
tunnel design and research. In 1943 he was transferred to NACA’s new propulsion laboratory 
at Cleveland, Ohio, where he directed the work in several of the lab’s major facilities. He was 
appointed Associate Director in 1952. He served on many NACA conunittees and interagency 
advisory boards. In 1938 he received an honorary doctorate from Cleveland’s Case Institute 
of Technology. 

* Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 

•SeeCh. l,Sec. II.C. 

‘See Dryden’s letter to ARPA Director Roy Johnson, Apr. 15, 1958. In addition to 
requesting descriptions of ARPA space projects, Diyden indicates that he had selected Crowley, 
Abbott, and Gilruth to represent NACA in talks with ARPA’s Johnson and York who had been 
appointed by Quarles. 
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There was ready agreement that the Advanced Research Projects Agency’s 
space science program (Project Vanguard, lunar probes, etc.) should be trans- 
feiTcd because it was essentially civilian in nature. The reconnaissance satellite 
project was left with DOD because o( its military ^gnificance. There were 
numerous projects in a gray area between military and civilian including the very 
important man— in-space area. NACA and DOD initially attempted one solution 
to this problem by making a joint project out of the man— in-space program-^ 
BOB frowned on jointly managed projects, however, and that approach to the first 
manned satellite program was dropped by eariy May.® 

Discussions on gray-area projects omtinued, but no decisicxis were made 
pending the passage erf the Space Act* 

C. Plonning NASA's Initiol Organizotion 

NACA, in response to President Eisenhower’s April 2 instructions that it 
should “formulate such detailed plans as may be required to reorient its present 
IMX^[rams, internal cHganization, and management structure to carry out the 
functions to be assigned ...” to NASA, established an Ad Hoc Cmnmittee on 
NASA Organization, chaired by Ira Abbott, NACA Assistant Director for Aero- 
dynamic Research.^® 

On the basis of existii^ NACA organization, provisions of the draft legis- 
lation submitt^ to Congress, informal talks with NACA officials, several earlier 
staflF studies, and personal experience, the Abbott Committee came up with a 
prel imin a r y report in May.^^ The report included organization charts for NASA 
and functional statements for each Headquarters office. The May draft was 
circulated for information and comment pric«^ to a scries of forxnal internal 
discussions of specific details.^* 

As a result of the internal discussions, several minor revisions of the report 
were madc.^* The final report was dated August 12, 1958. It prc^)osed a 

'Sec traiucript of Dryden’s rcmarics on the Apr. 27, 1958, CBS broadcast of "Face the 
Nation,” refuted in House Hearings, AstronatOics and Space Exploration, pp. 950-956. 

• Interview with Willii Sh^ley, Bureau of the Budget; May 7, 1964. See also "Statement 
Regarding N<^tiatkms Between . . . NACA and . . . ARPA . . . May 9, 1958,” House 
Hearings, Astronautics and Space Exploration, pp. 949-950. Sec forthcoming This New Ocean: 
A History of Project Mercury (Washington: NASA SP-4007, 1966) . 

* Documents related to NACA— DOD discussions during die summer of 1958 have not been 
located by this researcher. 

'•Other members were Ralph Cushman, Procurement Officer; Paul Dembling, General 
Coui^; Robert Lacklen, Personnel Officer; Ralph Ulmer, Budget Officer; and Clotaiie Wood, 
Special Assistant to the Director. Dryden appointed the Committee, Apr. 14, 1958. A 
from Lacklen to Victory recommending committee membership is dated Apr. 4, 1958. 

“The report is identified by the covering memo dated May 21, 1958: “Memorandum for 
the Director, NACA. Subject: Report of Ad Hoc Committee on NASA Organization.” All 
six members signed the memorandum. 

“Sec Abbott memo to Chamberlin et al., May 23, 1958. Subject: Organization and 
Staffing of NASA Headquarters. 

“Two interim reports, dated June 2, 1958, and July 25, 1958, were made prior to the 
final report of Aug. 12, 1958. The July and August versions incorporated the provisions of 
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continuation of the existing NACA organization with one important modification 
and three important additions. The financial management function of NACA 
was modified by raising it several echelons and placing it under a comptroller 
who was directly under the agency head. The additions consisted of two new 
program areas (space-flight development, which Silverstein was already pulling 
together, and space sciences), and a new space-flight development field center. 

The final report was not made until after it had become known that Glennan, 
an outsider, would become NASA’s Administrator rather than Dryden. The 
extent to which the report made an impact into NASA’s initial organizationa! 
structure is discussed later in this chapter. 


D. Nomination and Confirmation of Gionnan and Dryden 

From April through July it had been generally assumed that NACA Director 
Hugh Dryden would probably head NASA, l^m in 1898, graduated from 
John Hopkins with a Ph.D. in physics in 1919, he was named head of the 
National Bureau of Standards Areodynamic Section in 1920, and in 1946 he 
became the Bureau’s Associate Director.** A year later he left the Bureau to 
become NACA’s Director of Research. He not only established a fine reputation 
as a research scientist but also served on numerous national and international 
committees, was awarded numerous honors, and was a member of many societies. 
His list of publications is long. His reputation as an administrator of research 
was good. He was quietly efficient, firm but not a desk pounder, and rational. 
He proceeded on the basis of facts and reality and heatated in takmg chances 
without weighing carefully all possible consequences. He was highly respected 
by his subordinates, though sometimes considered too cautious by more aggres- 
sive younger elements. 

It is difficult to ascertain why Dryden did not receive the official nomination 
as NASA Administrator. The public record indicates that he was ‘Vetoed” by 
the members of the House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Explo- 
ration largely because of his candid testimony at an August 1, 1958, hearing in 
which he declared himself unwilling to spend large sums of money on a crash 
program in which the payoff would be highly uncertain.** He thought there 

the Space Act dealing with the National Aeronautics and Space Council, the Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee, and the Inventions and Contributions Board. 

“ For a more detailed biography, see U.S. Congress, Senate, Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics, Nominations, Hearing on the Nomination of T . Keith Glennan . . . and Hugh 
L. Dryden, Aug. 14, 1958, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington; GPO, 1958), pp. 21-26, here- 
after cited as Senate Hearing, Nominations (Glennan and Dryden). 

” U.S. Congress, House, Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, Author- 
izing Construction for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Hearings on H.R. 
13619, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1958), pp. 9, 12 (hereafter cited as House 
Hearings, Authorizing Construction for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration). 
For the newspaper account, see the New York Times, Aug. 6, 1958, p. 10. For an editorial 
defending Dryden’s candor and realism on what could and could not be done, see the New York 
Times, Aug. 7, 1958, p. 24. 
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was a limit to the amount of money that NASA could effectively utilize, and 
that if the agency found that more could be used, it should be aslr««H £«• at that 
time. Many Coi^ressmen thought a bolder approach was necessary if the 
Russians were to be l^pfrogged.** It should also be pointed out that the 
Eis^ower administration made a practice of appointing Republicans to high 
positions. Drydcn was a career dvil servant and a n<»ninal Democrat.*^ 

The responsibility for finding the person to head NASA was given to Killian.** 
The extent <rf the search that was ccmducted has not been made puUic. On 
Augu« 7, 1958, Killian, with Eisenhower’s approval, telephcmed Glennan and 
asked him to come to Washington to discuss the position.** President Eisenhower 
offered Glennan the job and he accepted. 

Thcanas Keith Glerman had president of Cleveland’s Case Institute 
of Technology since 1947.** During his tenure Case had been transformed into 
one of the top en^eering schools in the Nation. Bom in 1905, he received a 
bachelor’s d^ree in electrical engineering from Yale and spent most of his pre- 
Worid War II career in the motion jHcture industry, specializing in sound systems. 
IBs move toward public service started during Woiid War II when he 
the Navy’s Underwater Sound Laboratories. Frwn 1950 to 1952 he served as a 
member the Atomic Enei^ Cc»nmissi(»i, an experience which greatly in- 
fluenced many of his actions as NASA Administrator. He haH received five 
honorary doctorates. He was a member of numerous boards (NSF, IDA, AEC 
General Advisory Oxnmittee, Standard Oil (rf Ohio, etc. ) from which he resigned 
upon beoxning NASA Administrattx’. 

At die time of his nomination little was known about his abilities as an 
administrate*. It turned out that he was not unlike Dryden in solid deliberate- 
ness and unwillingness to make promises without knowing that he could deliver 
the goods. He, too, proceeded rationally. One of his great frustrations stemmed 
from the absence of a clear national space policy and the guidelines for action that 
would flow from it. 

The nominations were sent to the Senate on August 9. The August 14 puWic 
hearing ccmducted by the Senate Special Committee on Space and Astronautics 


For a statement of the House committee’s “leapfrog” concept, see U.S. Congress, House 
Select Conujuttee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, Establisknunt of the National Stael 

12575, 85th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1958) p. 4. 
i -I >V*°y****** ^ events suggests that this factor may have been more important in the 
taum of Dry^n to get the n o m i n a t ion as Admini s tr ator. The Space Act was July 29 
DrydM pve his fra^ testimony to die Ifouse committee Aug. 1. However, the 
members dissatisfaction was not piclced up by the news services until Aug. 5. ^ 

contMM on Aug. 7. In the meantime several persons had been asked to serve as Administratw 
and 1^ dKlmed. A further complicating factor was that James Doolitde, NACA 

offered the job, declined it, and then later reconsidered, only to decline it once again. All 
this su^ests that finding someone to serve in what was regarded as a difficult position was not 
easy and may have taken some time. 

Letter, Killian to the author, Sept. 3, 1963. 

“ Interview with T. Keith Glennan, Jan. 18, 1964. 

•For a mwe detailed biography, see Senate Hearing, Nominations ((^ennan and Dryden), 
pp. 2-3. 
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was relatively friendly and the nominations were unanimously approved.*' Full 
Senate confirmation came on August 15, and Glennan and Dryden were sworn m 
at the White House on August 19.** 

E. Glennan's August and September Actions 

Had Dryden been named NASA Administrator, NACA’s preparatory work 
paving the way for NASA would have constituted a basis for action with little 
modification. The appointment of Glennan meant the views of an outsider must 
be incorporated. This began the day Glennan and Dryden were sworn in. 

Initial Decisions on Organization and Staffing. Glennan met with NACA 
nfflriaU on August 19 to icview the proposals of the Abbott Committee and to 
determine the initial organizational structure for the agency.*® 

Even though an interim structure was agreed upon, Glennan recognized that 
the problems of the agency’s long-run organization required more careful study. 
As Administrator he wanted greater opportunity to mold the new agency along 
lines of his own choosing, and he felt the need for an outside evaluation of plam 
and proposals formulated by NACA. He sought the advice of severd “outsiders,” 
including John Corson, manager of the Washington office of McKinsey & Co., a 
management consulting firm.** By the end of September, McKinsey & Co. had 
been hired to make an organizational study of NASA which was to serve as the 
hagj« for the long-ran structure of the agency.*® In addition, Corson voluntarily 
supplied Glennan with the names of several individuals, a few of whom Glennan 
later appointed to important NASA positions.** 

” Senate Hearings, Nominations (Glennan and Dryden) . .... 

** Glennan began devoting his full time to NASA Sept. 9. Before that he divided his time 
between NASA and Case Institute, 

The details of this meeting and what was decided are presented later in this chapter. 

” Glennan became acquainted with Corson when McKinsey & Co. had done a study in 1955 
on atomic energy (The McKinsey Report on Peaceful Uses) . 

* On the basis of a Sept. 14 meeting with Glennan, Corson wrote a Memorandum for 
Discussion (Sept. 16) outlining a plan for the study of NASA’s organization. Glennan apwd 
to the plans and a contract was entered into (NASw 1, Oct. 10, 1958). The details of this 
study are presented later in this chapter. Corson’s Sept. 16 memo also reveals some of Glennan s 
thinking on the scope of the task before him. Five areas are identified as requiring Glennan s 
personal attention: formulation of NASA’s program; cstj^lishment of effective external relation^ 
ships; decisions on the transfers of programs and facilities to NASA; plans for satisfying the 
demand for information on NASA; and structuring and staffing the organization. Two para- 
graphs reflect Glennan’s determination to stay on top of ffie organization rather than become 
engulfed in it: “Obviously, you cannot personally find time to handle each of these several 
essential activities. And equally obviously, you will want to have a major part in the formulation 
of NASA’s program, and you cannot be relieved of the necessity of esteblishing p^n^ 
relationships with legislative and executive leaders and (eventually— and soon) of meeting the 
demands of the press, the radio, television, and many groups for personal statements and personal 

appearances. ... 

“You will want to have the determining role in most decisions as to the organizauonu 
structure to be established, its administrative policies, and the key personnel to be recruited. 
On these tasks, this Firm can be of some assistance.” ... u- 

*• Since McKinsey & Co. did not engage in executive search activity, help in this area wm 
given on an informal, volunteer basis. Corson prepared three lists of names: one list for the 
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Talks Resumed With DOD, Although talks between NACA and DOD 
during April and May had identified the DOD projects susceptible of transfer, 
no formal decisions had been made pending the passage of the Space Act and the 
appointment of the individuals who could l^ally act for the new agency. With 
Glennati and Drydeh swran in, talks with DOD were resumed. On August 20 
they met with DOD <^dals to determine where matters stood.*^ Earlier effwts 
paid oS and there was general agreement <m tii^ projects to be transferred. No 
agreements were reached, however, on the transfer of facilities. DOD e xp r es se d 
some concern over the Bureau of the Budget’s effort to get as much transferred 
as posable. 

It was agreed that details the transfer of Project Vanguard (the IGY earth 
satellite project and the most com|dicated fHoject transfer cmitemf^ted) could 
be wmrked out by direct negotiations between the Naval Research Labwatory 
(NRL), its manago', and a NACA/NASA dcs^ee named by Gleiman. An 
October 1 target date was agreed upon for all jMoject transfers, but it was 
acknowledged that facility transfers would have to |HOceed man dowiy. 

The facility transfer problem partially stenuned from a lack ai detailed 
knowledge (rf various alternatives. It was agreed that teams of NACA ofiidals, 
acccHnpanied by an ARPA representative, should visit various DOD installations 
and make appropriate recommendations.** A September 9 deadline was estab- 
lished for completing this operatiem. As it turned out, no transfers took |dace 
until Decemlxx 1958. 

The transfer efforts ran into a legal snarl in that the Space Act provided 
ex|didtly for the transfer of functions and facilities but said nothing about the 
transfer of projects, except by implication. This made drafting the transfer 
documents a more difficult tadc than originally contemplated.** 

Documents Establishing NASA* The Space Act jHovided fcH* tire NACA- 
to-NASA tranffer to take {dace 90 days after the date of enactment, or earlier 
if the NASA Administrator armounced in the Federal Register that NASA had 
been organized and was ready to begin work." October 1 was a convenient 
date from a reporting point of view because it was both a monthly and quarteriy 
dividing point. The armouncement, or {Nociamation as it was called, was read 
at an emotion-charged meeting of NACA Headquarters persotmel on September 

podtion of Administrattvo Assistant to the Adxnmistrator, another fw the position of D ir e cto r 
of Business Administration, and the third for the position of General GounaeL The three 
individuals appointed, W^ey Hjomevik, Albert Siepert, and John Johnson, were all on 
Corson’s lists. (Interview with J<An Corson, Apr, 26, 1963.) Johnson’s appointment was 
not related to this, however. (Interview with T. Keith Glennan, Jan. 18, 1964.) 

"See “Notes of Conversation” (Glennan, Quailes, ct al.), Aug. 20, 1958 , and “Notes of 
Discussion With Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett,” Aug. 20, 1958. 

■ Only a few records concerning the work of these teams have been located. Two teams 
were used, one covered the West, the other the East 

* Interview with Willis Shapley, Bureau of the Budget, May 7, 1964. 

-Sec. 301e. 
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25, 1958.®^ It appeared in the Federal Register September 30, and persons who 
left work Tuesday as NACA employees came back the next morning, October 1, 
as NASA employees. 

The proclamation was not the only significant document at this time. On 
October 1, President Eisenhower isued an executive order transferring several' 
space projects and over $100 million in appropriations from DOD to NASA.*® 
The details of these transfers are discussed in the next section. 

As mentioned earlier, NASA’s formal establishment was only one discrete 
event on a long continuum. NASA on October 1 was virtually identical with 
NACA on September 30. Even the transfers from DOD were lai;gely paper — 
their impact did not come until months later. LegaUy and psychologically, how- 
ever, October 1 is significant. It symbolized the readiness of the United States 
to move forward in space. 

II. NASA’S FIRST 4 MONTHS 


A. The Nature and Importance of the Transfers From DOD to NASA 

The transfer of DOD projects and facilities to NASA had administrative 
and technical facets not measurable in quantitative terms. Merc transfer is one 
thing; true integration is something else. One of the most difficult administra- 
tive problems that NASA has had to face has been creating a truly integrated 
and smoothly functioning organization out of the various g^roups and programs 
that were pulled together. This theme will emerge ag^ain and again in later 
chapters. 

The Transfer of Project Vanguard. The transfer to NASA of the U.S. 
Scientific Satellite Project was fully expected and agreed to by all parties involved. 
The October 1 Executive Order made the legal transfer. To keep ffie project 
going while details were worked out, NASA immediately del^ated back to NRL 
the authority to run the project. Details worked out in the course of NASA 
and NRL/DOD negotiations were finalized in an agreement signed by Glennan 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles on November 20, 1958.** 

Under the provisions of this agreement almost all the civilian personnel 
complement of NRL’s Vang;uard Division was to be transferred en masse, without 

" For a partial text, tee footnote 28 of Ch. 1 . 

** Executive Order 10783, 23 F.R. 7643. In addition, numerous news releases, ftict sheets, 
and similar documents were also issued. For examples, tee NACA Release, “NASA To Take 
Over NACA September 30,” Sept. 26, 1958; NACA Announcement, “Notice of Change of 
Address,* Sept. 30, 1958; NASA Release, “Fact Sheet on the Transfer of Certain Functions 
from Department of Defense . . .,” Oct. 1, 1958; NASA Release, “Gleiman Announces First 
Details of New Space Agency Organization,” Oct. 5, 1958; NASA Release, “. . . brief biog- 
raphies of the top officers . . .,” Oct. 5, 1958. 

“ “Agreement Between Department of Defense and National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Regarding Transfer of Records, Property, Facilities, and Civilian Personnel of Project 
■Vanguard.” Cover Letter, Quarles to Glennan, Nov. 20, 1958 (31 pstges with enclosures). 
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change of title, grade, or salary, as of November 16, 1958. Also to be transferred 
were items (property, equijxncnt, supplies, etc.) purchased with Vanguard m<Miey, 
as wen as unexpended Vanguard funds (about $25 millicm) . To keep the Van- 
guard project going smoothly, the team was to continue to use NRL facilities 
in southeast Washington, D.C., until January 1, 1960, when a physical move to 
NASA’s new Bdtsville research laboratory was expected. NRL would 
continue to give the same support as in the past (for which it would be reim- 
bursed by NASA) , except for ^ose areas in which NASA might wish to provide 
its own suppmt. NRL would continue to handle all c(Hitractual matters until 
completion of existing ccmtracts. Certain supply items and a small contingent 
of personnel at Cape Canaveral and the IGY passive tracking network (Mini- 
track) with personnd scattered through several Latin American countries were 
also included in the transfer package. 

The mass personnd move did not take fdace until November 30, when 148 
persons were transferred.** John Hagen, Vanguard Directtn*, had been trans- 
ferred on an individual basb on November 5. 

ARPA and Air Force Transfers*^ In addition to Vanguard, juiisdictum 
over several other projects without specific names, personnd, facilities, etc., was 
transferred to NASA, together with related funds. Jurisdiction over two lunar 
probes being executed by the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division (AFBMD) was 
tranirferred from ARPA to NASA. In effect, the Air Force became a type of 
ccaxtractor or executive agent for NASA rather than for ARPA. Two lunar 
probes and three satellite projects (induding two inflatable sphere projects) being 
executed by the Army Ballistic Missfle Agency (ABMA) were also transferred 
from ARPA to NASA. Money that ARPA was to have paid to the Air Force 
and the Army was transferred to NASA so that NASA could pay it out. The 
amount involved was $59.2 million.” 

Several engine devdopment |Hojects were transferred directly frexn the Air 
Fchcc, induding the impentant miUiem-pound-thrust, single-chamber engine (the 
F— 1 ) for which the Air Force had a study contract with North American Aviation. 
Money transferred with these projects amounted to $57.8 million. 

Transfer of JPL and the Atiempied Transfer of ABMA. That part 
the Army’ s space program transferred to NASA consisted of two lunar probes and 
three s at el li t e projects. On the basis of the reports of its facilities fact-finding 
teams, NASA decided to seek the transfer of the facilities related to tiiese |»roject 5 . 

** Some accounts put the figure at 157. See 'Report to the House Onmnittee on Science 
and Astronautics (Requested in Hearing before the Committee on March 9, 1959),” Mar. 17, 
1959 (prepared by NASA Personnel Division, mimeographed) (hereafter cited as “Report to 
the House Committee on Science and Astronautics,” Mar. 17, 1959). 

* Account based on Executive Order 10783, 23 F.R. 7643, and NASA Release, “Fact Sheet 
on the Transfer of Certain Functions From Department of Defense . . Oct. 1, 1958. 

"Lest there be created the impression that ARPA had been stripped of all its projects, 
it should be noted that antiinissile missiles; solid propellants; warning, navigation, communica- 
tion, and meteorological satellites; and large boosters were left with ARPA, inve^ving FY 1959 
funds of $420 million. 
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On October 14 Glennan made a formal request for transfer, citing the transfer 
provision of the Space Act.®^ In view of the fact that the same Army organiza- 
tional elements were involved in a similar request a year later, it is well to clarify 
exactly what those elements were.^® 

In early 1958 the Army had consolidated its missile development program in 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command (AOMC) with headquarters at the Red- 
stone Arsenal (RA) adjacent to Huntsville, Ala. Under AOMC were three 
subordinate commands: the Army Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA), the Army 
Rocket and Guided Missile Agency (ARGMA), and the White Sands (N. Mex.) 
Missile Range (WSMR). The Army-owned Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL), 
staffed and operated by the California Institute of Technology (Cal Tech) under 
a contractual arrangement with the Army, was responsive to AOMC. Three well- 
known personalities were associated with these organizations: Maj. Gen. John 
Medaris, head of AOMC; William Pickering of JPL; and Wemher von Braun 
of ABMA’s principal operating element, the Development Operations Division. 
The Army, true to the Army Ordnance Corps’ “arsenal concept,” had concen- 
trated in AOMC complete capability to design, manufacture, and launch large, 
multistage vehicles; with JPL help, the payload could be included as well. ABMA 
and JPL together formed the Army team responsible for Explorer 7, the U.S. first 
satellite, launched late in January 1958. 

This capability was exactly what NASA needed. Without it NASA would 
have had to depend almost completely on contractors or follow the slow process 
of developing its own capabilities. Accordingly, NASA requested tramfer of 
JPL and about half of ABMA’s Development Operations Division. 

It would appear that NASA’s request was supported by top DOD officials. 
The Army, however, strongly opposed it, claiming that the ABMA Development 
Operations Division (the von Braun team) could not be broken up without dire 
consequences.®® Statistics were offered to show that the ovcrwhdming portion 
of ABMA’s effort was directly related to battlefield needs and thus essential to 
national defense.^® The Army had been very proud and protective of its Redstone 
and intermediate ballistic missile program. Its strong opposition to a transfer that 
would have dealt the program a death blow was a natural reaction. In fighting 
the proposed transfer, the Army marshaled its friends in Congress and among the 
public by going outside of official channels and leaking the story to the Baltimore 
Sun,^^ 

^New York Times, Oct. 15, 1958, p. 1. 

" For greater detaU, see U.S. Congress, Senate, Gomniittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, Subcommittee on Governmental Organization for Space Activities, Investigation of 
Governmental Organization for Space Activities, Hearings, 86di Gong., 1st sess. (Washington: 
GPO, 1959), pp. 220-245 (hereafter cited as Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental 
Organization for Space Activities). 

“ New York Times, Oct. 16, 1958, p. 14; Oct. 19, p. 16; Oct. 23, p. 1. 

" See testimony of General Medaris, U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, NASA Authorization Subcommittee, Transfer of Von Braun Team to NASA, 
Hearing on H.J. Res. 567, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1960), p. 36 (hereafter 
cited as Senate Hearing, Transfer of Von Braun Team to NASA). 

“Medaris, Maj. Gen. J. B., Countdown for Decision, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, Ch. 19. 
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The subsequent uproar forced DOD to modify its position and the issue was 
taken to the National Aeronautics and Space Council, where a compromise solu- 
tion was arranged. JPL would be transferred to NASA, and ABMA would be 
kept intact under the Army, with the proviso that it would be responsive to 
NASA’s needs. This decision gave rise to three significant documents. 

A December 3, 1958, Executive Order transferred to NASA all JPL’s non- 
military functions and related Government property, including appropriations of 
$4,078,250." The detailed agreement, worked out by NASA and DOD and also 
dated December 3, provided for organic transfer on December 31." JPL was to 
be transferred in its entirety, except that the Army was to maintain ccmtractual 
relationships with JPL/Cal Tech in several spe^c areas (most notably the 
Sergeant program) through 1959, by which time most Army activities would be 
phased out. Thus NASA and JPL were to be rcspcxisive to Army requirements. 

In another document, also dated December 3, the Army agreed to make the 
resources of ABMA and other AOMC units responsive to NASA requirements, 
although Army military requirements would have first priority." In effect, this 
agreement permitted NASA to bypass the Pentagon and deal directly with Gen- 
eral Medaris. 

Other Transfers. In addition, numerous individuals transferred to NASA 
from many Federal agencies. For example, NASA’s Beltsville Space Center, later 
the Goddard Space Flight Center, was to be populated almost entirdy by traiss- 
ferees. Its Vanguard Division was composed of persons transferred frmn the 
Naval Research Lsdx»atory with the transfer of Project Vanguard described 
earlier." John W. Townsend, Jr., head of Beltsville’s Space ^ence Division, 
transferred from NRL’s Upper Atmosphere Sounding Rocket group on October 
20 and brought with him 46 NRL scientists who officially transf er red to NASA 
December 28. Robert Jastrow, head of the Theoretical Div^n, transferred 
from NRL November 10, and Thomas Jenkins followed suit December 15 to 
become administrative cfficer for the new NASA center. NRL also supplied 
several high NASA Headquarters officials — ^Horner Newell, John Clark, and 
Milton Rosen — all of whom transferred to NASA October 20. Although NRL 
accounted for a large number of transf e r ee s, many other agencies were also 
involved." 

Swmmmy. By the time NASA’s blanket transfer authority expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, it had acquired Project Vsu^;uard with about 150 pec^le and 
over $25 million, JPL and the Cal Tech contract to staff and operate it, and 
control over several DOD projects and $1(X) million in appropriations related 

“Executive Older 10793, 23 FJt. 9405. 

“For the text of the agreement, sec First Semiannual Report to Congress of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (Oct. 1, 1958 through Mar. 31, 1959) (Washing^n: 
GPO, 1959), pp. 81—84 (hereafter cited as NASA, First Semiannual Report). 

“For the text of the agreement, see NASA, First Semiannual Report, pp. 85-87. 

“ All data on NRL transfers are taken from **Report to the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics,” Mar. 17, 1959. 

^ New York Times, Nov. 17, 1958, pp. 1, 7. Also see Alfred Rosenthal, Early Years of the 
Goddard Space Flight Center (Grcenbelt, Md.: GSFC, 1963). 

215-892 0—66 5 
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thereto. In addition to the Vanguard personnel, about 50 scientists and tech- 
nicians had transferred from NRL. An additional 200 individuals had been 
added from other sources. With the approximately 8,000 NACA transferees, 
NASA’s roster as of December 31, 1958, stood at 8,420. The next large transfer 
of personnel did not take place for a year and a half. 


B. The Evolution Toward NASA’s Initial Organizational Structure 

NASA’s first official organization chart was dated January 29, 1959, and 
depicted an organizational structure that was to prevail without major change 
for almost 12 months. The January 1959 chart evolved over a period of several 
months during which numerous “proposed” and “tentative” charts were prepared 
and discussed. Tracing out the changes from one chart to the next reveals how 
the January 1959 structure emerged. The pertinent charts, eight in number, 
can be found in Appendix B. The three most important ones have also been 
reproduced in this chapter. 

Comparing the charts can be facilitated by dividing NASA’s organization 
into five segments — top management (the Administrator, Deputy Administrator, 
and Associate Administrator or general manager) ; external and legal relations 
(the hard-to-classify offices reporting directly to the Administrator) ; adminis- 
tration (personnel, financial management, etc.); research (the NACA program 
core); development (the new program area). These segments appear most 
clearly on the January 1959 chart (fig. 3-3). The following is a comparison 
of the charts themselves — the underlying substance is discussed in the next section 
where the reports of a management consulting firm, McKinscy & Co., are 
examined in detail. 

The first attempt to meld the NACA nucleus, Silverstein’s space flight devel- 
opment plans, the provisions of the Space Act, and certain additional innovations, 
was made by the Abbott Committee and has already been briefly discussed.^^ 
The organizational proposals of this committee, depicted by its August 11, 1958, 
chart (fig. 3-1) included several significant changes in the then-existing NACA 
organization. The space-flight development activity was given a coequal but 
separate status vis-a-vis research activity. This was in accordance with Dryden’s 
position that these two activities must be kept divorced from each other as much as 
possible.^® The Abbott Committee also proposed a separate status for space 
sciences and an upgrading of the financial management and facility coordination 
functions. The proposed space-flight development center was given jurisdiction 
over NACA’s existing Wallops Pilotless Aircraft Station. An Assistant for Inter- 
national Activities was added to the “external relations” segment, and the security 
and publications functions were shifted to the “administration” segment. 


Sec. I.C of this chapter. 

" Interview with Hugh L. Dryden, Apr. 9, 1963. 
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The chart dated August 21 represented initial decisions by Glennan and 
Dryden concerning the Abbott Committee Report/® The space science program 
area was eliminated, and an Office of Program Planning and Evaluation added/® 
Thus Glennan accepted, initially, most of the Abbott Committee proposals. 

The October 24 chart (fig. 3-2) represented second thoughts on several 
i^^x>rtant items. The space science function was given a home in the “develop- 
ment” s^ment The university contracting jMX>gram was detached from the 
“research” s^ment and added to the “development” segment — a paper move 
that never materialized. The most fundamental change concerned the Comp- 
troller and Facility Coordinator: both were shifted from the “top management” 
segment to the “adniinistration” segment, where they had been under NACA. 
This development is explained in detail in the next section. The November 14 
chart contained no subs^tive changes. 

In December, McKinscy & Co. made its report, including a structural chart 
depicting its recommendations for NASA’s organization. This chart included an 
exceedingly important feature not appearing previously — the position of Associate 
Administrator, to be a kind of general manager. Lesser changes included the 
reappearance of an Office of International Activities, addition of an audit office to 
the “administration” segment, and the return of the rmiversity ccxitracting office 
to its old home in the “research” segment. Not all these changes can be attributed 
solely to McKinsey & Co. ; this will ^ discussed in the next section. 

The official chart signed by Glennan on January 29, 1959 (fig. 3-3), was 
almost identical to the December chart prepared by McKinscy & Co.®' An 
Assistant Adxninistrator for Congressional Affairs was added. The newly acquired 
Jet Propulsicxi Labewratory was added to the “development” segment. Akhough 
an Inventions and Contributions Board was established December 16, 1958, and 


» 

^On Aug. 19, 1958, the day Glennan and Dryden were sworn in, there was a meeting 
of Glennan, Dryden, Crowley, Gilxuth, and the six members of the Abbott Cmnmittee, at which 
the Committee’s final report was discussed. In addition to the changes described in the above 
paragraph, the position of Executive Assistant to the Administrator was scratched and the titles 
of Asso^te Administrator and Assistant Administrator were changed to Director and Assistant 
Director. (Information based on Clotaire Wood’s marked-up Aug. 12 organization chart) 
The Aug. 21 chart was exhibited and explained by Glennan at the final meeting of the NACA 
Main Committee held that day. He emphasized the importance of the Office of Program 
planning and Evaluation {Forty~FouTth Annual Report of the NACA, 1958, p. 95). 

"The Office of Program Planning and Evaluatioa was to serve as a long-range planning 
office and Glennan put much personal effort into staffing it The program evaluation aspect 
was never fully clarified. The international activities function stemmed from Sec. 205 of the 
Space Act — “The Administration . . . may engage in a program of international cooperation 
in work done pursuant to this Act. . . 

^When the chart was distributed, there was attached a memo signed by Glennan (dated 
Jan. 30, 1959), in which he called it the “organizational structure . . . approved for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration at this time.’’ He went on to say that it 
“establishes . . . the lines of authority and responsibility to be observed by NASA employees.” 
He stated that it was based on the McKinsey recommendations after “extensive review by NASA 
staff.” 
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new research advisory committees January 1, 1959, these elements did not appear 
on an organization chart until March 3 1 , 1959.®^ 

Except for Wallops Station, the former NACA laboratories were con- 
tinuously viewed during this period as part of the “research” segment. The 
only change was that the individual to whom the laboratory directors reported 
( Crowley ) was now one step farther down the NASA hierarchy. 

The significant organizational decisions made through Januarj^ 1959 were 
establishment of the position of Associate Administrator, establishment of the 
space-flight development pogram, establidiment of a space-flight development 
field center, acquisition of JPL, rejection of the comptroUership concept, and 
rejection of a separate space science program. Another decision, the establish- 
ment of the Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, did not prove to be as 
significant as originally intended. 

C. The McKmsey Report on Organizing Headquarters functions 

Glennan did not wish to ratify what he had inherited without getting an 
expert, outside point of view. Therefore he hired McKinsey & Co., a highly 
respected management consulting firm, to make a study of NASA’s organization 
that would aid him in establishing the best possible bzise for the long-run growth 
of the agency.®® 

The $33,000 McKinsey contract was dated October 10, 1958.®^ Through 
analysis of the Abbott Report, discussions with NASA Headquarters jjersonnel and 
BOB officials, and visits to at least two field installations, McKinsey & Co. was to 
make recommendations on the best organization for NASA Headquarters, the 
proper function of each Headquarters office, and how potential transfers to NASA 
could best be accommodated.®® NASA was to cooperate by making records and 
office space available. 


" The Inventions and Contributions Board was authorized by Sec. 305 of the Space Act 
(see Ch. 1, Sec. III). James Hootman was named full-time secretary to the five-member board, 
composed of Robert Littell, Paul Dembling, Allen Crocker, Elliott Mitchell, and C. Guy Ferguson. 
(See NASA Release, Dec. 16, 1958.) The proposal to reconstitute the 28 NACA technical 
committees and subcommittees into 13 NASA Research Advisory Committees was made by 
J. W. Crowley’s memorandum for the Administrator, Oct. 28, 1958. Subject: Recommenda- 
tion for Establishment of NASA Research Advisory Committee. Glennan approved the proposal. 
(See Glennan’s letter to NACA committee chairmen, Nov, 10, 1958.) The NACA committees 
went out of existence Dec. 31, 1958. For a more detailed description, sec NASA Release, 
Nov. 21, 1958; “Functions and Responsibilities of Research Advisory Committees of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration,” Jan. 1, 1959; and NASA General Directive No. 10, 
Feb. 10, 1959. 

“See Sec. I.E above, especially footnote 25. 

“ It was Headquarter’s first contract, NASw-1. Corson’s initial proposal was dated Sept. 16. 
A more detailed proposal followed on Sept. 26 and the letter contract, drawn up by NASA, 
followed Corson’s proposal quite closely. 

“The last objective was not fulHllcd in the December report, but instead gave rise to 
a contract amendment which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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The study began October 15 and stayed on schedule.®* A brief interim report 
was made November 17,®^ a pndiniinary oral report was presented DcccmbCT 2, 
and the 150-page final report was dated December 31.®* The final rep>ort was 
divided into two parts: the first summarized the reasoning behind the pn^X)sed 
organizational plan and presented findings and recommendations in specffic prob- 
lem areas; the second contained statements of functions, responsibilities, and 
intcirdatimiships of 22 major Headquarters offices. There seems litdc doubt 
that tihe report was designed to arrive at the best possible objective soluticHi to 
agency problems, as well as to justify decisions alrc 2 uiy made (i.e,, to rationalize 
Glennan’s intuitive ideas) . Two examples of the latter element arc worth no6ng. 

First, Glennan insisted on establishing the position ol general manager in 
the face of almost unanimous oppositicHi.®* Internal o|^xisiticxi stemmed from 
the fact that such a move would add an important layer between the two political 
appointees and the rest of the agency. Corson initially opposed the idea on the 
basis that NASA was too small to require a general manager, but Glennan was 
adamant and was able to bring Corson to his point of view.*® 

The second more com|fficated example involves financial management and 
facility coordination. The Abbott Committee had recommended establishment 
oi a ccmiptroller and facilities coordinator directly imder the Adixiinistratmr. 
Glennan initially agreed with this proposal; however, the person he sought for 
the positiem of Director of Business Administration, Albert Siepert of NIH, believed 
that financial management was an int^al part of a broader, comjx^ensive ad- 
ministrative fimction and felt that his experience would not be particularly useful 
to NASA if the financial function were separated from other administrative sup- 
port.®' Glennan subsequently concurred in Siepert’s point of view, and the matter 
could have been considered closed. Still, the McKinsey study went throu^ a 
process of rationalizing this decision, made 2 months earlier. This suggests a 
lingering concern over the correctness of the decision. This proUem is discussed 
in greater detail later in this section. 

In spite of the tendency toward rationalization indicated by these two 
examples, the McKinsey Report is worth systematic examination. In the account 
which follows, an attempt has been made to present the report's major recom- 
mendations in rou^ order of importance. (All parenthetical page references 
pertain to Part I oi the report unless otherwise indicated.) 

Principal investigators vrm to be John Corson, one-third time, and John D. Young:, full 
time. Young, who wodeed on several subsequent McKinsey contracts vdth NASA, eventually 
transferred to NASA and is now Deputy Associate Administrator for Administration. 

” The interim report is significant only in that it indicated Glennan’s chief areas of concern, 
which were: the need for a general manager, comptroller, and facilities coordinator; organiza- 
tion of the contracting and space-flight development functions; and the role of the Office of 
Program Planning and Evaluation. 

"McKinsey & Co., Inc., Organizing Headquarters Functions, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, December 1958. Cover letter to Glennan is dated Dec. 31, 1958. 

® Glennan was familiar with the concept from his AEG experience. 

• Interview with John Corson, Apr. 26, 1963. 

" Interview with Albert Siepert, Apr. 9, 1963. 
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Overall Organization (1-1 to 1-13). The organizational structure recran- 
mended by the report was briefly described earlier in this chapter.® Since the 
idea of an associate administrator was Glennan’s, it can be said that no major 
structural innovations resulted from the McKinsey study. 

The Position of General Manager (2-18 to 2-23). The report posed the 
question: “Is there need for establishing an additional position to supplement the 
Administrator and Deputy Administrator?” Evidence was found to support a 
“yes” answer. During a 60-day test period in October, November, and December, 
it was found that the Administrator and Deputy Administrator spent over 60 
nercent of their time in meetinps anH disr.nswinns with nntside nersnns and irroiins. 

X O • I O X 

When Congress reconvened in January, the percentage would probably rise even 
higher. This did not leave the two top leaders enough time for internal relation- 
ships. Though the newly appointed Directors could be expected to increase their 
effectiveness and though the staff of assistants to top management could be ex- 
panded, there was still need for someone to assume full responsibility for imple- 
menting operating decisions and solving jurisdictional problems. The effectiveness 
of the Administrator and Deputy Administrator would be enhanced if they could 
be relieved of this load. 

The importance of Glennan’s deciaon on an Associate Administrator cannot 
be overestimated. Each subsequent reorganization revolved around this position. 
There now seems to be consensus that subsequent developments have fully vin- 
dicated Glcnnan’s action and Corson’s sup|X)rting reasons. 

Financial Management (2-13 to 2-17). The McKinsey Report recog- 
nized that the job facing NASA in this area would be considerably more complex 
than the one that had faced NACA. The pros and cons of two alternative 
approaches were presented. The ‘‘comptrollership approach” — ^in which audit- 
ing, accounting, and budgeting would be under one person reporting directly to 
the top man — put the financial management function at a very high level in the 
hierarchy and assured that financial matters would receive adequate conadera- 
tion. The other alternative — ^the “integrated business services approach” — 
placed auditing, accounting, and budgeting under an individual who would report 
directly to the top man but who would also be in charge of other management 
functions such as personnel and procurement. This alternative promoted the 
coordination of all management functions and reduced the agency head’s span 
of control. It would permit many management problems to be solved at a level 
below the agency head. 

The McKinsey Report declared both alematives workable if run properly. 
Since the decision had already been made to use the second approach, the report 
recommended it on the basis of the “span of control” argument. Under this 
approach it was recommended that accounting and budgeting be kept together 
in the same division within the Office of Business Administration so that a closely 
integrated working relationship between the two subfunctions would develop. 

" See the December 1 958 chart in App, B. 
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It recommended that auditing be placed in a separate division to keep that 
function somewhat independent from other divisions and offices. This recog- 
nized that valid arguments exist for placing the audit function at a high level, 
well insulated fnnn organizational units to be audited. 

A good case can be made that financial management has beai a “s<rft spot” 
in NASA, and part of the difficulty may have stemmed from the lack of a solid 
position on financial management during this early period. Siepert argued 
cogently against the comptrollership approach for NASA on the grounds that it 
was an outmoded cracept for a research and development agency,” and if the 
Abbott Committee, in recommending this approach, had based its position soldy 
on the reasoning that comptroUerships were “in vogue,” Siepert would have won 
the argument. The Abbcrtt Committee, however, had additional specific reasons 
to back up its recommendation — reasons that were no doubt not fully known to 
Glennan, Siepert, or anyone else outside NACA. The Abbott Conunittee knew 
that NACA s financial management system had become inadequate with the rise 
of agency cx^diturcs after 1950, largely because of the independence of NACA 
field installations. Expecting even greater expenditures under NASA, the Abbott 
Committee realized that a sharp break with the NACA pattern was needed.” 
This break, according to the Abbott Committee, should involve moving the finan- 
cial management function to a very high level in order to get more leverage over 
the independent field centers. This, to them, meant installation of the comp- 
tolleidiip concept. In view of NACA’s financial management experiences, it 
is possible that more attendon to this area by NASA at this time might wcD have 
lessened subsequent problems.®* 

F acihty Coer dtn a tt on ( 2—7 to 2—2 1 ) . The discussion of this area closdy 
parallels that of financial management, except that NACA facility coordination 
difficulties (c.g., failure to coordinate facility proposals, lack of Headquarters 
follow-through) were presented to support the argument that NASA’s problem 
would be even greater. The Abbott Committee’s recommendation in this area 
was the same as for the comptrdler. The McKinsey Report, relying on the same 
arguments used for financid management, recommended that this fimction be 
handled by an Assistant to the Director of Business Administration. 

The report admitted that the magnitude of the NASA facility problem (e.g., 
site selection, new crastruction, need to integrate old and new facilities, complex 
facility utilization scheduling, and leadtime problems) required the attentiem of 
all parts of the agency and that the staff assistant for facility coordinaticHi would 

•Siepert was not opposed to the comptrollership concept for all organizations, but felt 
that in an R&D agency, the important variables entering into management decisions are 
only m part, and that too great a reliance on financial tools for control purposes C 2 ui actually 
inhibit agency progress. Interview, Apr. 9, 1963. 

•This interpretation was suggested by Clotaire Wood, Committee member. Interview, 
Apr. 23, 1963. 

•Siepert in reflecting upon the later difficulties in achieving adequate staffing and upon 
the subsequent doubling in NASA’s budgets for each of the next 4 years, readily agrees with 
this conclusion. Interview, Apr. 9, 1963. 
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be an information gatherer and adviser to top management rather than a coor- 
dinator. To promote coordination, the report suggested that “NASA may find 
it useful to establish a facilities review board” made up of representatives from 
all three major Headquarters offices. The staff assistant would serve as an execu- 
tive secretary to the board. As things turned out, an Assistant for Facilities 
Coordination was not established until mid- 195 9. 

Contracting Problems (2—2 to 2-6 ) . The McKinsey Report acknowledged 
the greatly increased importance of contracting in NASA. Two basic organi- 
zational questions were asked: To what extent should the responsibility for 
contracting be decentralized? and To what extent should NASA utilize the 
capabilities of the military services? A policy of decentralization was recom- 
mended in answer to the first question. The administration of cost-type contracts 
(the kind primarily used in R&D work) involved day-to-day field supervision,*® 
and Headquarters responsibility for policy and program formulation and overall 
suj>ervision of field activities would suffer if Headquarters became, too involved 
with contract details.®^ To answer the second question, it was recommended 
that the military services be used to supplement NASA efforts, especially in 
contract administration and during the interim period prior to the time when 
NASA would be fully effective. 

Organization of Aeronautical and Space Research (1—3 to 1-5). The 
McKinsey Report agreed with Abbott Committee recommendations that this 
area be left much as it was under NACA. It was pointed out that NASA 
would have to face the difficult problem of integrating this area into the agency 
as a whole while preserving the former working relationships that had functioned 
so well. 

Organization of Space Flight Development ( 1-5 to 1-9) . The McKinsey 
Report recognized the soundness of the Abbott Report recommendation to 
separate this activity from research so that research resources would not be 
dissipated in solving day-to-day development problems. It recommended that 
the newly established Headquarters office formulate progrants, define and assign 
projects, and review project progress. Field centers would supply information, 
prepare contract specifications, supervise the execution of contracts, conduct R&D, 
and perform certain ground testing. Thus the recommended system was a 
decentralized one, even though this area was new and complicated. 

A major problem was recognized. Normal Headquarters-field relationships 
could not exist because the Space Project Centers (Beltsville, JPL) were not yet 
operational in the way eventually planned. This meant that the Headquarters 
Space Flight Development Office (under Silverstcin) would have to get involved 

•*The report suggested that in meeting this requirement, NASA might wish to establish 
field administration offices in or near contractor plants. 

" For a recommended distribution of functional responsibility for each step in the con- 
tracting process by organizational unit, both at Headquarters and in the field, see Exhibit V at 
the end of Part I of the report. 
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in the short run in operating activities such as contract administration. The 
danger lay in this short-run activity permanendy distorting the rde of Headquarters 
and thereby inhibiting eventual decentralization. 

Two other problems were noted. Since BeltsviUe and JPL had many 
similar capabilities, a problem arose in allocating responsibilities between them 
to avoid duplication yet fully exploit their capabilities. Another problem stemmed 
from the possibility of Space Sciences eventually becoming engulfed by hardware 
development problems. If this should crane true, the report recommended that 
Space Sciences be separated and given some type of coequal status, as recom- 
mended by the Abbott Committee. It was also suggested that experience might 
reveal the desirability of separating flight c^ierations from flight development. 

Location of the Office of Contract {Umversiiy) Research (2-24 to 2-25). 
The Abbott Committee had recranmcnded that this functirai be located within 
the Office of Aeronautical and Space Research. Later it was moved (on paper) 
to the Office of Space Flight DevelojMnent, because devdopmental res^rch 
was to be emphasized. At the December 2 oral presentatiem, McKinsey & Co. 
recommended that it be given a neutral home under the Associate Administrator. 
Subsequent thinking suggested that a technical base would be desirable and that 
the Associate Administrator should not be involved. The final McKinsey Report 
recommended that the office be placed under Aeronautical and Space Research 
because this would distribute tiK workload more evenly between the research 
aiKl devdo{Bnent s^;ments. Also a research-oriented environment would be 
advantageous." 

Misedkmeous Matters. Some additional findings and recraiunendations of 
the McKinsey Reprat are worth noting. The statement was made that it 
would be exceedingly dangerous to assume that NASA could get along solely 
with existing NACA staff and support services (1-9, 1—12). An au^t and 
updating ctf the organizational structure of the research centers (NACA labora- 
tories) was recommended (1-14). An additional recommendation suggested 
that interim arrangements to support BeltsviUe staff (NRL transferees) should 
be made by Headquarters personnel who were independent of those involved in 
the policy formulation for and supervision of the BeltsviUe center ( 2-5 ) . 

A Brief Evaluation of the McKinsey Report. The Deconber 1958 
McKinsey Report furnishes the only systematic and comprehensive discussion of 
the major administrative problems facing the new agency. Although the precise 
degree to which it influenced s^ency behavior is difficult to determine, it is safe 
to say tha t its direct and immediate influence was relatively smaU. It satisfied 
the need felt by Glenn an for an outside point of view and probably gave NASA 
leadership the feeling that organizational problems had been adequately studied. 
WhUe it tended to “rubberstamp” what already had been decided, it did go an 
important step further and identify certain danger spots. The acumen of the 

"The arguments must not have been conclusive, however, as the office has been moved 
twice since. 
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McKinsey investigators has been borne out by subsequent developments. Many 
of the danger spots, “redflagged” in the report, turned into full-fledged problems 
later on. Preparing the report educated McKinsey & Co. and enhanced its 
usefulness in conducting subsequent studies for NASA. 

D. Personnel 

Throughout this chapter reference has been made to personnel matters such 
as the transfer of persons and the choosing of leaders. Manpower is a basic ele- 
ment m an orgamzatioii, deserving a axiu syatciiKikic |,iicdciA^ALiv.iii. 

Numerical Growth Summary.^^ Glciman and Drydcn were sworn in 
August 19, 1958, and became NASA’s first employees. They were followed on 
October 1 by 7,966 NAG A employees, on November 30 by 148 NRL/Vanguard 
employees, and on December 28 by 46 miscellaneous NRL employees. During 
the period from October 1 to January 31, 1959, a total of 566 individuals were 
hired by NASA and 278 left NASA, for a net gain of 288 and a net total of 8, 450. 
Headquarters grew from 180 to 301, a 68-percent increase, and field installations 
from 7,786 to 8,149, a 5-percent increase, over half of which were NRL trans- 
ferees. Thus the dramatic changes occurred in Headquarters, as would be ex- 
pected. The transfer of the JPL contract to NASA December 31 added about 
2,300 contractor employees, 27 percent of total NASA employment. 

Appointments to Excepted Positions, The Space Act gave the NASA 
Administrator wide discretionary authority in selecting top-level assistants. Sec- 
tion 203(b) authorized him to appoint 260 scientific, engineering, and administra- 
tive personnel without regard to Civil Service appointment and compensation laws. 
A $19,000-per-year ceiling was placed on 250 of these positions and a $21,000 
ceiling on the remaining 1 0. In comparison, the highest rate under the Classifica- 
tion Act, GS-18, had a single rate of $17,500. The $21,000 rate was the rate 
provided in the Executive Salary Act of 1956 for the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Administrator of General 
Services, the Administrator of Housing and Home Finance, and the Under Secre- 
taries of all departments other than State and Defense. The authority given the 
NASA Administrator permitted him to define the organization of the new agency 
and to modify it with a maximum of freedom. In most other agencies, the nam- 
ing of specific positions and salaries for top-level positions tended to dictate the 
formal organization.*" Persons ^ippointcd under this authority are excepted from 
the General Schedule (GS) of the Classification Act of 1949 and fill what have 
come to be called “excepted” positions. 

NACA had been authorized, under similar legislation (the so-called Public 
Law 313 shared by NACA with DOD from 1949 on), to establish 90 similar posi- 

" A table showing the number of NASA employees by quarter and by installation has been 
included as app. C. 

” Based on memo from Howard Braithwaite to NASA Historical Office, Nov. 10, 1964. 
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tions, and the question arose whether the wholesale transfer of NACA’s property, 
functions, powers, and personnel to NASA included this Public Law 313 power/^ 
In response to a September 29, 1958, inquiry fixMn Glennan, the Comptroller 
General ruled that the 90 NACA positions were part of, rather than additi<Mis to, 
NASA’s 260 excepted slots/* 

The initial excepted positiem appiantments were made October 1, 1958. Ten 
NACA Public Law 313 incumbents were given new positions in NASA ” (6 with 
salary increases) and 20 more were given excepted appointments without change 
of tide or compensation. By October 24, six more had been appeunted fitan 
outside NASA.’^ 

Out of necessity, Glennan made immediate appointments to excepted posi- 
tions. For the long run, however, he felt that specific guidelines would have to be 
developed. The first major assigiunent given the new Director of Buaness Admin- 
istration (Siepert) was to draw up a policy statement on Section 203(b) appoint- 
ments, aided by the Director of Personnel and others.’* This policy statement was 
promulgated October 20, 1958.’* Its main proviaons were that authwity to make 
excepted appointments would be used to attract and retain personnel vital to the 
agency, that salaries would be made as competitive with industry as possible, and 
that identical eligibility criteria would be used for existing and for new personnel. 
The salary scale was to extend from $14,500 to $21,000.” The Deputy Admin- 
istrator and the Directors of the three large operating offices (Administration, Re- 
search, Development) were to make recommendations to the Administrator on 
establishment of excepted positions and appointments to fill them. Recommenda- 
tions on appointments were to be based on careful evaluation of the individual 
nging objective eligibility criteria, with merit the chief cornerstone. All positions 
were to be reviewed annually. 

On the basis of the above-mentioned policy, the Administrator and an Execu- 
tive Salary Ccanmittee established 79 additional excepted positions October 24, 

" Prior to June 30, 1958, NACA’f Public Law 313 authority included only 30 position*. 
When the NACA transfer to NASA took place 3 month* later, none of the additional 60 posi- 
tion* had been filled because Dr. Dryden felt reluctant to tie the hand* of a future NASA 

Administrator. Ibid. , , ^ • j t. 

"Letter from Glennan to Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the UmtM Sta^, 
Sept. 29, 1958. Reasoning was that Congress had passed the Space Act afto increasing 
NACA’s Public Law 313 authority to 90 positions and thus had made a redetermination of the 
total special positiont the new agency should have. . _ _ 

^Crowley, Silverstcin, Abbott, Rothrock, Rhode, Sander*, Victory, Reid, DeFrance, and 

Sharp. 

Stewart, Johnson, Siepc^ Newell, Hyatt, Nunn. 

Interview with Albert Siepert, Apr. 9, 1963. 

^Memorandum from the Administrator . . . Subject: EstabHshment and approval of 
excepted positions and salaries under the authority of Sec. 203(b) of the National Aeronautics 

and Space Act, Oct. 20, 1958. 

” Top grade pay for a GS-15 at the time was $1 3,970. 
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1958, making a total of 115, and 17 GS— 16 employees were app>ointed to them.’® 
A cautious appomtment policy was evidenced by the fact that those appointed 
totaled one-third of those recommended. There is little doubt that the flexibility 
given NASA by this special appointing power has been an important factor in 
whatever success the agency has had in attracting and holding high-grade talent. 

MisceUaneous. Additional personnel flexibility came through Civil Service 
Commission policy to give new agencies a 3-year grace period during which there 
is an informal relaxation of civil service rules. This permitted NASA personnel 
officials to concentrate to top-priority management requirements, such as the re- 
cruitment and placement of new people, at the expense of long-run control activi- 
ties such as position classifleation. ° 


E. Finance 


NASA s funding pattern for flscal year 1959 was abnormal and complex. 
Fiscal year 1959 (July 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959) was already underway 
when NASA was established on October 1, 1958. The funds at NASA’s disposal 
for obligation during the remainder of fiscal year 1959 came from three sources— 
transfers from DOD (50 percent) ; transfers from NACA (25 percent) ; appropri- 
ations to NASA ( 25 percent ) . 

NACA’s regular appropriation for fiscal year 1959 was $101,100,000.’* By 
the end of September 1958, $29 million of this amount had been obligated and 
thus a little over $72 million was transferred to NASA.*® In a supplemental 
appropriation bill. Congress appropriated $80 million directly to NASA.*’ Trans- 


Cml Service Coimnission ruled that the Sec. 203(b) authority was granted in lieu 
of sujjergrade” positiow (GS-16 to 18 under the General Schedule). According to CSC, 
NASA s 20 GS-16 positions could be retained only if the incumbents remained in their positions. 
If an incumbent was appointed to a higher salaried excepted position, the vacated GS-16 position 
\wuld revert to CSC. NASA, in order to give equal pay for equal work, had to give 17 of 
the G^16 incumbents excepted appointments at higher salaries. For additional information on 
toe subject of excepted positions, see: “Attachment ‘B’— Duties and Responsibilities of Certain 
Basic Types of Positions” appended to NASA’s reports to Congress for fiscal years 1962, 1963, 
and 1%4 covering excepted positions made during those years. 

administration’s January 1958 budget for fiscal year 1959 included a request of 
$106,700,000 for NACA ($80,480,000 for S&E and $26,220,000 for C&E). Public Law 85-617, 
Aug. 8, 1958 (“Authorizing funds for construction of aeronautical research facilities by toe 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics”) authorized $29,933,000 for C&E. Public Law 
85^44, Aug. 28, 1958 (“Independent offices appropriation for fiscal year 1959”) appropriated 
$101,100,000 to NACA, $23 million of which was for C&E. The Senate had wanted to 
appropriate more, but agreed to the House figure in the light of pending NASA legislation. As 
It turned out, the NASA appropriation was enacted first and was much lower than earlier 
anucipated by the Senate. 


Amount obligated by NACA during July, August, and September includes small amounts 
actudly associated with NASA. Data supplied by NASA Financial Management Division. 

On July 30, 1958, the administration requested $125 million for NASA ($7 million for 
S&E, $70,200,000 for R&D, and $47,800,000 for C&E; S. Doc. 112, 85th Cong., 2d sess.). The 
amount requested for C&E was authorized in full (Public Law 85-657, Aug. 14, 1958). 
Supplementary appropriation action was initiated in the Senate and on Aug. 13 the Senate 
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fere frtHii DOD totaled almost $155 million.®* This is broken down into salaries 
and expenses (S&E), research and development (R&D), construction and equip- 
ment ( C&E ) in the following table : 


Table 3-1— Sources of NACAfNASA Futtds, Fiscal Year 1959 


Source 

S&E 

R&D 

C&E 

Total 

NACA Regular (Public Law 85-844). . 
NASA Supplemental (Public Law 85- 
766) 

$78, 100, 000 
5,000,000 


$23, 000, 000 

$101, 100, 000 

$50,000,000 

25,000,000 

80,000,000 

NASA Supplemental (Public Law 86- 

3,186,300 


3,186,300 

.... 

ARPA Transfers (Executive Ordw 

iri7R^^ .... 

67,200,000 


67, 200, 000 

Air Force Transfers (Executive Order 


57,800,000 


57, 800, 000 



Navy (NRL) Transfers (Executive 

rww4M> in7iw^ 


25,541,282 

4,078,250 


25, 541, 282 

Army (JPL) Transfers (Executive Order 
10793) 



4,078,250 

Total 

$86,286,300 

$204,619,532 

$48,000,000 

$338,905,832 





By the end of fiscal year 1959, NASA had succeeded in obligating 89 percent 
(rf the funds available.*® The remainder was carried over into fiscal year 1960. 

Funding FlexUnKty. Carryover was possiUe because secti<m 307 of the 
Space Act provided that R&D and C&E funds “shall remain available until 
expended.” These “no-year” appropriations greatly contributed to NASA’s 
funding flexibility. 

Another factor in NASA’s fimding flexibility was the small number oi appro- 
piiatim accounts. Initially three were used: Salaries and Expenses (S&E), 
Research and Development (R&D), and Construction and Equipment (C&E). 

Appropriations Conanittee reported a |75 million NASA appropriation (|5 n^on for S*E, 
|35 .^.rh for RAD and CAE) with the statements, “In foe evrat additional funfo are 

needed after the first of the year, foe Committee will be glad to consider such requests” and 
"... the committee feds that planning for foe Space projects center can be deferred Mtil a 
later decision” (S. Kept 2350, p. 14). Lyndon Johnson led a Senate floor action which on 
Aug. 15, 1958, restored everything cut by foe cwnmittee. In conference, however, an $80 million 
figure was agreed to million for SAE, $50 million for RAD, and $25 million for CAE). 
This became Public Law 85-766 (“Fiscal 1959 supplemental appropriation”) signtd on Aug. 27, 
1958. In early 1959 a second supplemental appropriation for pay increases (Public Law 86-30, 
May 20, 1959) induded $3,186,300 for NASA’s SAE Mcount. , 

“ Project transfers related to this money were described earlier. Sec Sec. II.A of this cnapter. 
" U.S. budget for fiscal year 1961 shows an actual figure (rf $59,200,000 for the ARPA 

transfers. _ _ 

“ Of the $309,900,000 available, $275,600,000 was obHgated. AU of the S&E, 90 percent 

of the R&D, and 75 percent of the C&E were obligated. 
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C&E was later modified slightly and became Construction and Facilities (CoF). 
During fiscal year 1963, S&E and R&D were combined into one account : Research, 
Development, and Operations ( RD&O ) . This proved to be temporary, how- 
ever, and during fiscal year 1964 RD&O was split by Congress into R&D and 
Administrative Operations (AO). NACA had used only two accounts, S&E 
and C&E. 

Finance Administration. No uniform and coherent financial management 
system could be devised because of the constant “firefighting” that had to be 
carried on during most of fiscal year 1959. Accounting for the transfer of funds 
and their subsequent obligation was a thorny job. NAGA’s accountin'^ system 
gea,red to S&E and C&E had to be modified to accommodate NASA’s R&D 
activities. 


The Role of Congress, NACA’s construction budget was authorized an- 
nually by the armed forces committees of Congress, and appropriations for the 
entire NACA budget were handled through the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittees of the Committees on Appropriations. Section 307 of the Space Act gave 
blanket authorization for afi NASA appropriations except land acquisitions and 
construction items over $250,000. This continued the pattern followed by NACA. 
NASA’s first appropriation act, however, included a rider stating that “No appro- 
priation may made to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration foi 
any period prior to June 30, 1960, unless previously authorized by legislation 
hereafter enacted by Congress.” A year later this requirement was extended 
indefinitely.®® 

This so-called “Johnson rider” greatly increased contact between Congress 
and NASA. NASA had to appear before both House and Senate Space Com- 
mittees in support of an annual authorization for its entire budget and then appear 
before both House and Senate Independent Offices Appropriations Subcommittees 
in support of an annual appropriation act. 

Preparing for Fiscal Year I960, NASA was coming into existence about 
the time that it fiscal year 1960 budget requests should have been submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget, so the time schedule obviously had to be modified. The 
fiscal year 1960 budget totals were determined in late 1958 with a minimum 
amount of detailed analysis.®^ A special effort was directed toward sorting out 


Fnr Law 85-766, Aug. 27, 1958, 72 Stat. 873. This is the so-called "Johnson rider.” 

Astronan^r* n Senate, Special Committee on Space and 

1st ,«s. (WasSi^fSa ^ ”6 o' the 85th Cong., 86th Cong., 

AuthIJS?on was NASA’s fiscal year 1960 

U S Conirn>M *** of a procedural hassle stenuning from this provision, see 

Hearin«i^ HR 7Q7fl^a^.u on Apropriations, Supplemental Appropriation BUI for I960. 
« Se He^L ** ('^"hington: GPO, 1959), p. 6 (hereafter cited 

••T^ S- Ambrose, 

Space Act of 1 95^ ”* 'll’ m’. '”’P*®"’o"tation of the National Aeronautics and 

UnTveritv ^9^? on US reproduced) seminar report for the American 

(hereafter cited as Ambrose, ‘The National Space Program, 

"Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 
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the funding for NASA’s program from that of DOD’s space program.** Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s January budget request to Congress included $485,300,000 for 
NASA, of which $94,430,000 was for S&E, $333,070,000 for R&D and $57,- 
800,000 for C&E. The enactment of this budget is discussed in the next chapter. 


F. Procwrement/Centracting 

It was assumed hxim the beginning that much cd NASA’s work would be 
dcme by contract, especially in hardware development It was also recc^;nized 
that NASA’s mission necessitated large-scale contracting that would consdtute 
NASA’s major departure from the NACA way of doing business.** Thus 
contracting looms large as one (rf NASA’s basic administrative problem areas. 

The way NASA wresded with contracting problems can best be 
by systematically reviewing the entire contracting p>rocess. It should be remem- 
bered that NASA is an R&D agency which requires that most of the goods and 
services that it procures by contract arc unique, and not readily avail^le from 
cranmerdal sources. The variety of supplies and services [Hocured by NASA 
include: multimillion dollar launch vehicles, small electronic instruments for 
particular spacecraft, feasibility studies and investigations, construction of research 
facilities, and administrative supplies and equipment. 

Policies Governing NASA Contractmg. The Space Act granted NASA 
broad powers to develop, con^xuct, test, and operate space vehicles and to nuike 
contracts for the conduct of its work with individuals, corporations. Government 
agencies, and others. It also extended to NASA the {Hocurement authority 
omtained in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (ASPA), now codified 
as Title 10, Chapter 137, U.S. Code. This latter act relates to procedures 
governing the making of contracts by the Department of Defense, the Coast 
Guard, and NASA ( and formerly NACA ) . Thus NASA and the Department 
of Defense are governed by the same procurement statute and deal to a con- 
siderable extent with the same segment of industry. 

The Armed Services Procurement Act was enacted in February 1948 by 
Congress to provide the agencies included in the act sufficient flexibility to conduct 
their procurement programs not only by the traditional method of advertising 
for emnpetitive bids and awarding contracts to the lowest responsible bidder 
but also by the method of negotiation, a technique developed largely during 
World War II to meet the needs of the war effort In 1949 the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act which established the General Services Admin- 
istration also extended similar procurement authority to the civilian agencies of 

" Interview with Willis Shai^ey, Bureau of the Budget, May 7, 1964. 

**One of the first attempts to take a comprehensive view of NACA-NASA procurement 
organization was undertaken during the summer of 1958 and resulted in a document entitled 
“Brief Discussion of Procurement Organization and Practices of NACA-NASA,” prepared under 
the direction of Ralph Cushman, Chief, NACA Procurement Division, August 1958. 
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the Government, pursuant to recommendations contained in the First Hoover 
Commission Report.®® 

Section 305 (b) of the Space Act provided that the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act was to apply to NASA. Section 203(b) (5) suggests, however, that 
Congress may have wished to grant NASA special procurement authority similar 
to that given AEC.®^ Whether or not NASA had a choice between the two 
approaches was never clarified. On October 30, 1958, Glennan announced that 
NASA contracting would be handled in accordance with ASPA.®^ The announce- 
ment went on to say that NASA’s procurement and contracting regulations 

now being developed will conform in every practicable way to the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations [ASPR] . . . This decision should be welcomed by potential 
NASA contractors since industry has become quite familiar with the ASPR in the past 
10 years. They will not be required to learn how to operate under widely divergent 
NASA regulations, nor will this change procedures for those contractors now engaged 
in projects which have recently been transferred from the Department of Defense to 
NASA.®3 

NASA soon realized that using ASPA (the act) as a policy guide worked 
well enough, but adhering closely to the more detailed ASPR (the regulations) 
tended to lessen the agency’s long-run procurement flexibility.®^ 

NASALS Contracting Machinery. NASA’s first procurement machinery 
was carried over from NACA. Most of the major procurement actions taken 
during the time period covered by this chapter, however, were handled on an 
individual basis without conformance to an elaborate formalized procedure. 

The necessity for expanding NASA’s procurement staff was soon recognized. 
In January 1959 Glennan appointed Ernest Brackett, an Air Force procurement 
sp>ecialist, to head NASA’s Procurement Division.®® Since NASA would follow 
ASPR, the military services became the primary source from which to recruit 

•®For a fuller discussion, see **Legal Framework of NASA’s Procurement Program,” by 
Walter D. Sohier, Assistant General Counsel, NASA, in NASA~Industry Program Plans Confer- 
ence, July 28-29, 1960, pp. 105-108. 

** See Paul G. Demblirg, ‘‘National Coordination for Space Exploration: The National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958,” The JAG Journal, February 1959, p. 19. 

" “NASA Announces Contracting Procedures,” NASA Release, Oct. 30, 1958. 

** Ibid. During the writing of the Space Act, NACA procurement officials favored complete 
agency autonomy on procurement matters. An attempt was made to prepare a set of regulations 
u^n which NASA could operate. This effort fell short, however, and Glennan was not 
presented with a complete and comprehensive package. There was also a certain amount of 
uncertainty among NACA officials as to what approach would be best. This is suggested by 
interviews with Ralph Cushman, who was in charge of NACA’s Procurement Division, and 
Mary Ambrose, a procurement specialist under both NACA and NASA. 

•* For a fuller statement reflecting the views of NASA’s procurement professionals on the 
matter of procurement policy, sec NASA Staff Paper, “Recommendations Toward a Sound 
Procurement Policy for NASA,” Nov. 15, 1958. This paper is attributed to Carl Schreiber, 
who had been the No. 2 man in NACA’s Procurement Division. 

“Ernest Brackett was a Contract Specialist (Negotiation) at Wright-Patterson AFB. He 
became Director of Procurement and Contracting for NASA (an “E” position), Jan. 19, 1959. 
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procurement specialists. NASA’s General Counsel, John Johnson, an official 
closely associated with procurement matters, also came to NASA from the Air 
Force. 


Eariy problems in contrart administration, DOD’s role in a«i«ring NASA 
with its procufuiient activities, and the question of procurement centralization 
versus decentralization have been mentioned in the discussion of McKinsey & Co.’s 
recommendations.** 


Steps in the Coniractmg or Procurement Process. Although NASA’s i»o- 
curement proc« was not fully developed during the time frame covered in th«« 
^ bird s-eye view of the nature and problems of that process will 
the discussion of procurement in later chapters. The major steps in the procure- 
ment {Hxxxss arc described below.** 


The Procurement Request: Once a project has been apinoved and a Hi»ridnq 
made as to the degree of external participation, the responsible fir ganioarinwal 
unit prepares a procurement request (PR).*» The PR, after approval by the 
proper op^ting officials, becomes the basic working document fw the procure- 
ment specialist. The PR includes a description of what is wanted and adHirinwi^l 
inf<»mation as needed (suggested suppliers, security classification, etc.). 

The Procurement Plan: On the basis of the PR and other available informa- 
tion, the procurement ^ledalist draws up a procurement plan. This plan outlines 
in detail each subsequent step to be taken to carry out the prxKuranent action. 
It includes a description of the items to be procured, a list all known sources, 
a time schedule for completing each major phase of the action, the reomunended 
type of contract to be used, and special provisions to be included in the contracL 
If the items to be procured can be clearly and completely defined in qiedfications 
and drawings, formal advertising for competitive bids is possible. If the items 
cannot be well defined (and most R&D work cannot), the n^otiatiem route must 
be taken, whereby negotiations with potential supfJiers (called “sources”) are 
conducted on the baas of competitive technical and business proposals aihm itt ed 
to NASA. The “formal advertising” route usually results in a fixed-price cchi- 
tract whereas the “negotiation route” usually involves a cost-reimbursement 
contract— normally the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee (CPFF) variety. In NASA, 90 
percent of the procurement dollar is spent via the nq^)tiation route. When the 
FMTOcurement i^n has been apjHoved by the proper authorities, the stage is set 
for solicitation. 


** See Contracting Problems is Sec. II.C above. 

"For a more complete deicription, see the following: ‘‘Selling to NASA,” a 32-page 
pamphlet polished by NASA, April 1962; NASA Procurement Management Seminar, a 
lonip* pubheation, prepared for NASA by Harbridge Houae, Inc., to serve as i textbook f«w 
ttauMg seminars, 1962; Ernest Brackett’s presentation at NASA-Industry Pragnm Flans 
^nfer«c«, July 28-29. 1960, and Feb. 11-12, 1963; Ambrose, “The National Space Program, 
rnase II, pp. 90-101. Preparation o( the description was facilitated by interviewi with 
Mrs. Ambrose. 

" The project approval process is an important topic in itself and is covered in later chapters. 

215-892 
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Soliciting Proposals: At this stage an attempt is made to keep things as 
competitive as possible. When formal advertising is used, the procurement action 
is publicized as widely as possible and an “Invitation for Bid” (IFB) is sent to 

interested supplier. The IFB contains all information needed to prepare 
a bid. It is the crucial instrument in bringing user and supplier together. 

Negotiation is more complicated. An instrument called a “Request for Pro- 
posal” (RFP) is used instead of an IFB. Since a proposal is infinitely more 
complicated and expensive to prepare than a bid, NASA attempts to limit Ae 
sending of RFP’s to parties known to be qualified. This necessitates a screening 

prucesa, wxucii uwnw aaaav/waacaaa^ — 

formally through a “preproposal conference” held with interested parties. On 
the basis of the screening, RFP’s are sent to firms considered to have the requ^ 
experience, facilities, and capabilities. A firm may submit a proposal even if it 
does not initially receive an RFP. All larger RFP’s are announced in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Business Daily and thus a firm can request them. 

Bid and Proposal Evaluation: When formal advertising is used, it is necess^ 
to make sure that the low bidder is responsible and that his bid meets all require- 
ments. When negotiation is used, a much more elaborate evaluation process is 
necessary, since cost figures are only one factor to be considered. Proposals are 
usually evaluated from three angles — the quality of the proposal ( design,^ c^, 
schedules, etc.) ; the technical competence of the proposer (personnel, facilities, 
experience) ; and the managerial competence of the proposer (reporting system, 
accounting system, etc.). The RFP includes the criteria on which the evalua- 
tion is made. Administrative and legal personnel, as well as technical personnel, 
participate in proposal evaluation. 

Source Selection, Contract Negotiation, and Contract Award: In the case 
of formal advertising, a standard-type contract is awarded to the lowest respon- 
sible and responsive bidder. When negotiation is used, a deciaon is made, based 
on the evaluation described above, on the supplier to do the work. After selec- 
tion, negotiations are begun to iron out the details of the contract. Since a CPFF 
contract is used in most cases, thorny problems of clarifying costs and determining 
the fee must be solved. When both sides agree, the actual contract award is made. 

Contract Administration; The award of a contract is only part of the overall 
procurement process. What follows may be even more agnificant. It is true 
that the contractor has primary responsibility for performance and, for routine 
procurements, contract administration may only involve taking delivery of the 
goods or services. In R&D contracting, however, numerous interim problems 
arise in which NASA has a vital interest. In such cases, reviewing and evaluat- 
ing the contractor’s progress is very important and may become a specialty in 
itself. Elaborate reporting techniques have been developed which sometimes 
reveal the need for NASA to render technical or administrative askance to the 
contractor. NASA may approve certain contractor actions which involve changes 
in costs. In certain cases the contract may have to be modified or terminated. 
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Con^ct administration involves NASA operating technicians, fmxnirement 
specialists, and people from such activities as safety, reporting, and security. 

The foregoing discussion has left several questions to be answered in 
chapt^ Some of the related topics which will be treated later are: procedural 
variations related to the size of the procurement; the role of source evaluation 
IxMrds; the role of boards of cratract appeals; types of contracts and contract 
innovations; patent and the rde of the Inventions and Contribudons Board; 
small business parddpatimi in NASA procurement; subcontracting; {Mroblems of 
cost overruns; NASA’s rdiability jm^ram; NASA’s special grant and research 
contract program; die rde of DOD in NASA procurement; and changes in 
NASA’s procurement organizatum structure. 


G. Miscollanoews AdminittfoNva Davafepmairis 


Wttidy Stuff Mucth^, Soon after NASA’s establishment, Glennan inaugu- 
rated a program of weekly staff meetings with NASA’s t<^ Headquarters c^dals.** 
The purpose of these meetings was to “provide a fenrum for dianiaginn of problems, 
an opportunity for the exchange of informadon, and a means of determining cm 
acdon programs following the frank comments <rf all participants.” *** Althou^ 
the weekly staff meeting was not a decision-making organ, per se, it provided an 
opportumty for top officials to achieve consensus which, when agreed to by 
Glennan, constituted tbe agency’s posidmi. 

Asstgnuuut of Rospomibibty to Drydon, The management role 
Dryden would iday was uncertain when NASA was established. 
attempted to clarify this problem in December 1958 when he asked Dryden to “pay 
pardcular attendon” to three specific programs: the space science (Hogram, which 
would involve extendve liaison with the Space Science Board <rf the Nadonal 
Academy of Sciences; NASA’s man-in-space program (Project Mercury), which 
had grown out of earlier NACA effwts and in which Dryden had played a key 
role in vririning NASA jurisdiedon; and NASA’s University Research Support 
Program, including policies to govern it“» How Dryden’s responsibilides in 
the« programs would mesh with diosc of Abe Silverstein who had c«ganizadonal 
jurisdicdmi over them was not determined at this 

Utilization of Ad Hoe Advisory Committees in Nonteehsdetd Areas. On 
sever^ occasbns, Glennan utilized ad hoc cemimittees to obtain advice non- 
technical matters. (In 1%0 one such committee was to play a agnificant role in 
a study of NASA’s orgamzadon.) In December 1958 Glennan convened a 
group of 1 1 persons, primarily academicians, to discuss the social and polifira l prob- 
lems of the space age.*** This meeting was prompted by the Space Act require- 


Memoranda Gteman to Hjornevik, Oct 10. 1958. It is interesting to note dint 
Gle^ suggested that Hjornevik investigate the way AEG conducted its weekly staff meeting— 
another example of the influence of Glennan’s AEG experience. * 

Ibid. 


“ Mmorandum, Glennan to Dryden, Dec. 24, 1958. 

'“Minutes of the Dec. 18, 1958, meeting were attached to a Feb. 9, 1959, letter from 
Glennan to each participant. James A. Perkins served as chairman of the meeting. 
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ment that there be “long-range studies of the potential benefits to be gained from 
the opportunities for, and the problems involved in, the utilization of aeronautical 
and space activities for peaceful and scientific purposes.”^®* The importance of 
this meeting lay not in the conclusions reached but in clarification of problems. 
An internal NASA committee on long-range studies was established and a 
contractor hired to do detailed research and writing.*®* 


H. Extamal Raiationships 



following arc a few examples. 

DOD: NASA’s relationships with DOD were broad and deep. First, there 
was a carryover of former NACA-DOD relationships in aeronautical research 
and of relationships from the NACA-Navy-Air Force X— 15 project.*®* 

Second, there was a close relationship necessary to carrying out the several 
projects transferred from DOD to NASA. Either the Army or the Air Force 
served as executive agent for all major space launchings during NASA’s first 4 
months. 

Third, ARPA was given a direct role in “assisting” NASA in its high-priority 
Project Mercury man-in-space program.*®* 

Fourth, NASA-DOD cooperative agreements were made concerning launch 
vehicles and tracking. A National Space Vehicle Program, designed to eliminate 
possible duplication in the development of the very expensive vehicles used to 
launch payloads into space, was agreed to in December 1958,*®* and on January 
10, 1959, agreement was reached on a “National Program To Meet Satellite and 


OCt. XT AC A 

The Committee on Long Range Studies under the chairmanship of John Johnson, NASA 
General Counsel, was established May 18, 1959. Its major report was prepared by the Brookings 
Institution and is entitled Proposed Studies on the Implications of Peaceful Space Activities for 
Human Affairs, November 1960. The report has been published as H. Kept. 242, Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, 87th Cong., 1st sess, (Washington: GPO, 1961 ) . 

*“The original NACA-Navy-Air Force agreement was signed Dec. 23, 1954. A similar 
agreement for a follow-on project — Project Dyna Soar — was entered into by NASA and the 
Air Force Nov. 14, 1958. Pertinent memoranda have been reprinted in Senate Hearings, 
Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, pp. 524-525. 

*“A Memorandum of Understanding was signed by Glennan and ARPA’s Roy Johnson 
Nov. 20, 1958. ARPA agreed to furnish $8 million of fiscal year 1959 funds; NASA agreed to 
have ARPA representatives serve on the working committee. This memorandum is reprinted 
in Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, pp. 


Documentation on this program is very elusive. Evidently the program was informally 
arrived at in the course of DOD and NASA comparing their budgets for fiscal year 1960. See 
Glennan*s testimony on p. 77 and York’s testimony on p. 608 in Senate Hearings, Investigation 
of Governmental Organization for Space Activities. A formal statement was issued on Jan. 27, 
1959, entitled “The National Space Vehicle Program.” This has been reprinted on pp. 17-24 
of the Senate Hearings just mentioned. 
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Space Vehicle Tracking and Surveillance Requirements for FY 1959 and FY 

1960 .”^®** 

Fifth, a Civilian-Military Liaison Committee (CMLC), a NASA-DOD 
consultative organ required by Section 204(a) of the Space Act, was formally est£d>- 
lished October 29, 1958/®® The next day President Eisenhower appointed 
William Holaday, DOD Director of Guided Missiles, to serve as CMLC 
chairman. 

AEC: In 1955, AEG began Project Rover, designed to develop a nudcar 
rocket engine for propulsion purposes. Responsibility for development of certain 
nonnuclear components was traxisfcircd from the Air Force to NASA on October 
1, 1958, and Rover became an AEC-NASA project.'^® NASA also became 
involved in AEC’s attempts to develop a system for converting nuclear energy into 
electricity ( Project Snap ) . 

Department of Commerce: NASA-Bureau of Standards relationships were 
a continuation of events begim under NACA. Relationships with the Weather 
Bureau developed in anticipation of the transfer of DOD’s meteorological program 
to NASA. (SccCh.4.) 

N aiional Science Foundation {NSF) : NSF helped to bridge the gap between 
NASA and the scientific community, as well as to sponsor research of interest to 
NASA. 

Smithsonian Institution: NASA received tracking support from the Smith- 
sonian Astrophysical ObservatOTy, which operated optical tracking stations. 

Executive Office of the President: AH 2 ^encies have an important and dose 
relationship Math the Bureau oi the Budget (BOB) , and NASA was no exception. 
NASA was responsive to the requirements of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM) and its plans for national emergency preparedness. 

NASA was involved in two new Executive Office organizations established 
during 1958 — the Federal Council for Science and Technology (FCST) and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council (NASC). Although not formally 
established until March 13, 1959, FCST actually began work in December 1958, 
with Dr. James R. K i lli a n as chairman.^^^ Its job was to improve the planning 

A copy of the agreement ie fepnnted in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year I960, Hearings on S. 1582, 86th Cong., 
1st sesi. (Washington: GPO, 1959), p. 321 (hereafter cited as Senate Hearings, NASA Authors 
zation for Fiscal Year I960 ) . 

**The OcL 29, 1958, “Terms of Reference — Civilian-Military Liaison C<Mnmittee to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Department of Defense” have been 
reprinted in Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, 
pp. 500-501. 

Sec Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year I960, pp. 1 12-1 14. 

For full details, sec the Dec. 27, 1958, “Statement by the President” on the “Report of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee.” Also Executive Order 10807, “Federal Council for 
Science and Technology,” Mar. 13, 1959. These, and other related documents, have been 
reproduced in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Organizations, Science Frogram — 86th Congress, S. Rept. 120 
of 86th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1959), pp. 91-109. 
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and coordination of Federal programs in science and technology. The NASA 
Administrator was an ex officio member. 

NASC, created by Section 201 of the Space Act, has been briefly described 
in Chapter 1 . Composed of the President and the heads of DOD, NASA, AEC, 
and the Department of State, NASC was formed September 24, 1958, to formulate 
a comprehensive national space program and to advise the President on space 
policy and plans.”^ NASA played a special role in the operation of NASC by 
furnishing its Executive Secretary.^^^ NASC held three meetings during 1958. 
The most controversial topic discussed was the proposed transfer of Army facilities 
to NASA, described earlier in this chapter.^^* 

Other Executive Branch Agencies: The Department of State worked with 
NASA on international scientific relations, especially in regard to NASA’s world- 
wide tracking system. The Federal Aviation Agency and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board were concerned with NASA’s aeronautical research program, especially 
the areas of supersonic airplane development and flight safety. In addition, 
NASA maintained standard administrative relationships with the Civil Service 
Commission, the General Services Administration, the Treasury Department, 
and the General Accounting Office (actually an agency of the legislative branch) . 

Other Organizations: The National Academy of Sciences (NAS), espe- 

cially its Space Science Board, helped facilitate liaison between NASA and the 
scientific community.^^® Affiliated with NAS was the Committee on Space 
Research (COSPAR) of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). 
COSPAR was established by ICSU in late 1958 to continue international co- 
operation in the scientific exploration of space along the lines of the expiring 


In addition to the five designated members, the President could appoint one other gov> 
crnmcntal member and not more than three nongovernmental members to the Council. On 
Sept. 4, 1958, President Eisenhower made a recess appointment of William Burden to the Council. 
In May 1959, Burden and John Rettaliata, the president of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
were nominated to serve as nongovernmental members. The Senate agreed to the nominations. 
For biographies, sec U.S, Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
N ominations j May 19, 1959, Hearing on Nominations of William Burden and John Rettaliata, 
86th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1959). 

On Dec. 26( ?), 1958, Glennan wrote a letter to President Eisenhower suggesting that the 
Executive Secretary could be detailed from his [Glennan*s] office, and recommended that his 
assistant, Frank Phillips, replace incumbent Robert Piland, who wanted to return to NASA’s 
Langley Research Center. The President approved this plan in a letter to Glennan, Jan. 5, 
1959. 

See sec. 1 1. A. Meetings were held Sept. 24, Oct. 29, and Dec. 3. No agreement on the 
Army-NASA dispute could be reached at the Oct. 29 meeting (New York Times, Oct. 30, 1958, 
p. 14). 

Relationships between NASA and Congress have been mentioned frequently and will not 
be repeated here. 

*'*The Aug. 3, 1958, press release of the National Academy of Sciences entitled “National 
Academy of Sciences Establishes Space Science Board” has been reprinted in Senate Hearings, 
Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, pp. 734-736. 
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International Geophysical Year, In December 1958 the United Nations estab- 
lished an ad hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space.^^^ 

NASA’s technical advisory committee system, described earUer in this chapter, 
served as a means for promoting the exchange of ideas and information between 
NASA and a large number of private and public organizations. 

I. Early Program Dovelopmonts 

A full description of NASA’s aerospace program is beyond the scope of this 
study. On the other hand, the administration of a program cannot be divorced 
from the program itself; because of this, program summaries are included in 
almost every chapter. The next chapter opens with a discussion of NASA’s 
program for fiscal year 1959, which includes the time frame covered by this 
chapter. Several program developments were intimately connected with NASA’s 
establishment and warrant summarization here. 

NASA’s “inherited” program has already been alluded to. From NACA 
it inherited a program of basic aeronautical and space research. From DOD 
it inherited several projects involving the scientific investigation of space using 
earth satellites and lunar probes. Also from DOD it inherited several engine 
development programs. 

IJuring the summer of 1958 it had been determined that NASA would have 
jurisdiction over the Nation’s manned space flight activities.^ NACA, primarily 
through a specially created Space Task Group at Langley Laboratory, had 
developed a specific manned space-flight project and one of the first important 
decisions of the new space agency was to go ahead with what shortly became 
known as Project Mercury.'^® It was NASA’s best known project for 5 years. 
NASA moved ahead quickly. On October 21, 1958, tentative specifications 
on the Mercury capsule were sent to prospective contractors. In early November 
a preliminary bidders conference was held at Langley Research Center. Requests 
for proposals were issued about a week and a half later. Twelve firms submitted 

'*^For a copy of General Assembly Resolution 1348 (XIII), sec U.S. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Documents on International Aspects of the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space, 1954-1962, Staff Report issued as S. Doc. 18, 88th Cong., 
1st scss. (Washington: GPO, 1963), pp. 88-^9. 

^ The precise timetable by which NASA obtained jurisdiction over manned space flight has 
not been made public. For the best account, sec James Ghm%vood, Project Mercury: A Chronol- 
ogy, NASA SP-4001 (Washington: GPO, 1963), pp. 21-23. Sec forthcoming L. Swenson, C. 
Alexander, and J. Grimwood, This New Ocean: A History of Project Mercury (Washington: 
NASA SP-4007, 1966). 

Ibid., p. 27. The date of the decision is given as Oct. 7, 1958. 

For a more detailed account, see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, The Production of Documents by the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for the Committee on Science and Astronautics, Hearings, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1960), pp. 112-136 (hereafter cited as House Hearings, The Production of Docu- 
ments . . . ) . Organizational arrangements for Project Mercury arc discussed in Ch. 4, Sec. II.A. 
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proposals and in early January the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis was 
selected to develop the capsule. 

Another major program development moved along on an even earlier time 
schedule. By the middle of December, the Rocketdyne Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., was selected to develop the 1- to 1 j4-inillion-pound thrust, 
single-chamber (F-1 ) engine, studies for which NASA inherited from the Air 
Force.**' 

Both the Rocketdyne and McDonnell contracts were large ones. The 
Chairman of the Source Selection Committee in both cases was Dr. Abe Silver- 
steiii, the Director of NASA’s Space Flight Development Program. 

The third major program development in late 1958 was the recognition 
that NASA did not have adequately performing launch vehicles to carry out a 
satisfactory space exploration program."* 

During 1958 the Army and Air Force each attempted two major launchings 
on behalf of NASA. Three were scientific lunar probes, one was a scientific 
earth satellite. None of them was completely successful.*** NASA participated 
only to the extent of being in on the postmortems to ascertain what went wrong.*** 
NASA had to wait until August 1959 for its first completely successful major 
launching. 

“/Wrf.,pp. 91-111. 

^ This problem is covered in detail in Ch. 4. 

See “Chronology of Major NASA Launchings . . prepared by the NASA Historical 

Office. 

^ Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 
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1959— INTBtNAL CONSOLIDATION, EXTERNAL DIFRCULTIES 

Glennan was the NASA Administrator 29 months. His first 5 months, the 
period during which NASA got started, were discussed in Chapter 3. The re- 
maining 24 months are covered in this chapter (for 1959) and the next one 
(for 1960). This division is not as artificial as it may first appear, because 1959 
and 1960 differ in several significant respects. The year 1959 was one of un- 
certainty and frustration for NASA. Congressional and White House support 
seemed ambivalent. NASA’s space program was still largely inherited and the 
first completely successful launch did not occur until the year was almost two- 
thirds over. Additional project and facility transfers added to the imcertainty. 
The efficacy of the Space Act to provide the environment for positive progress 
was questioned. 

On the other hand, 1960 was characterized by improvements on all fronts. 
Congressional and White House support became firm. All transfers were con- 
summated. Changing circumstances made fundamental policy questions seem 
less significant and more emphasis was placed on the pragmatic solving of prob- 
lems. In general, a more positive atmosphere prevailed. 

During early 1959, NASA’s top officials had to devote much eSart to the 
problem of filling out the organizational skeleton set up during 1958. This 
emphasis on internal administrative matters gave way to involvement in external 
affairs stemming primarily from the authorization and appropriation activities 
of Congress and from ccmgressional inquiries into NASA-DOD relations. This 
‘^involvement” climaxed during April, May, and Jime. Frustrations stemming 
primarily from external relations to a questioning of the fundamental policy 
which guided NASA and delineated its role in the Nation’s space program. 
Concern over basic policy, however, gave way before the major event of 1959 — 
the October decision to transfer from DOD to NASA the Saturn super booster 
program and the Army installation closely associated with it. 

This interpretation of 1959 events has been used as the basis for presenting 
NASA’s 1959 adniinistrative history. After an introductory section on NASA’s 
1959 space program, NASA’s internal administrative and organizational develop- 
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ments are presented. This is followed by a section on NASA’s external relation- 
ships, with emphasis on DOD and Congress. The fourth section discusses 
problems of basic policy, and the last section details the transfer of the Saturn 
program. Reviewing NASA’s space program early in the chapter provides a 
program-oriented atmosphere for the discussion of administrative and policy 
matters. 

I. NASA’S 1959 SPACE PROGRAM 

Any attempt to summarize NASA’s space program runs into several problems. 
First, there is the tendency to unduly emphasize the dramatic and the tangible 
(e.g., major launchings) when possibly the most notable achievements were in 
laying groundwork for the future. Second, program evaluation is difficult be- 
cause there are no generally accepted criteria by which an evaluation can be 
made. Events which may be classified objectively as failures may nevertheless 
be important steps forward. These problems tend to be compounded when the 
description and evaluation is highly condensed. With these qualifiers, the follow- 
ing summary of NASA’s 1959 space program is presented.^ 

A. The Overall Program 

In 1959 NASA’s space program was shaken down and rounded out. By 
the end of the year the last major project and installation transfers had been 
determined. The paucity of “successes” during 1959 — against the larger number 
of satisfying achievements during 1960 — suggests that 1959 was a year of prepara- 
tion. Developments in two areas, launch vehicle development and manned space 
flight, were especially important. 

To give perspective to NASA’s overall program, the following table (Table 
4-1 ) has been constructed showing NASA’s funding pattern for fiscal year 1959 
and fiscal year 1960.^ The table is based on data revealed by NASA at its 
authorization and appropriation hearings held during April and May 1959, and 
gives a good picture of how NASA’s original spending plan was drastically 
modified to accommodate imp>ortant program changes concerning the develop- 
ment of launch vehicles. 


B. Launch Vehicle Development Program Changes 

NASA had inherited most of its fiscal year 1959 program. Over half of 
the money for R&D was earmarked for the scientific investigation of space using 


' For a longer summary, see U,S, Aeronautics and Space Activities, January 1, to December 
31, 1959, the second annual report of the President on the Nation’s activities in the fields of 
aeronautics and space. Published as H. Doc. No. 349, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 
1960), pp. 6-21. 

* The table is based on data found in Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 
1960, pp. 754, 795, 806. 
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either “jury rigged” DOD launch vehicles or the newly developed but small 
Vanguard vehicle/ The R&D budget for fiscal year 1960, formulated during 
November and December 1958, was an extension of the same program with 
some strengthening in manned space flight, applications (meteorology and com- 
munications ) , and high-energy propulsion technol<^. 

Whilc NASA’s initial fiscal year 1960 budget was being formulated, Abe 
Silverstcin and other NASA officials were conferring with DOD cm the problem 
of U-S. deficiency in the area of large and reliable launch vehicles/ Existing 
vehicles were simply not good enough to permit an economical and successful 
space-flight program by NASA or DOD. From these talks an interagency lauiMdi 
vehicle development program emerged.® 

The program called for phasing out the “jury rigged” Thor-Able and Juno II 
vehicles and the underpowered Vanguard vehicle, and for the development of a 
family of new vehicles designed to provide a complete range of capability in pay- 
load size and mission. The great expense involved in developing such a family 
of vehicles precluded either DOD or NASA from attempting it alone. For NASA, 
DOD cooperation was absolutely essential, as all new vehicles would be based on 
missile groundwork already laid by DOD. The plan, as agreed to in early 1959, 
called for certain vehicles to be developed by NASA, others by DOD. The plan 
was to be kept tightly coordinated so that duplication would be avoided and a 
maximum of information exchanged. 

NASA was to have primary responsibility for the devdopment of the small, 
inexpensive, all-solid Scout vchide, the small- to medium-sized Thor-Deka (re- 
garded as an interim vehicle) , and the medium-sized Adas-Vega. The somewhat 
larger Adas-Centaur, especially important for space because it used liquid hydro- 
gen for fud, was to be transferred to NASA at the beginning of fiscal year 1960 
(July 1, 1959). DOD was to develop the small- to medium-sized Thor-Husder, 
the medium-sized Atlas-Hustler, and the larger-sized Saturn. A “super-sized” 
Nova vehide would be studied by NASA but not developed. 

By the end of 1959, the Thor-Husder and Atlas-Husder vehicles had evolved 
into the Thor-Agena and Atlas-Agena, and the Atlas-V<^a had been caneded 
altogether because it was too similar in size to the Atlas-Agena and Adas-Centaur.® 

* The t e r m *‘jury rig^jed” wsu used by Silverstein in testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Amnautical and 
Space Sciences, NASA SuppUmental Authorization for Fiscal Year 1959, Hearings on S. 10%, 
86th Cong., 1st scss. (Washington: GPO, 1959), p. 32. He gave a lucid description of the 
v 2 urious vehicles involved — see especially pp. 32-36. 

‘ Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. Sec also his July 13, 1959, testimony at 
Senate Hearings, Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1 960 ^ p. 50. 

' An uncl 2 usified version of the program was issued in January: The National Space Vehicle 
Program, prepared by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in consultation with 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the Department of Defense, Jan. 27, 1959. 
was reprinted in Senate Hearings, Investigation of Government Organization for Space Activities, 
pp. 17-24. 

* A $33 million contract with Convair (of General Dynamics) for the development of Vega 
was let in March 1959 and canceled in December. Unrecoverable expenditures were estimated 
at about $17 million. 
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Table 4-1. Planned Disposition of Fiscal Year 1959 

[In millions 


Fiscal year 1959 


Original 


Revised 


A. S&E money (in-house): 

1. Operating NASA Headquarters 

2. Operating former NACA field installations 

3. Operating the Bdtsville Space Center 


4.9 
78 8 
2.6 


Subtotal 


86.3 


B. R&D money (contract): 

4. Operating JPL 

5. Manned space-flight program 

6. Scientific satellites, probes, and rockets 

7. Project Vanguard (scientific satellite program) .... 

8. Meteorology and communications 

9. Scout vehicle development 

10. Delta vehicle development 

11. Vega vehicle development 

12. Centaur vehicle development 

13. Million-pound engine development 

14. Nuclear engine development 

15. Other engine and propulsion activities 

16. Tracking and data acquisition 

17. Miscellaneous research contracts 

18. Other R &D 


8.2 
37.7 
85.0 
25.5 
8. 1 


12.0 

8.5 

8.5 

4.3 

5.5 

1.3 


Subtotal 


204.6 


53. 8 


6.0 

6.0 

13.8 

22.8 


10.0 

4.5 


3.3 

3.0 

1.5 


C. 


C&£ money (contract) : 

19. Langley Research Center 

20. Ames Research Center 

21. Lewis Research Center 

22. Flight Research Center 

23. Wallops Island 

24. Beltsville Space Research Center 

25. Other 

Subtotal 

Grand total 


11.4 

3.7 

7.8 


21.2 

3.9 


48.0 

338.9 


Change 


-31.2 


-2. 1 
+ 6.0 
+ 13.8 
+22.8 


- 2.0 

-4.0 


- 1.0 

-2.5 

+.2 
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and Fiscal Year I960 Funds— NACA /NASA 

of dollars] 



Fiscal year 1960 

Original 

Revised 

Change 

A. S&£ money (m-house): 

1 . Operating NASA Heiulquarters 

6.4 

89.9 

14.7 



2. Operating former NACA . 



3. Operating tbc Beitsville Space Center 



Stibtotal * . . . 



111.0 



B. R&D money (contract): 

4. Operating JPL 



8.2 

70.0 

118.2 



5. Manned spaoe-fligfat program 



6. Scientific satellites, probes, and rockets 

46.7 

-71.6 

7. Project Vanguard (scientific satellite program) .... 

8. Meteorology and mmT^unications 

2R0 

15.5 

2.0 

13.3 

42.8 

41.0 

-12.5 
+2.0 
+ 13.3 
+42.8 
+41.0 

9. Scout vehicle development 

10. Delta vehicle development 


11. Vega vehicle development 


12. Centaur vehicle development 


1 3. Million-pound engim development 

30.2 

8.0 

26.0 

11.5 

8.2 

8.0 

14. Nuclear engme devebpment 



15. Other engine and prqfmlsion activities 

14.0 

-12.0 

16. Tracking and data acquisition 

17. Miscellaneous research contracts 

5.2 

-3.0 

18. Other RfltD 

Subtotal 



316.4 



C. C&£ money (contract): 

19. Langley Research Cmter 



4.6 

6.6 

6.7 

2.8 



20. Ames Research Center 



21. Lewis Research Center 



22. Flight Research Center 



23. Wallops 



24. Beitsville Space Research Center 

14.0 

23.0 



25. Other 



Subtotal 



57.8 

485.2 



Grand total 
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In addition, the Saturn had been transferred to NASA, something not planned for 
at the beginning of the year. Centaur was transferred to NASA as planned. 

When NASA agreed to develop several new launch vehicles, it was faced 
with the problem of finding the necessary funds. This was done by drastically 
revising its R&D budget for both fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. Table 4-1 
shows this very' clearly. NASA substantially cut back on the flight program for 
scientific satellites and probes. With unreliable vehicles this made sense because 
the chances for a successful flight program were not too great anyway. 

All in all, getting the national launch vehicle program largely straightened 
out was one of the major space accomplishments of 1 959.' 


C. Mannad Space Flight 

Project Mercury, which had gotten off to a fast start in 1958, continued to 
progress at a good pace during 1959.® In January, NASA contracted with the 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. for the procurement of the Mercury capsule. During 
early 1959, NASA and DOD made arrangements for the Army to supply Red- 
stone vehicles for suborbital flights, the Air Force to supply Atlas vehicles fw 
orbital flights, and the Navy to assist in recovery operations. In April, seven 
astronauts were chosen and their training begun.® Also in April, Project Mercury 
was given a DX priority procurement rating, the highest rating possible, and of 
great assistance in tooling and materials crises. In July, Western Electric was 
selected to build the Mercury tracking network. During the latter third of 1959, 
several tests were made with boilerplate Mercury capsules and ad hoc Little Joe 
and Big Joe vehicles. In September, Walter C. Williams, the head of NASA’s 
Flight Research Center, was named Associate Director fo’' Project Mercury 
Operations, an indication that the operations phase of the program was about 
to begin. 


'Delta proved lo successful that its interim status was soon forgotten. Since Centaur 
suffered many delays and since the leadtime on Saturn was so long, most of NASA s program 
during 1961 through 1963 wm carried out using Scouts, Deltas, and Atlas-Agenas. During 
1959 and 1960, NASA used Vanguard, Juno II, and Thor- Able vehicles together with some 
special-purpose vehicles created for Project Mercury. 

* For a much more complete account, see Grimwood, Project Mercury: A Chronology 
(Washington: NASA SP-+001, 1965) and forthcoming This New Ocean: A History of Project 
Mercury, by L. Swenson, C. Alexander, and J. Grimwood (Washington: NASA SP-4201, 1966). 

" Establishing the qualifications for and then selecting the astronauts was an unprecedented 
job. It was an important recruiting and examination task that has not been discussed in the 
“Personnel” sections of this study. Also see Mac M. Link, Space Medicine in Project Mercury 
(Washington: NASA SP-4003, 1965), pp. 44-47. 
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D. Other 1959 Program Oevolepmonts 

Scientific Investigation of Space. During 1959, NASA launched eight 
scientific earth satellites; and two lunar probes were launched under NASA 
auspices. Three of the launches, all scientiBc satellites, were completely success- 
ful.*® Most of the important discoveries were associated with Van Allen radiation 
belt todings. The space science program suffered greatly because of the absence 
of reliable vehicles. One of the complete successes was Vanguard III, launched 
on September 18, 1959. With it the Vanguard flight program ended.** 

Space Applications. NASA’s applications program b^an to talr^ «hapf> 
durag 1959 with the transfer from DOD to NASA of Project Tiros, a meteoro- 
logical satellite project This project is an interesting example of one involving 
a large degree of interagency cooperatitm— in this case among NASA, DOD, 
and the Weather Bureau. NASA made progress on its passive communication 
project by the suborbital testing of the ejection and inflation of a 100-foot sphere 
(Project Echo).*® 

Engine Development. The largest engine development project was the 
1- to P/i-n^on-pound-thrust (F-1) engine being developed for NASA by 
North American. Other engines being developed by NASA were dl various sizes 
and i^d a variety of liquid and solid fuels, including liquid hydrogen. In con- 
junction with AEG, nuclear engines were being woriced on.*® 

Other Program Aefivifies. NASA made progress in the construction of its 
thrw traddng networks — one for scientific earth satellites, another for maimed 
orbital flights, and the third for deep-space probes. NASA carried on NACA’s 
aeronautical research program. To what extent it suffered as a result of the 
emphasis being placed on space is difficult to measure. The X-15 research air- 
plane made its first powered flight in September 1959.*'* 

During 1959, the U.S.S.R. made several notable space achievements by 
sending a satelhte into solar orbit ( Lunik I) , making a hard landing on the moon 
{Lunik II), and tak^ TV pictures of the “back” of the moon {Lunik III). The 
Air Force succeeded in orbiting six Discoverer satellites. 

“See “Chronology of Major NASA Launchings . . .” prepared by the NASA Historical 
Office. 

A full history of Project Vanguard, the first U.S. scientific satellite program, is presently 
being sponsored by NASA. 

’* Q- John Ashby, “A Preliminary History of the Evolution of the Tiros Weather Satellite 
^^gram” (Unpublished, NASA historical note No. 45, September 1964). See G. R. Thompson, 
•mtory of NASA Cmnsat Development” (Unpublished, NASA historical monograph No. 8, 
November 1965). 

"C/. E. M. Emme, AeronatUics and Astronautics, 1915-1960 (Washington: NASA, 1961), 
pp. 106-135; David S. Alcens, Historical Origins of Marshall Space Flight Center (Huntsville 
Ala.: MSFC, 1961). 

“See Wendell H. Stillwell, X-15 Research Results (Washington: NASA SP-60, 1965), 
Bibliography, pp. 103-116. 
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II. INTERNAL ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

In Chapter 3 it was pointed out that even though NACA had been a going 
concern with an established organization and procedures, it served only as a base 
or nucleus for NASA. NASA was to be a new agency. This meant that numerous 
old practices would have to be changed or discarded and many new ones added. 
A new agency head would have to be accommodated, new projects and facilities 
integrated, and an almost entirely new (to NACA) method of doing business 
established (i.e., R&D contracting). Certain Space Act requirements, not pre- 
viously part of NACA’s mandate, would have to be implemented. Although 
progress during 1958 was substantial, it was still only a beginning and it was 
readily recognized that much of the detailed work would have to come later. 
Until the transfer issue arose during the last quarter of 1959, the year could be 
characterized as one of consolidating and filling in the details of 1958 decisions. 


A. Organizational Changes 

A Cotnpttrison of Organization Charts, The only major organizatimial 
change occurring during 1959 came at the end of the year and was related to 
the most significant event of the year — the transfer to NASA of the Saturn program 
and the Army installation associated with it. The details of this transfer and 
related NASA organizational changes are presented later in this chapter.” 

A few minor organizational changes are revealed by comparing the several 
official organization charts issued during 1959. (These charts arc reproduced in 
App. B. ) In Chapter 3 the evolution of NASA’s first official organization chart 
(dated January 29, 1959) was presented.'® It was noted that the January 29 
chart should have included two items which did not show up until the March 23 
chart — ^namely, the Inventions and Contributions Board and the Research Advisory 
Committees. Other than the two items just mentioned, the only change indicated 
by the March 23 chart was that the Western Coordination Office had been placed 
directly under the Associate Administrator. This was done in accordance with 
recommendations made in a study prepared for NASA by McKinsey & Co.” 

Except for a few name changes, the only development revealed by the May 1 
chart was the establishment of the Program Coordination Office in the Office of 
Space Flight Development. This Office was to coordinate and review the various 
programs of the Office of Space Flight Development so as to maximize the utiliza- 
tion of resources and minimize all types of duplication.'® John P. Hagen, who 
was heading the Vanguard Project at the time, was named to head the new office. 

“ See Sec. V of this chapter. 

’•See Ch. 3, Sec. II.B. 

” This is covered in subsec. F below. 

“NASA News Release 59-123, Apr. 30, 1959. 
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The September 15 chart is identical to the May 1 chart except for the 
names of some of the individuals filing certain positions. The December 29 chart 
depicts the major reorganizaticm associated with the Saturn transfer. It should 
also be noted t^t the Office of Associate Administrator is given a sUghdy different 
position on the December 29 chart to indicate more clearly that the jurisdiction 
of the Associate Administrator was primarily over the basic program of the agency. 

Changes Not Shown on Orgasuzation Charts. A change in the name of 
an organizational unit often is evidence of a substantive chaise in scope or functicm. 
Changing the name of the Western Coordination Office to Western Operaticms 
Office (WOO) was part of the August 1959 expansion of that Office. This 
expansion is described in more detail later. 

In September 1959, all of NASA’s high-speed test-fl^ht operations were 
consolidated and centralized at the High Speed Flight Station, Edwards, Calif.** 
Its name was changed to Flight Research Center. 

Some units shown on organization charts arc not operational because they 
have not been officially established or have not been staffed. For example, the 
position of Facilities Coordinator was recommended by the December 1958 
McKinscy Report and appeared on NASA’s January 29, 1959 chart, but the 
position was not established until May.“ Another example is the position of 
Associate Administrator, which appeared on the January 29 chart but which was 
not filled until Richard Homer reported for duty on June 1 .** 

The Establishment of the Goddard Space Flight Center^ The idea that 
a new field installation would have to be established to supplement existing NACA 
installations dates from early 1958. No specific site was considered until mid- 
1958 when the transfer of the Vanguard team was discussed. To facilitate the 
transfer it was decided to establish the new center near Washington, D.C., where 
Minitrack and the worldwide communications network came to focus, and where 
the Vanguard people woiked.** On August 1, 1958, Senator J. Glenn Beall of 
Maryland was accorded the honor of announcing that the new NASA field center 
would be located in Maryland on surplus land which was part of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Beltsville Agricultural Research Center.** 

NASA’s fiscal year 1959 authorization included $3,750,000 for a “Space 
projects center” to be located in the “vicinity of Washington, D.C.” ** However, 

’* NASA, Second Semiannual Report, p. 93 ; NASA “Quarterly Manpower Utilization 
Report,” Oct. 30, 1959, pp. 1, 3. 

* Memo, Siepert to Glennan, May 7, 1959. Glennan’t approval came in a memo to Sieoert. 
May 19, 1959. 

“ The appointment in June of Richard Homer as NASA’s first Associate Administrator is 
covered later. 

^ For more detail, see A. Rosenthal, The Early Years, Goddard Space Flight Center, 
Historical Origins and Activities Through December 1962 (Greenbelt, Md.: NASA, GSFC, 
1%3). 

Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 

Release by Senator J. Glenn Beall, Aug. 1, 1958. 

^Public Law 85—657, Aug. 14, 1958. House Hearing, Authorizing Construction for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, was held on Aug. 1, 1958. 

215-892 0—66 T 
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only $25,000,000 of the $47,800,000 authorized for NASA’s overall construction 
budget was appropriated, and the Senate Appropriations Committee, in justifying 
this cutback, said, “the committee feels that planning for the Space projects center 
can be deferred. . . 

In spite of the Senate Appropriations Committee’s suggestion, NASA went 
ahead and allotted $3.9 million for the new center. By September 16, 1958, the 
initial specifications for the center had been completed. Glennan approved the 
engineering master plan in November and construction activity got underway the 
following April.’’” Occupancy was planned for early 1 960. 

On 1, 1959, ^ASA 3.nnounccd thst the center v/ould be n3.med tbe 
Goddard Space Flight Center in honor of Robert H. Goddard, American rocket 
pioneer.*® On the same day Glennan issued a memorandum setting forth the 
function and authority of the center.*® 

The center was assigned the broad functions of planning and developing 
vehicles and payloads for scientific, applications, and manned space-flight pro- 
grams and conducting flight operations related thereto.®^ The director of the 
center was to report to the Director of Space Flight Development ( Silverstein ) 
in NASA Headquarters. 

As of May 1 the heads had been selected for four of the Goddard Center’s 
five principal activity areas. Two were from NACA (Gilruth, head of Project 
Mercury, from Langley and Vaccaro from Lewis), one from the Naval Research 
Laboratory (Townsend), and one from NRL /Vanguard (Mengel). The fifth 
one, named in October, was also from NRL/Vanguard (Winkler). In Septem- 
ber, Dr. Harry J. Goett of the NACA/NASA Ames Research Center was appointed 
Director of the Goddard Center. 

It should be kept in mind that during most of 1959 the Beltsville /Goddard 
Center was without a director or a central location. It was more like an umbrella 
under which certain activities were grouped. The person “holding” the umbrella 
was the Director of Space Flight Development in NASA Headquarters (Silver- 
stein).®^ The various organizational segments of the Goddard Center were 
physically located at NASA’s Langley Research Center in Virginia (the Space 
Task Group), and at the Naval Research Laboratory, the Anacostia Naval 
Station, and several other places in the Washington, D.C., area. The first 

^ S. Rept. 2350, 86th Cong. The Appropriation Act was Public Law 85-766, Aug. 
27, 1958. 

*^See NASA contract NAS5-l(w), Dec. 4, 1958; Glennan’s Memorandum of Record, 
Nov. 19, 1958. 

“NASA News Release 59-125, May 1, 1959. 

“Memorandum from the Administrator. Subject: Functions and Authority — Goddard 
Space Flight Center (GSFC), May 1, 1959. 

“ Most manned space-flight activities, principally Project Mercury, were carried out by the 
Space Task Group, headed by Robert Gilruth and housed at the Langley Research Center where 
it had been informally initiated while a part of NACA. The Space Task Group thus maintained 
a unique status in NASA’s organizational structure. Sec forthcoming This New Ocean. 

Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 
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permanent building at the new site was not occupied until late 1960. During 
these early months, Wallops Station, the former NACA Pilotless Aircraft Research 
Station oS the coast of Virginia, was considered to be under the Beltsville Center 
as were NASA’s activities at Cape Canaveral, Fla.®* 


B. Administrative Procedures Established 

Internal Reportings The need for a systematic method <rf program report- 
u^, to be used by NASA’s top management in directing the agency’s affairs, was 
discussed at NASA’s April 1959 Staff Conference.®® As a result, a committee 
was appointed to “plan the format, content, frequency and distribution of a 
program reporting system for NASA.” ®® The committee came up with a sample 
report in May. Glennan found it useful enough to request its further develop- 
ment and its continuation on a permanent basis.®® This was the beginning of the 
monthly Administrator’s Progress Report, a report which continued in 
for almost 5 years. 

The Admiimtrator’s Progress Report was established “to keep the Adminis- 
trator currently irformed on the progress of NASA programs and projects.” ** 
The report w^ to “identify and highlight current or potential problem areas . . .” 
and include “. . . an outline of steps proposed or being taken to resolve such 
problems. A standard format was to followed, but clarity and brevity 
rather than form were to be emphasized. The report was for internal use only 
and since some of the information in it was classified, the entire report was 
classified.*® 

The long-run contribution of the report is hard to measure. If longevity 
is a function of usefulness, the very fact that it was used for almost 5 years is 
significant. A usefulness not explicitly recognized at the time of its establishment 
was its use by lower level personnel in keeping abreast of agency affairs. 

The Estahlishsnent of a Management ManuaL The role of a manage- 
ment manual in an agency’s administrative history is difficult to ascertain. In 
the case of NASA, the manual always lagged behind practice — usually true of 

"A pjrwtorate of NASA Tests was established for NASA by the Air Force on Nov. 11, 

^ u’ XT 4 o'?® Director. This evolved into what came to be called by mid-1959 

** j ^**®9*i® Missile Range Operations Office (AMROO). See Jarrett, Francis E 
Md ^ndeman^ Rotert A., “Historical Origins of NASA’s Launch Operations Center to July 1 

1962^ (Cocoa Beach, Fla.: KMM-1, April 1964). 

* ^ Draft for Discussion Purposes. Subject: Administrator’s Report, Apr. 6, 1959. 

A 7 i^o’ *® SOverstein, Crowley, and Siepert. Subject: Program Reporting, 

Apr. 7, 1959. Committee members apointed were: Hjomevik, Ulmer, Hodgson. Ames, Rhode 
Hagen, and Fuhrman. o . . . 

•Memorandum from the Administrator. Subject: Establishment of the .Administrator’s 
Progress Report, May 27, 1959. 

T I Management Manual Issuance No. 6-2-1. Subject: Administrator’s Progress Report', 

T 1 i’ ^ Subject: Preparation of .Administrator’s Progress Report, 

July 1, 1959.) 

This has limited the report’s usefulness for general historical research. 
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any new agency — and even after several years many important items were not 
included in it. Naturally there are always outdated and outmoded entries in a 
TT^arinal Thus the NASA manual has not been nor can it be a complete or 
entirely accurate reflection of the agency’s actual organization and procedures. 

On the other hand, the manual has played an indispensable role in codifymg 
the major regulations governing NASA’s internal operations. Many new or 
changed policies and procedures became effective only upon their appearance in 
the manual. The entry of an item in the manual usually indicated that the item 
had gone through a process of formal review and rewriting, and had been 
eenerallv atrreed to as an adequate statement of the particular issue. As NASA 
^ame lai^er, the manual played an increasingly significant role in promotmg 
agencywide policy, procedural uniformity, and communications. It also became 
u^ul for training new employees. 

One of the items NASA inherited from NACA was its management manual, 
including its issuance system. Pending the establishment of a new system geared 
specifically to NASA, the NACA issuance system was dropped and an interim 
procedure adopted.** The interim system was used until June 1, 1959, when 
the system now in use was inaugurated.** 

In view of its importance as a communicative, integrating, and legal device, 
a brief description of NASA’s management manual is warranted.** The 
Management Manual is a basic source of reference covering NASA organizatitm, 
continuing operating policies, regulations, and procedures. It includes any writ- 
ten materials designed to provide official instructions for approved courses of 

action.” " . , . j j * 

The manual had an open-ended design so that it could be expanded to 

accommodate future issuances in a systematic way. Part I was made up of 
“General Management Instructions.” These were stotements of basic poh< 7 , 
functions, duties, intra- and inter-organizational relationships, sources and hrmts 
of authority, etc. Part II consisted of more detailed “Administrative Regulations 
and Procedures” which described the way individual functions (personnel, pro- 
curement, auditing, etc. ) were to be carried out. Parts III, IV, etc., conarted 
of technical regulations and procedures and other miscellaneous instructions, but 
they have not been used to any great extent. Items of a temporary, emergency. 


“NASA General Notice, “Interim procedure for ismiing NASA Management Manual In- 

**™*^“^e aa a syitem, need not be deambed h^. The ***"““* **^^^ 

•pan a very crucial 8 months of NASA’s history and are of gr«t hwtoncal *"*®«*‘- 

•Lmual’’ consisted of 17 General Directives, 7 Gener^ J,Lt ” 

Memorandums. A complete set of all 36 items can be found in the Managem^t Manual 

iMuance Office of NASA’s Headquarters. The current ^ual 

during March, April, and May, 1959. A1 Hodgson and Wilham Shea headed the 

“The aystein is more fully described in General Management Instrection-Introductio^^ 
Subject VsITssuance System" (TS 1, June 1, 1959, TS 15, July 22, 1959) and Ad^nistmtive 
Reflations and Procedures— No. 6-1-1, Subject: NASA Issuance Procedures (same dates). 
^Management Manual Issuance 6-1-1, June 1, 1959. 
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tentative, or experimental nature, which were to have the force and effect of a 
regular manual entry, were issued as NASA Circulars and were keyed to the 
appropriate manual section. 

Also part of the manual system were handbooks, to be used for training and 
detailed guidance purposes, and announcements, to be used to transmit items of 
a purely informational nature. Except for annoimcements, a formal clearance 
and approval procedure had to be followed for all issuances. The Office of 
Business Administration coordinated this effort and “kept” the manual. 

The Monthly Flight Schedule, An early indication of the efforts of the 
new Associate Administrator, Richard Homer, to int^rate or pull together 
NASA’s program was the establishment of a monthly flight schedule in August 
1959.^* All contemplated space vehicle launchings for the next 2-ycar period 
were to be listed in a composite schedule which was to form the basis for initial 
official approval of the launchings. Subsequent additions and changes would be 
approved by top management on the basis of a schedule revised each month.^* 
Since space launchings constituted the most tangible “output” of the agency, and 
were a chief item of interagency and international comparison, and since each <me 
represented the expenditure of millions of dollars, the flight schedule became a 
vital element in top management control. 


C. Persoffm#i 

During 1959, the munbdr of NASA employees increased from 8,420 to 9,567, 
an increase of 14 percent.^ The Bcltsville Space Center, renamed the Goddard 
Space Fli^t Center on May 1, 1959, grew from 216 to 1,117. Over half of 
this increase came about with the transfer of the Space Task Group (STG) (the 
Project Mercury team) from the jurisdiction of Langley to that of Beltsville. 
(The unique organizational location of STG makes personnel statistics for 1959 
difficult to summarize.) Headquarters increased 65 percent (up 182 employees). 
Goddard, apart from the STG transfer, increased almost 200 percent (up about 
400 employees). Langley and STG together increased about 13 percent (up 
about 450 employees) ; Ames and Lewis stayed virtually constant (up 55 em- 
ployees). The night Research Center (FRC) increased 18 percent (up 54 
employees) as a result of the consolidation mentioned above and the fact that 
FRC figures included the Western Operations Office, which was expanding 
rapidly toward the end of 1959. 

"Memo, Horner to Siivcrstcin, Abbott, Siepert. Subject; Program Management, Aug. 3, 
1959, 

" The schedule is classified “Confidential.” A less detailed version appears in the monthly 
edition of “Pocket Statistics,” a small, compact NASA publication containing basic information 
of use to NASA managers. 

" For detailed data on numbers of personnel, sec App, C. 
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Seventy percent of NASA’s increase in personnel came during the first half 
of 1959, one effect of approaching the end of a fiscal year. The NASA Personnel 
Division had this to say about filling positions : 

Our Spring recruiting efforts (beginning in January-February) enabled us to 
fill all but 75 of our authorized vacancies as of June 30th. However, because of 
salaiy^ limitations, we are still unable to extract men from industry to staff key posi- 
tions at the top, or to fill intermediate positions under our present leaders. ... As 
a result, most of our increases in technical staff, above entrance level, have been from 
other government agencies.^® 

During 1959 the number of excepted positions increased from 122 to 198, 
still well within but much closer to the 260 positions authorized by law. Of 
the 198 excepted employees at the end of 1959, only about 6 had come to NASA 
from private industry.^® The most important excepted position filled during 1959 
was the position of Associate Administrator. On April 23, 1959, President 
Eisenhower announced that as of June 1, 1959, Richard Horner, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development, would be NASA’s 
Associate Administrator, the agency’s highest civil service position.^ ^ 

The size of the Headquarters Personnel Division (about 20) changed very 
little during 1959 and because of the recruitment and placement workload very 
little else could get done. (The Headquarters Personnel Division serviced the 
agency as a whole and also acted as a personnel office for NASA Headquarters. ) 
A preliminary’ study of an executive development program was initiated during 
the last quarter of 1959, but the real push on agency training programs did not 
come until 1960.^® Also during 1959, work was begun on updating the NACA- 
developed Aeronautical Research Scientist (ARS) examination to incorporate 
NASA’s space mission.^® The end product would be the new Aerospace Tech- 
nologist (AST) examination. This will be covered in detail in Chapter 5. 

NASA’s “Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report for Quarter Ending June 30, 1959,” 
dated July 20, 1959, p. 3. On Sept. 8, 1959, Admiral Bennett of the Office of Naval Research 
expressed the hope that the steady transfer of NRL personnel to NASA could be slowed down. 
Al^ut 70 transfers from NRL had taken place between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1959, in addition 
to the 200 transferring to NASA during 1958. In a Sept. 9, 1959, memo to Homer, Glennan 
requested that NASA discourage further transfers from NRL. 

^ Information supplied by NASA’s Personnel Division. 

Horner, born in 1917, received a B.S. in aeronautical engineering from the University of 
Minnesota in 1940 and a master’s degree from Princeton in 1947. His entire career had been 
with the Air Force, as an officer until 1949 and then as a civilian. NASA Release No. 59-121, 
Apr. 23, 1959. 

"NASA’s “Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report for Quarter Ending December 31, 
1959,” dated Jan. 29, 1960, p. 2. (Action was prompted by Glennan’s great concern in this 
area. See his memo to Horner, Aug. 28, 1959.) 

"NASA’s “Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report for Quarter ending June 30, 1959,” 
dated July 20, 1959, pp. 4-5. The updating of the examination was primarily the work of 
Allen Gamble of NASA’s Personnel Division. He was an old NACA employee who returned 
to NASA in November 1958 after 3 years with the National Science Foundation. His 1959 
efforts will be recounted in Ch. 5. 
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D. Finance 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, 75 percent of NASA’s funding for fiscal year 1 959 
had been “inherited,” either from NACA or DOD. It was also mentioned that 
the normal budget cycle for fiscal year 1960 funding could not be followed because 
the agency was just coming into existence about the time it would normally 
submit fiscal year 1960 figures to the Bureau of the Budget. As a result, NASA’s 
entire fiscal year 1960 cycle was out of phase with the regular U.S. budget for 
the year. Oddly enough, the irregular route which NASA followed arrived at 
the finish line 2 weeks ahead of the route foDowed by the regular budget.” The 
irregular route was a complicated one, and the account which follows has been 
highly distilled.®* 

Requests for a Fiscal Year 1959 Supplemental and Fiscal Year I960 
Regular. During the congressional consideraticm of NASA’s 1959 appropria- 
tion (the 25 percent not “inherited”), the $125 million asked for by the President 
was reduced to $80 million with the invitation that if more was needed it could 
be supplied by means of a supplemental when Congress reconvened in January 
1959.®* 

The invitation was accepted and in January the Eisenhower administration 
revealed that it would ask Congress for the following: ®’ 


Fiscal year 1959 supplemental, R&D and CoF $45,000,000 

Fiscal year 1959 supplemental, S&E (pay increase) 3,354,000 

Fiscal year 1960 regular 485, 300, 000 


Total package $533,654,000 


The $485,300,(XX) request for fiscal year 1960 does not represent a very large 
increase over fiscal year 1959. In fact, a good case can be made that almost no 
increase was intended. If the fiscal year 1959 supplementals ($48 million) are 
combined with the amount transferred to NASA (about $225 million) and 
NASA’s initial appropriation ($80 million), the total amounts to $353 million. 
This was for a 9-month period, or about $39 million per month. On a 12-month 
basis, this would amount to about $470 million, which is very little less than the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1960. It must be remembered, of course, that 
80 percent erf NASA’s appropriation is “no year” money and fiscal-year labels 

”*NASA Appropriadozi Act, Public Law 86-213, Sept. 1, 1959. Regular Appropriation 
Act, Public Law 86-255, Sept. 14, 1959. 

*^For a more detail^ account, sec Ambrose, “The National Space Program, Phase II,” 
pp. 130-152. See also Senate Hearings, Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1960, pp. 1-19. 

“Report of the Senate Appropriations Committee, S. Rept. 2350, Aug. 13, 1958, p, 14: 
“In the event additional funds are needed after the first of the year, the Committee will be glad 
to consider such request.” 

“ The word “revealed” has been used rather than “requested” because the January budget 
estimates presented the request for NASA under the special heading, “for later transmission.” 
The form^ requests were not sent to Congress until the authorization acts had been passed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Johnson rider discussed in the last chapter, which provided 
that NASA appropriations had to be preceded by specific congressional authorization. 
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are somewhat meaningless. As it turned out, the foibles of the appropriation 
process resulted in actual appropriations increasing 55 percent from fiscal year 
1959 to fiscal year 1960. Money actually obligated went from a $30 million 
average monthly rate during fiscal year 1959 to a $40 million monthly rate during 
fiscal year 1960, an increase of about 35 percent.'* 

Authorization and Appropriation. Since authorization had to precede 
appropriation, the administration, on January 19, 1959, submitted to Congress 
a draft authorization bill for its funding package. Congress responded very fa- 
vorably. In the hope of expediting matters, the 1959 supplemental was separated 
from the 1960 regular. The final results were two authorization laws granting 
everything the administration had a.sked for : 



S&E 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

Public Law 86-12, fiscal year 1959 * . . . . 

$3, 354, 000 

$30, 750, 000 

$24, 250, 000 

$48, 354, 000 

Public Law 86-45, fiscal year 1960 . . . 

94, 430, 000 

333, 070, 000 

51, 800, 000 

485, 300, 000 


1 Fiscal 1959 supplemental authorization for the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Apr. 22, 1959. 

2 Fiscal 1960 authorization for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. June 15, 
1959. 


Subsequent appropriation action was a different story, at least in the House 
of Representatives. The requests for appropriations were sent to Congress as 
soon as the authorization laws had been enacted. The only change in compari- 
son with the January authorization requests was that the $3,354,000 pay raise 
supplemental had taken a separate road and was no longer part of what now 
had become two separate funding packages — a $45 million supplemental for 
fiscal year 1959 and a $485.3 million regular for fiscal year I960.®® 

Smooth sailing ended abruptly in the House Appropriations Committee 
where the 1959 funds were cut 8 percent and 1960 funds 9 percent On the 
House floor a point of order killed the fiscal year 1959 supplemental altogether.®® 
The net result of House action was to cut MASA’s original request by 13 percent. 
The Senate restored all amounts cut by the House, but in conference the differ- 
ences were compromised. The final result was as follows; 


“ Information of NASA obligations furnished by NASA’s Financial Management Division. 
“ For the fiscal year 1959 supplemental request, see H. Doc. 114, 86th Cong., Apr. 20, 1959. 
For the fiscal year 1960 regular request, see H. Doc. 173, 86th Cong., June 16, 1959. 

*• For a full explanation, see Senate Hearings, Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1960, p. 6. 
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S&E 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

Public Law 86-213, fiscal year 1960^. . 

$91,400,000 

$335,350,000 

$73, 825, 000 

$500, 575, 000 


1 Supi^enieiital A tyropriatkm for fiical 1960. Sept. 1, 1959. 


Public Law 86-213 was w<xtied in such a way that even though the money 
was all fiscal year 1960 money, $38,500,000 of it was based on a fiscal year 1959 
authorization (Public Law 86-12) and $462,075,000 on a fiscal ycv 1960 
authorization (Public Law 86-45 ) . The beneficial effect cd this was that it left 
an excess fiscal year I960 authcHization of $23,225,000 which could be, and later 
was, used as the ba^ for a supplemental appropriation. In January 1960, the 
administration requested a supplemental appropriation of $23 million, the money 
to be earmarked for Project Mercury.'^ Congressional approval came in March 
1960: 



S&£ 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

Public Law 86-425, year I960* . . . 


$12,200,000 

$10,800,000 

$23, 000, 000 




1 Supplemental A^sropriatioa Act. Apr. 14, 1960. 


The only other changes in the fiscal year 1960 funding picture were certain 
transfers made by NASA within the overall appropriation total. A total of $15 
million was transferred to CoF — $550,000 from S&E and $14,450,000 from 
R&D.'* Thus the actual new obligational authority (NOA) for NASA for fiscal 
year 1960 was: 



S&E 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

NASA Fiscal Year I960 NOA 


$333, 100, 000 

$99,625,000 

$523, 575, 000 



If supplemental apjHopriations were requested by the administratim purely 
to offset eiulier cuts, the net effect for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, 
lumped tc^ether, was that Congress ended up appropriating everythir^^ asked 
for except the equivalent of the $3 million pay increase. If the su{^lemental 
requests were ba^d upon an expanded program not previously contemplated 
or contingencies not anticipated, gross cuts could be estimated at a maximum of 
$78 million, or about 1 1 percent of what was requested. There must have been 

” H. Doc. 301, 86th Cong., Jan. 18, 1960. 

“ As revealed in the Budget Estimates for 1962. 
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dysfunctional effects resulting from all the delays and uncertainties involved in 
NASA’s funding picture for 1959 and 1960. R&D work cannot be turned on and 
off like a faucet. It must be planned in advance, given adequate leadtime, and 
funded in such a way that there is assurance that it can move jJong systematically. 

The House cuts prompted Glennan to say : 

These cuts, if sustained, would have disastrous consequences. . . . The degree of 
success or failure of the U.S. space effort, vis-a-vis that of the Russians, will be gravely 
influenced by what Congress decides in this crucial matter.®® 

Glennan indicated that he could not understand how Congress could tr^^ to force 
money on NASA one year, and less than a year later make “crippling reductions” 
in an “already lean NASA budget.” 

In addition to the authorization and appropriation of money, the laws dis- 
cussed above contained other provisions of administrative importance to NASA. 
The requirement that specific authorization had to precede appropriation, origi- 
nally a 1-year rider to NASA’s fiscal year 1959 appropriation (Public Law 
85-766), was restated in general terms in NASA’s fiscal year 1960 authorization 
(Public Law 86*45). The three fiscal acts passed during 1959 all contained 
provisions permitting NASA to make transfers among its three appropriation 
accounts (S&E, R&D, CoF) as long as S&E was not increased and as long as no 
account was changed more than 5 percent. The flexibility resulting from these 
provisions was greatly appreciated by NASA and used quite offen.*^ 

The Preparation of the Fiscal Year 1961 Budget. In addition to the enact- 
ment of the fiscal year 1960 budget during 1959, the preparation of the fiscal year 
1961 budget also took place. Obviously the ad hoc procedures used to pull 
together the fiscal year 1960 budget would not have to be used for 1961 because 
the agency was now a going concern and a more systematic budget preparation 
system could be established. Apparently, however, there was some uncertainty 
about what system would be best, because the new procedures were not formally 
established until May 1959, which was after the normal cycle would have begun 
and after an initial BOB deadline had passed.®" 

“Senate Hearings, Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1960, p. 20. 

^ Ibid., pp. 19, 21. It should be noted that the cuts made by ^e House stemmed from the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices of the Committee on Appropriations, Albert Thomas, 
Chairman. It was this committee that had regularly cut NACA’s appropriation request. It 
should be further noted that the hearing on NASA’s 1960 budget held on Apr. 29, 1959, was 
NASA’s first appearance before this subcommittee (fiscal year 1959 funding was handled by the 
Senate Appropriation Committee, with the House Committee participating only in conference) 
and there would be a natural tendency for the committee to want to assert itself. 

This topic is covered in much greater detail in later chapters. 

"Budget preparation procedures were discussed at the Staff Conference held during Apr. 
2-5, 1959. On Apr. 27, Hjornevik, the Assistant to the Administrator, submitted a memo to 
Glennan outlining a plan for a high-level review of NASA’s budget. In a Memorandum from 
the Administator, dated May 25, 1959, procedures for preparing NASA’s budget were established 
on a tentative basis. On the same day Glennan wrote a letter to BOB Director Stans acknowl- 
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The new procedures encompassed five basic elements : establishing guidelines, 
preparing preliminary estimates, reviewing the preliminary estimates, deciding on 
final budget content, and preparing the detailed estimates for submission to BOB.® 

The guidelines were to be the product of a seven-member Budget Policy 
Committee, comf>osed of the highest officials in the agency. The guidelines 
were to be ready by March 1 of each year. During 1959 this step took place 
during May.*^ On the basis of the guidelines, the major Headquarters offices 
(working with the field installations) were to prepare preliminary estimates f(W 
all organizational units under their jurisdiction. A June 1 deadline was estab- 
lished for the preliminary estimates. During 1959 this step was completed by 
June 8. Preliminary estimates totaled about $835 million. 

The pirliininary estimates, after being assembled by NASA’s budget office, 
were to be analyzed by a Budget Analysis Team. This team, appointed by the 
Associate Administrator, was to integrate the various estimates submitted, recon- 
cile them with existing intra- and inter-agency policies, and do whatever other 
review was necessary to present top management with a comprehensive report on 
all matters requiring decisions. This report was to be completed by July 1 . The 
team for the fiscal year 1961 budget was composed of the Assistant to the Admin- 
istratcMT ( Hjomevik ) , the Director of Program Planning and Evaluation ( Stewart ) , 
and one individual from each of the three principal program offices ( Hagen, Ames, 
and Siepert). Siepert, the Director of Business Administration, was team chair- 
man.® During 1959 this analysis was completed about mid- July. On the basis 
of the preliminary estimates and the Budget Analysis Team’s report, top man- 
agement (Glennan, Drydcn, and Homer), by July 15, would make the necessary 
decisions as to budget totals and program content. During 1959 this step was 
completed by July 3 1 . The approved package totaled $782 million. 

On the basis of these top-level deciMons, the operating units, under the sur- 
veillance of the budget office, were to prepare detailed estimates. The agency’s 
budget, put together in final form by the budget office, would be submitted to 
BOB in time to meet the September 30 deadline. On September 21, 1959, 
Glennan gave final approval to the budget and a $783,300,000 agency request 
was submitted to BOB on schedule. 

edging that NASA procedures for fiscal year 1960 had been wholly inadequate, that the fiscal 
year 1961 budget could have used more stadfwork, but that the new procedures should guarantee 
good work on the fiscal year 1962 budget. 

•The description of the new procedure is based on the tentative draft of a Management 
Manual Issuance (No. ‘10-1-2) attached to the May 25, 1959, Memorandum from the 
Administrator. 

• For a more detailed account of the preparation of the fiscal year 1961 budget (i.e., events 
taking place during 1959), see U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1961, S. Kept. 1300, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Wash- 
ington: GPO, 1960), pp. 2-4 (hereafter cited as Senate Report, NASA Authorization for Fiscal 
Year 1961). 

• Sec Memorandum from the Administrator, May 25, 1959 (cited in footnote 62) . 
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NASALS Budget Request Modified or a Result of Saturn Transfer. The 
decision to transfer the Saturn program from DOD to NASA introduced an ele- 
ment into NASA's fiscal year 1961 funding picture not previously counted on. If 
Saturn was to be a NASA project, and if NASA was to establish a new field 
installation at Huntsville, Ala., built around a nucleus transferred from the Army 
(to have jurisdiction over the Saturn project and other large launch vehicles), the 
NASA budget for fiscal year 1961 would have to be substantially increased. The 
size of the increase was indicated by DOD's having included $140 million in its 
fiscal year 1961 budget for the Saturn program. 

For reasons not entirely clear, Glennan offered to run Saturn and NASA’s 
new Huntsville installation for only $67 million in addition to NASA’s regular 
request of $783.3 million (for an overall total of about $850 million) . In a letter 
to President Eisenhower, Glennan stated that the transfer would permit NASA to 
consolidate its launch vehicle program and as a result effect savings in the amount 
of approximately $75 million.*® This offer was made on October 20, the day 
before the announcement of the transfer was made public and right before the 
transfer agreement was presented to Eisenhower for his approval. One can only 
speculate whether it was done to make the transfer more palatable to Eisenhower 
(or p>ossibly Congress) , or if it was done out of the honest belief that such savings 
could be achieved. 

This was only the beginning of NASA’s funding difficulties. BOB, after 
careful review, did not allow the $850 million. On December 11, 1959, BOB 
approved a total of $802 million for NASA to be included in the administration’s 
January budget.®^ This figure included $140 million for the Saturn project and 
$35,783,000 for other expenses of NASA’s new Huntsville installation, very little 
of which had been in the $783 million figure earlier submitted to BOB. Thus 
for all of its activity during fiscal year 1961, apart from Saturn and the work of its 
Huntsville installation, NASA found itself with only about $626 million being 
requested from Congress. This was about $157 million, or 20 percent, less than 
the amount originally requested from BOB. 

In January 1960, the decision was made to accelerate the Saturn project and a 
$113 million budget amendment was submitted to Congress by President Eisen- 
hower, making an overall NASA request of $915 million. The House authorized 
the full amount, but the Senate went one step further and made an additional 
emergency authorization of $55 million. The House appropriated 4 percent less 
than what was asked for, but the Senate appropriated 5 percent more than what 
was asked for. The net result was an appropriation of exactly what was requested. 
A year later an additional $49 million was appropriated as a supplemental, making 
an overall appropriation for fiscal year 1961 of $964 million. The details of 
these 1960 events are presented in the next chapter. 

•• Letter, Glennan to President Eisenhower, Oct. 20, 1958. 

^ Senate Report, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1961, pp. 3^. 
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Another aspect of NASA’s fiscal year 1961 funding picture was NASA’s 10- 
year plan unveiled before Congress in early 1960. This also will be covered in 
the next ch 2 q>tcr. 

E. ProcurMimt/Contradiiig ** 

Thane were several noteworthy developments in the procurement and con- 
tracting area during 1959. One of them, a controversy with Congress on the 
disclosure of informaticHi an source selection, is covered in this chapter. Since 
procurement activity is basically a buycr-scDcr relati<Miship between NASA and 
external organizaticxis, there has been a deliberate effort on NASA’s part to give 
procurement activities wide publicity. A great deal of attention has been focused 
on the legal aspects of procurement and the related procedural arrangements. 
One result of thk is a plethora of information that defies condensation here. Per- 
haps the be^ picture of developments during 1959 can be obtained by using, as 
a framework, the items that speared in the Federal Register, 

On December 12, the Federal Register contained a notice of Glennan’s 
December 4 establishment of NASA’s Inventions and Contributions Board.®® In 
March, the first of a scries of entries aa NASA’s patent policy appeared.^® 
NASA’s patent problem was basically this: In the Space Act there is a lengthy 
provision (Sec. 305) which requires that inventions (and patents related thereto) 
made in the padormance of contracts f<H- NASA become the property of the U.S. 
Government, unless waived (in which case die Government retains a royalty-free 
license for the use of the invention) . The waiver oi U.S. rights to an invention 
was made the respcmsibility of the NASA Administrator, assisted by the Inven- 
tions and Cemtributions Board. Waivers were to be made only to enhance the 
public interest. 

This statutory policy was similar to the statutory policy guiding AEC, but 
very different from the policy which DOD had been allowed to promulgate 
administratively. DOD, the Nation’s largest buyer of R&D and the agency with 
an industrial clientele similar to NASA’s, followed a more liberal policy (from the 
contractor’s point of view) in which the invention remained the property of the 
contractor, with the provmon that the Government was to have a royalty-free 
license for the use of the invention. In other words, NASA had to invoke the 

* For a more detailed account, see Ambrose, *The National Space Program, Phase II,** pp. 
90-113. 

• 23 F.R. 9646, Dec. 12, 1958. Sec Ch, 3, Sec. II.B. 

^24 F.R. 1644, Mar. 5, 1959; 24 F.R. 3574, May 5, 1959; 24 F.R. 6615, Aug. 14, 1959; 
24 F.R. 8788, Oct. 29, 1959. On Jan. 29, 1959, Glennan delegated authority on patent matters 
to NASA’s General Counsel, John A. Johnson (24 F.R. 1816, Mar. 12, 1959; NASA General 
Directive No. 9, Jan. 29, 1959). NASA’s patent policy has been very controversial. It 
warrants attention in an administrative history because it has been a substantive factor in 
NASA’s ability to achieve its objectives. In this regard it could be put into the same category 
as the power of the Administrator to make excepted appointments, except that NASA’s patent 
policy is generally regarded as an inhibiting or detrimental factor rather than a beneficial one. 
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waiver procedure to grant the same prhileges to a contractor that DOD could 
grant outright in the contract itself. 

The patent provision enacted in the Space Act was written by the conference 
committee and was not discussed in the hearings or floor debates.^^ It was pat- 
terned after AEC on the belief that NASA and AEG, as new scientifically oriented 
agencies, had much in common in terms of the problems they would have to face. 
In reality, of course, NASA had much more in common with the R&D efforts of 
DOD, and NASA fought a perennial battle to get the patent section of the Space 
Act amended. Although NASA favored Government-wide uniformity on patent 
matters, it wanted, as a minixnum, to be able to follow a pulicv similar to DOD.'~ 
This would further promote the uniformity of contracting policies between NASA 
and DOD, as intended when NASA agreed to follow the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations. 

In June 1959, a Board of Contract Appeals was established to handle 
contract appeals made to the NASA Administrator. At the same time, a Contract 
Appeal Procedure was promulgated. In September, a Contract Adjustment 
Board was established to act in those areas where special defense requirements 
called for a departure from normal procedure. At the same time, Extraordinan^ 
Contractual Ad justments procedures were promulgated.^® 

In July, NASA established a small-business program. NASA declared 
that whenever possible it would promote small-business participation in NASA 
procurement. The Director of Procurement was to be responsible for NASA’s 
small-business program and was to designate a senior staff member as a small- 
business adviser. Each field installation was to have a small-business specialist 
as well. These specialists were to examine NASA’s procurement transactions to 
determine suitability for small-business participation. 

In August, NASA promulgated a formal procedure for selecting the recipients 
of ver\^ large NASA contracts.*^® The procedure provided that the NASA Admin- 
istrator was to select all contractors when the intended contract exceeded $1 
million. Advising him on this decision were ad hoc source selection boards, 
primarily composed of technical specialists. In addition to advising the Admin- 
istrator, the board would also establish the selection criteria for each contract. 
The boards were appointed by the Director of Business Administration for Head- 
quarters contracts, and by the Director of each field center for all contracts under 
the jurisdiction of the field center. 


’'See Ch. 1, Sec, III. 

’* See items cited in footnotes 77 and 78 below. 

”24 F.R. 5178, June 25, 1959; 24 F.R. 5183, June 25, 1959; 24 F.R. 7638, Sept. 23, 1959; 
7639, Sept. 23, 1959. On June 25, Glennan appointed Paul Dembling, Chairman, 
Robert Nunn, and Ray Harris, all from NASA’s General Counsel Office. NASA News Release 
59-167, June 25, 1959. 

24 F.R. 6086, July 30, 1959. 

” On May 28, 1959, NASA announced the appointment of Jacob Roey as Small Business 
Adviser. NASA News Release 59-153, May 28, 1959. 

’® 24 F.R. 6907, Aug. 26, 1959. ( 1960 witnessed several revisions of this procedure: 25 F.R. 
403, Jan. 19, 1960; 25 F.R. 2100, Mar. 12, 1960.) 
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Starting in August, a subcommittee of the House Astronautics Committee 
held hearings on the divergent patent policies of U.S. Government agencies/^ 
These hearings were prompted by NASA’s patent policy. John Johnson, NASA’s 
General Counsel, was the opening witness. The report of the subcommittee 
recommended that the Space Act be amended to modify Section 305 to give 
NASA greater flexibility on patent matters.^® The report declared that NASA 
should have discretionary authority in writing patent provisions into its contracts 
as Icmg as the public interest is served and an unrestricted license for the use 
of the invention is secured for the Government. By the end of 1959, only two 
waiver requests had been submitted to NASA.^® Both were eventually granted. 

Statistical data on NASA procurement are available in a variety of reports, 
monthly, quarterly, and annual. These reports are very sketchy for NASA’s first 
9 months (fiscal year 1959) The outstanding characteristic of NASA procure- 
ment during fiscal year 1959 was NASA’s heavy reliance on procurements from 
other Government agencies. This, of course, is directly related to the fact that 
the Army and the Air Force carried out most of NASA’s operational space 
program during this period 

During the first 9 months (October 1, 1958, through June 30, 1959), 
NASA procurements totaled, on an obligations basis, $213 million. Of this 
total, 46 percent was procured from other Government agencies, 41 percent from 
private business firms, 1 1 percent from JPL, and 3 percent from all other sources, 
primarily universities. Of the 27,000 procurement actions, about 93 percent 
were with business firms and 6 percent with other Government agencies. Of 
the amount awarded to business firms, 17 percent went to small buriness. The 
ratio of the number of contracts awarded by negotiation to those awarded 
through formal advertising was approximately 2 to 1. (For the next reporting 
period, fiscal year 1960, the ratio was 4^ to 1.) 


F. Miscalianeous Organizationoi and Administrative Matters 

McKinsey & CoJs JPL and WCO Studies. In December 1958, McELinsey 
& Co., the management consulting firm which had just completed a comprehensive 

^ U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Proptrty Rights in Inven- 
tions Made Under Federal Space Research Contracts, Hearings, 86th Cong., 1st sets. (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1959). 

” U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Proposed Revisions to the 
Patent Section, National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, Committee Print of Subcommittee 
Report, 86th Cong., 2d scss. (Washington: GPO, 1960). The report summarized the 8 days 
of hearings and made ^>ecific recommendations along the lines advocated by NASA. 

™NASA, Third Semiannual Report . , p. 133. 

""The first in the series of annual reports on NASA procurement activity was issued in 
September 1960 and covered the period from Oct. 1, 1958 to June 30, 1960. It was broken 
down into two sections, one on the entire 21-month period and the other on fiscal year I960, 
the latter 12 months of the 21 -month period. For some reason data were not broken out for 
the last 9 months of fiscal year 1959. The above figures were arrived at by substraedng the 
12-month figures from the 21 -month figures and making some rough approximations. 
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Study of NASA Headquarters, proposed a similar study of NASA field instal- 
lations.®^ Instead of a comprehensive study, NASA contracted for a much more 
limited study confined to the relationship between the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
and NASA, and the future role of the Western Coordination Office (WCO).®" 
These studies were conducted during February and the final report submitted 
on March 12, 1959,®® 

The JPL Study: The study of JPL was based on an analysis of actual Army- 
JPL relationships, the experience of AEC with its contractor-operated laboratories 
(Argonne and Brookhaven), and interviews with JPL personnel. The end 
product was a 10-page report which identified the key factors basic to sound 
working relationships between a Government agency and a contractor-operated 
facility. The report related these factors to the NASA-JPL situation in a general 
way, but made no detailed recommendations concerning day-to-day affairs between 
the two organizations.®* 

It was noted that JPL would have to be given a fair measure of operating 
freedom, with NASA keeping to a minimum the ‘‘number of individual trans- 
actions it will approve.” On the other hand, JPL must be furnished with policy 
guidelines and these should be mutually arrived at. NASA would have to audit 
JPL operations periodically to make sure that JPL was adhering to the mutually- 
arrived-at policies. 

The report went on to say that NASA must recognize that JPL*s perform- 
ance would be directly related to the competence of its staff and the adequacy 

“On Dec. 2, 1958, McKinsey & Co. made its oral report to Glennan on Headquarters 
organization. The next day the transfer of JPL to NASA was announced. On Dec. 4, Corson 
had lunch with Glennan and the possibility of further McKinsey help was discussed. The 
immediate outcome was a Dec. 8 memorandum from Corson to Glennan entitled, “Next Steps 
in Organization of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration.’* Corson suggested 
four areas, in order of priority, where further organizational analysis would be desirable: 
(1) The relationship between NASA and JPL; (2) the organization of the Beltsville Space 
Research Center; (3) the need for field offices (including the role of WCO) ; (4) an organiza- 
tional audit of the former NACA research laboratories. Put together, the studies in these four 
areas would form the nucleus of an overall plan for the organization of NASA’s field installations. 

One sentence from Corson’s memo is worth noting as an interesting comment on organiza- 
tional behavior. In connection with area (4) he said, “However, [a organizational audit of the 
former NACA laboratories] should not be delayed so long that the present propitious climate 
for such a study has been dissipated.*’ Corson, who is an old pro in management problems, 
recognized that change is difficult to achieve once organizational rigidity sets in. Glennsm used 
this argument as the basic rationalization behind a comprehensive study of NASA organization 
conducted during 1960, one of the main topics of Ch. 5. 

“Corson’s proposal was reviewed by Silverstein, Crowley, Siepert, Stewart, Hjomevik, and 
Hodgson on Dec. 11 and a much less elaborate project was agreed to. Corson submitted a 
scaled-down proposal on Dec. 18 which formed the basis for the actual contract — an sunendment 
(Feb. 3, 1959) to the NASw-1 contract of October 1958. The additional cost was set at 
$33,250. 

“ McKinsey & Co., Inc., “NASA— JPL Relationships and the Role of the Western Coordina- 
tion Office,*’ March 1959. 

According to John Young of NASA, then with McKinsey & Co, a series of 10 action 
reports on JPL-NASA relationships had bwn prepared. 
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of its research facilities. In addition, there must be present the more intangible 
factor of JPL considering itself part of the national space effort. This latter 
factor could be pnxnoted by giving JPL major responsil^ty f<w ccmceiving, 
fdanning, conducting, and evaluating specific space projects, with final approval 
of a project the responsibility of NASA. The report pointed out that the use 
of JPL personnel in the supervision of contracts not related to JPL projects must 
be kept at a minimum so as not to spread JPL’s capability too thinly. The prin- 
cipal point (rf contact between JPL and NASA should be NASA’s Ofiice of Space 
Flight Development, headed by Abe Silverstein. 

The lack ol specificity in this report suggests that interorganizational rela- 
tionships cannot be ea^y predetermined. The report favored a middle-<rf-the- 
road relationship with elements of both JPL freedom and NASA control. The 
optimum mixture of the two was recognized as something that could (mly be 
worked out over time. Later events were to confirm that achievii^ this optimum 
mixture is very difiiculL 

Tlu WCO Study: This study had a different flavor than the JPL study in 
that it was very detailed and specific in recommending what should be done.*” 
In 1939 NACA establi^ed the Western Coordination Ofiice in Los Angeles 
where a large number of airplane manufacturing companies was concentrated. 
Serving as a liaison ofiice between NACA and the aircraft companies and as an 
information gatherer for NACA Headquarters, the office had cmly two employees 
up to 1957 and only six at the time the McKinsey study was made. The work- 
load, even under NACA, had gready increased over the years as new companies 
were establ^ed and NACA’s university program expanded. With the establish- 
ment of NASA, a new and very important element was added — contracts with 
area firms. These contracts were scxne of NASA’s largest (e.g., the engine 
contract with Rocketdyne North American Aviation and most neariy unique 
( the contract with Cal Tech to run JPL ) . 

The McKinsey report recommended a large increase in WCO staff and 
responsibilities.** The most important enlargement of responsilMlities recom- 
mended was in contract administration. The JPL contract and contracts where 
military assistance was not available would furnish a laige enough workload to 
Mrarrant a buildup starting immediately. In support the contract administra- 
tion function, the Western Ofiice would have to conduct security checks, audits, 
accounting, budgeting, public relations, and certain legal services. 

Aside from contract administration, a need was indicated fenr technical spe- 
cialists to gather infmmation for project managers and give technical advice to 


Whereas a l>page list of resetueh objectives gave rise to the 10>page JPL report, a 
1 -sentence statement of research objectives gave rise to the 30-page WCO study. 

’*The alternatives of using NASA’s Ames Research Center near San Francisco, or the 
High Speed Flight Station 80 miles from Los Angeles, to cany out the functions contemplated 
for WCO, were rejected because of the importance of having an office right in the Los Angeles 
area, and also the fact that Ames and HSFS both emphasized in-house research. 

219-S92 O— «e 8 
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contracting officials. A team of specialists could give technical support to both 
project management and contract administration. 

The report recommended that the name of the Western Coordination Office 
be changed to Western Operations Office (WOO) to reflect the change in func- 
tion. A staff of 28 by the end of 1959 and 40 by the end of 1960 was suggested. 
The Office should be under the direction of a manager who would report directly 
to NASA’s Associate Administrator. This was because WOO’s functions would 
cut across the three major program areas in Headquarters. 

The McKinsey Report furnished the blueprint for the expansion of WOO 
which was announced in Aiignst 1959.®^ By the end of 1960 perscnne! num- 
bered 50. Concern over the size and function of a field office like WCO was 
recognition that there is no complete substitute for day-to-day, face-to-face con- 
tacts and the conduct of business at close range. 

1959 Activity in the Life Science Area.^ Sputnik I had prompted NACA 
to appoint a Spiecial Committee on Space Technology under the chairmanship of 
H. Guyford Stever of MIT. One of the subcommittees of the Special Committee 
was the Working Group on Human Factors and Training chaired by Dr. W. 
Randolph Lovelace II, of the Lovelace Foundation. This working group made 
a report to NASA dated October 27, 1958, which recommended that NASA: 

( 1 ) appoint a Director of Life Sciences Research in NASA Headquarters, ( 2 ) 
establish a Life Science Committee, and (3) establish a Life Science Research 
Center.®® 

On October 27, 1958, Glennan established a Special Committee on Life 
Sciences as an advisory committee to Project Mercury, the project most directly 
related to human factors and therefore to the life sciences.®® Lovelace was ap- 
pointed Chairman, but only one other member, Brig. Gen. Don Flickingcr 
( USAF ) , was carried over from the Working Group. 

The basic problem confronting NASA was that there were numerous life 
science programs arid facilities already in existence, including the very large School 
of Aviation Medicine (SAM) of the Air Force. NASA had to make sure that 
it would not duplicate existing programs or facilities. This was a matter of lively 
concern in both the White House and Congress. To determine what should be 


^ The transformation from WCO to WOO was announced on Aug, 25, 1959. Robert 
Kamm, of the Arnold Engineering Development Center, was named Director as of Sept. 1, 1959. 
NASA News Release 59-206, Aug. 25, 1959. 

“ The life science area has presented NASA with many thorny policy and administrative 
problems. These problems are discussed in greater detail in the next chapter in connection 
with the January 1960 report of the Bioscience Advisory Committee and subsequent establish- 
ment of the Office of Life Science Programs in NASA Headquarters. 

“Human Factors and Training.” (Part of “Recommendations to the NASA Regarding 
a National Civil Space Program,” prepared by the Special Committee on Space Technology, 
Oct. 28, 1958.) 

NASA, First Semiannual Report, p. 10. 
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the exact nature and extent of NASA’s life science activity, Glcnnan established 
an ad hoc Bioscicnce Advisory Committee in July 1959.®^ 

The Committee was given the mandate to: (1 ) acquaint itself with existing 
space-related life science programs, both public and private; (2) evaluate the pro- 
grams; (3) determine the extent to which NASA’s needs would be met by existing 
pre^rams; (4) make specific recommendations on how NASA could b^ utilize 
the Nation’s existing capabilities; (5) make recommendations on whether NASA 
should have its own life science program, and if so, how large a program and how 
organized. 

A September 1959 deadline for the Committee’s report was originally con- 
templated but had to be changed as the Committee’s membership was not com- 
plete until August. Dr. Seymour S. Kety of the Public Health Service was 
appointed Cluurman. Dr. Clark T. Randt, who had been appointed to the ex- 
cepted position of Scientist for Space Medical Research in NASA Headquarters 
on April 1, 1959, was named executive secretary. 

Decision Makmg. In September 1959, Glennan expressed to Associate 
Administrator Homer concern for the general tendency of NASA officials to 
procrastinate in making decisions affecting external parties.^® In passing this 
thought along to his subordinates, Homer pointed out that the dynamics of space 
experimentation did not allow as much maigin for slowly made decisions as did 
the dynamics of basic research with which so many NASA officials were familiar.''^ 
He stated that the timeliness of decisions is c^cn more important than thrir being 
perfect decision and that NASA must ^^demonstrate agility in the decision-making 
process” if it was to establi^ a reputation as an organization capable of manning 
large-scale programs. 


III. NASA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 

The year 1959 was a formative period in the building of effective working 
relationships between NASA and the two external organizations most important 
to NASA’s long-run well-being — Congress and the Department of Defense. 


A* ReloHofis With Congress 

NASA’s relationships with the 1st session of the 86th Congress, which con- 
vened in January 1959, were on balance unhappy ones. The ambivalence of 
congressional support in funding a civilian space program for fiscal year 1960 

" Sec Glennan's Memorandum for Headquarters StafF. Subject : Bioscience Advisory Com- 
mittee, July 7, 1959. 

Randt later became Director of the Ofl&ce of Life Science Programs. This is discussed 
in the next chapter. 

“Memo, Glennan to Horner, Sept. 9, 1959. 

Memorandum for Director, OBS, OASR, OSFD. Subject : Necessity of Timely Decisions, 
Sept. 24, 1959. 
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has already been discussed.®" In addition, there were two controversies of sig- 
nificance, both related to the establishment of the exact balance of power between 
Eisenhower/NASA, on one hand, and Congress/GAO, on the other. The out- 
come was a clearer understanding of one another, something upon which a more 
solid relationship could be and eventually was built. 

The *^Primleged Information*^ Controversy With the Senate Space Com- 
mittee, Several large-scale hearings on space matters were conducted by various 
congressional committees early in 1959. Most of them were devoted to the tech- 
nical aspects of civilian and military space programs. An exception was the hear- 
ings of the Senate Space Committee’s Subcommittee on Governmental Organiza- 
tion for Space Activities (under the chairmanship of Senator Symington), which 
examined the way the executive branch was organized to conduct the Nation’s 
space program.®® The objective was to eliminate overlap and duplication between 
and within agencies and to point out the need for maximum efficiency in the 
organizational structure and in the functioning of rapidly expanding space 
activities.®' 

Glcnnan was the lead-off witness. Most of the questions asked him dealt 
with the problem of interagency coordination and the way the overall space policy 
of the Nation was made. When asked whether there had been any “discussions 
of a comprehensive national program in the Space Council,” Glennan replied 
that the deliberations of the Space Council “must be considered to be confidential 
in nature as confidential advice given to the President, and I, therefore, cannot 
answer that question.” The subcommittee members made several attempts to 
obtain information about the deliberations of the Space Council, but each time 
Glennan pleaded executive privilege. The members argued that if Congress was 
to legislate in the space field, it must have a comprehensive picture of the Nation’s 
entire space program, including the role of the Space Council. Glennan agreed 
to discuss with the White House the possibility of setting aside executive privilege 
on Space Council matters.*® However, in a letter 2 weeks later, Glcnnan in- 
formed Symington that he had talked with the President and that the President 
had “restated his view that in order to provide for the full effectiveness of the 
Space Council members in carrying out their advisory responsibilities to him as 
set forth in the National Aeronautics and Space Act, it was necessary that the 
activities of the Council be considered confidential to the Chief Executive.” 

In his testimony, Glennan admitted that he had disclosed the type of infor- 
mation now being sought by the subcommittee on two previous appearances 
before congressional committees.^®’ He had done so because of his desire to be 

“ Sec Sec. II.D of this chapter. 

** Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities. 

^ Ibid., p. 1. 

^Ibid, p. 11-12. 

*^Ibid., p. 33. 

Letter, Glennan to Symington, Apr. 7, 1959. 

On Jan. 30, 1959, Glcnnan listed some of the topics considered by the Space Council. 
U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Missile and Space Activi- 
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as frank as possible. He indicated that he would not want to commit this error 
again and therefore had to stand very firm. Glennan had to bear the brunt of 
the subcommittee’s efforts to obtain information about the deliberations of the 
Space Ckiuncil, since the one White House official caUed to testify, Dr. Killian, 
did not appear. The subcommittee was not hostile to Glennan and finally 
dropped the matter. In its recommendations, the subcommittee urged the admin- 
istration to make a more determined effort to improve the effectiveness of the 
Space Council. 

The ‘*Production of Document^ Controversy With the House Astronautics 
Committee. A similar controversy occurred later in 1959, except that it was re- 
lated to NASA’s internal operations and was much more unpleasant. The epsode 
touched upon several key elements very pertinent to NASA’s administrative 
operations, such as the role of the Administrator in awarding large contracts, the 
relationship between the person who makes a decision and those who advise him, 
and the privileges of the executive branch in administering public law. It also 
touched upon the investigative role of Congress and its arm, the General Account- 
ing Office. It epitomi«d Congress’ attempt to assert its role in the oversight 
of NASA’s new programs. 

The episode b^;an in May 1959 when a subcommittee of the House Astro- 
nautics Committee (Representative Sisk, chairman) began a general exploratory 
investigation of NASA’s procedures for awarding contracts.*®* The immediate 
object of investigation was NASA’s $102 million contract with the Rocketdyne 
Division of North American Aviation, Inc., fw the devdopment of a 1.5-million- 
pound-thrust single-chamber rocket engine, which had been signed in January 
1959. To facilitate die subccHnmittee’s investigadon. Representative Brooks, 
chairman of the House Astronautics Committee, wrote to Gleiman and requested 
that certain dociunents pertaining to the contract be turned over to the committee 
for examination.*®* In his reply, Glennan indicated that NASA would comply 
with the request except for one document — the report of the Souire Sdecdon 
Board.*®* Before examining the reasons for this refusal, it would be well to 
recount how the document came into existence.*®* 

tigs. Joint Hearings with Aimed Services Subcommittee, 86th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: 
GPO, 1959), p. 159. On Mar. 13, 1959, he related that the President had given NASA certain 
duties in formulating a national space program. U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Military Operations Subcommittee, Organization and Managgnunt of Missilg 
Programs, Hearings, 86th Co^., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1959), p. 540 (hereafter cited 
as House Hearings, Organization and Management of Missile Pogroms). 

" The bask public document pertaining to this episode is House Hearings, The Production 
of Documents . . ., previously cited. The hearings were conducted on Jan. 27 and 28, 1960. 
The Addenda to the printed hearings contain reprints of all pertinent 1959 documents. All 
footnote references to p. 79 and above pertain to the Addenda rather than the public hearings, 
per se. 

’"Letter, Brooks to Glennan, May 28, 1959 (p. 81 of Addenda). 

’"Letter, Glennan to Brooks, June 15, 1959 (pp. 82-83 of Addenda). 

’"See “NASA Statement of Reasons for Selection of Rocketdyne Proposal” (pp. 106-108 
of Addenda). 
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The Rocketdyne contract was one of NASA’s earliest and largest; it was 
awarded before formal source-selection procedures were promulgated. Normal 
procurement procedures were followed. Events began on October 21, 1958, 
when a Preliminary Bidders’ Conference was held in NASA Headquarters at 
which NASA outlined its large-engine requirement to seven invited firms. No 
written record was made of the proceedings at this conference. On October 23, 
proposals were solicited from all seven firms and a November 25 deadline was 
set for their submission to NASA. Six proposals were received and each one 
was evaluated by two teams — a technical assessment team and a management 
assessment team. The findings and conclusions of these two teams were presented 
orally to a five-member source-selection board on December 9, 10, and 11. The 
board reviewed the work of the two teams, evaluated the entire matter, and on 
December 12 recommended to Glennan, in writing, that the Rocketdyne pro- 
posal be selected as the basis for further negotiations. The culmination was a 
January 19, 1959, contract. The written record, up to this point, consisted of 
the request for proposal (specifications HS-10), the six proposals, the report of 
the Source Selection Board, and the contract. 

In his letter to Brooks, Glennan agreed to turn over all documents except 
the report of the board. Of this, he said : 

This document contains the personal evaluations and recommendations of cer- 
tain officials of NASA whom I consulted to aid me in reaching my decision on the 
selection of a prospective contractor. Since this document discloses the personal 
judgments of subordinates made in the course of preparing recommendations to me, 
I am sure you will agree with me that it would not serve the interests of efficient and 
effective administration of this agency for such a document to be reviewed by any- 
one outside of NASA.'*^ 

This reply prompted Brooks to solicit the aid of GAO in conducting the 
investigation. In July, GAO informed Brooks that the investigation was under- 
way and that a report would be forthcoming in early August. In August, GAO 
wrote to NASA and claimed that their investigation could not be successfully 
completed until the refused document was made available for examination. 
Glennan replied that the same conditions applied to GAO as to a congressional 
committee and that “the privilege of the executive to withhold documents in 
cases such as this has a constitutional rather than a statutory basis.” Thus 
the requirements of the various laws under which GAO worked would not apply 
to this particular situation. 

On October 16, 1959, the GAO submitted its report to the House Astronautics 
Committee claiming that because of incomplete NASA files, it “could not ascertain 
whether the selection of the contractor was in any way related to the evaluations 

’“Letter, Glennan to Brooks, June 15, 1959, op. cit. 

’""Letter, Glennan to Campbell, Aug. 28, 1959 (pp. 85-86 of Addenda). 
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performed by the technical and administrative personnel and consequendy [GAO 
can] express no opinion on the adequacy of the procedures fdlowed. . . 

GAO expressed concern that NASA’s refusal had occurred in connecdcxi with 
the first contract it ( GAO ) had attempted to review. The report went on to say : 

We do not contend that the withholding of the report . . . was made for 
piupose of concealing wrong doing. ... We do omtend, however, that, when an 
agency, through its contracting officers, has broad discretion in selecting ciMitractors 
and negotiating prices, it has the attendant responsibility of making available for 
audit all of the documents diat evidence good procedure and sound dedsitm.^®* 

The only procedure that GAO could evaluate was the one NASA used in “evaluat- 
ing the cost substantiation submitted by Rocketdyne prior to the negotiation of 
the contract. . . .” GAO found this to be satisfactory. 

The GAO— NASA controversy was given a public airing in January 1960 
when the House Astronautics Committee conducted hearings at which both GAO 
and NASA presented their cases. By now, several other documents had been 
withheld from GAO and the committee. In a case involving the January 1959 
selection of the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. to build Mercury spacecraft, NASA 
withheld three documents — the written report of the Source Section Board and 
the written reports of the two assessment teams (assements were written in this 
case; they had been presented orally in the Rocketdyne case). 

At the public hearing, GAO maintained that unless it was given full access 
to all pertment materials, its function of auditing would be hamstrung and there 
would be no effective way of assuring that the public interest would be protected. 
Glennan maintained that all pertinent data had been turned over to GAO; if 
they had not, he would be glad to dig them out. He declared that the documents 
in question were not factual and would not supply additional data to the auditor. 
In the interest of administrative effectiveness, he had to keep the adviser-advisee 
relationship inviolate. President Eisenhower backed him up as a matter of 
Executive privilege, he said, so he would not turn the documents over to GAO 
or the committee. 

Glennan was subjected to a barrage of questions, many of which were 
designed to force him to change his position. It was recalled how NACA had 
been all but made part of the House Committee when the Space Act was hwng 
enacted, and that at the time NACA and the conunittee were completely open 
with one another.”* It was also pointed out that the House Astronautics 
Committee had been very loyal in its support of NASA’s program, but tha t this 

’** “Review of Procedures Followed by the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
in Awarding Contract NASw-16 to North American .Aviation, Inc.,” Oct. 16, 1958 (pp. 91-105 
of Addenda). 

'"•Ibid., p. 103. 

Ibid., p. 105. 

House Hearings, The Production of Documents . . ., p. 39. 
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relationship could change very rapidly; Glennan should think twice before 
alienating the committee from which so much of NASA’s support must come.*” 
The administrative headaches coming from a hostile Congress would far exceed 
those that might result from Glennan’s cooperation on the documents in question. 
About the only note of compromise came at the end of the hearing when 
Glennan was admonished to “examine his conscience” once again and telephone 
“Joe” [Comptroller General Joseph Campbell] to see if they could not come to 
an understanding."® Presumably the committee would be satisfied if GAO was. 

Neither side addressed itself to the problem of defining the basic issue — ^full 


\ r\ ^1^*. 

uui uic 


disclosure of all pertinent information, 
rated on why the documents in question were essential ingredients for a successful 
audit. Nor did Glennan expand on his basic reason why they were not essential. 
This is one reason why the committee accused him of evasiveness. 

The committee yielded to the temptation always existing in Congress — that 
Executive privilege should be attacked at every conceivable point no matter what 
the merits of the individual case might be. Tliis position prompted the majority 
of the committee members to carry the matter far beyond the point where further 
argument was serving a useful purpose. When certain members found that 
persuasion was not working, they turned to emotion and coercion. 

Fortunately the skirmish did not leave deep scars. The committee claimed 
ultimate victory by declaring that NASA complied with a subsequent request ‘‘by 
furnishing, voluntarily, documents similar to those previously refused the com- 
mittee.” A little over a month later, the House Astronautics Committee 
reported out NASA’s fiscal year 1961 authorization bill without cutting the 
administration request. So at least the committee did not demonstrate hostility 
by its actions. 


B. Relations With the Department of Defense 

One of the topics discussed at NASA’s April 1959 biannual Staff Conference 
at Williamsburg, Va., was NASA’s relationships with DOD. This, coupled with 
the hearings being conducted by the Symington subcommittee in the Senate and 
the Holifield subcommittee in the House, prompted Glennan and Dryden of 
NASA and Secretary of Defense McElroy and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Quarles of DOD to meet together on April 15, 1959.''® At this meeting, Glennan 
pointed out that almost all NASA-DOD relations fall into one of five channels — 
the Space Council, the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee (CMLC), the head- 

Ibid., p. 66. 
p. 73. 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Report on the Activities 
of the Committee on Science and Astronautics, H. Rept. 2215, 86th Cong., 2d scss. (Washington: 
GPO, 1960), pp. 6-7. 

''Memorandum to record the results of the conversation between Messrs. McElroy, Dryden 
and Glennan, who were joined later at lunch by Dr. Quarles,** Apr. 15, 1959. 
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of-agcncy level (McElroy/Quarles-Glennan/Dryden), the top-op^tions Icvd 
(Homer-ARPA Director Roy Johnswi), and the group and committee working 
level. Glennan stated that the Space Council level had to be reserved for only 
the most important items, that the CMLC was not working too wdl, and that 
the head-of«agency level presented the problem that aerospace matters were only 
OTie small concern of DOD whereas they were the entire concern of NASA. 
Dryden noted that the relationships which were working reasonably well vftn 
at the operating level involving programs currently underway and that the chief 
areas of difficulty were in ptfficy and future planning. Glennan and Dryden 
thought more frequent ctmtacts between top operating people (regular luncheon 
meetings, etc.) would solve certain pdicy and planning problems and earm^ 
others for decision at a higher level. McElroy countered with the suggestion 
that the CMLC could be made more effective and that he would be willing to 
release its rhair man , William Holaday, to serve full time on the CMLC. It was 
agreed that this course of action should be taken. 

NASA-DOD relations were a favorite topic of congressional concOT during 
1959, cropping up in just about every hearii^ involving space and missile nmtters. 
Congress was concerned whether the provisions of the Space Act for milita^- 
civilian coordination were woridng out as planned. The extensive revamping 
of the Space Act proposed by the administration in January 1960 indicated that 

they were not. ... . , 

NASA-DOD lelationships, locked at from an administrative pomt <rf 
view, can be divided into two categories: coordination machinery and specific 

agreements. .. . , 

NASA-DOD CoordinatioH Machmny. The Space Act provided for the 
estaUishment of a Civilian-Military Liaisem Committee (CMLC) composed of 
NASA and DOD representatives and to serve as an intermediary through which 
NASA and DOD “shall advise and consult with each other. 

Congressional hearings in 1959 revealed that NASA and DOD were making 
Utde use of the CMLC. Its Chairman, William Holaday, su^ested that the 
CMLC was “nothing more than a post office.” Probably as a result of coiigres* 

sional criticism, a new charter was drawn up which increased the authority of 
the Cranmittec, empowering it to initiate certain types of action on its own rather 
than merely respond to the requests of either agency.^* A further attempt to 
strengthen the CMLC was made by freeing its Chairman from all other DOD 
duties to devote full time to the work of the Committee. Neither the revised 


See. 204. 

Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, p. 504. 

New York Times, June 30, 1959, p. 3. • i j c c * 

Reprinted in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronauttcal and Space fences, 

Governmental Organization for Space Activities, S. Kept. 806, 86th Cong., 1st scss. (W^ng- 
ton: GPO, 1959), pp. 56-58 (hereafter cited as Senate Report, Governmental Organization for 

Space Activities), 
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garter nor a full-time chairman helped matters appreciablv. During 1960, 
Holaday resigned ^d the Committee fell into disuse. A replacement organiza- 
tion, and Astronautics Coordinating Board, 5 vas established."® 

1959 NASA-DOD Agreements. The use of a formal written agreement 
between two agencies is a common device for establishing new legal relationships, 
clarifying jurisdicOonal problems, arriving at a common understanding on some 
matter, or providing for the performance of certain acts. During 1958, NASA 
and DOD had entered into a,qreements on such matters as the transfer of projects, 
the transfer of facilities, and DOD support for Project Mercury'. During 1959, 
the most important agreements concerned the transfer from DOD to NASA of 
Project Saturn and the Army installation associated with it. This is discussed 
later in great detail. The January 1959 agreements on launch vehicles and 
tracking have already been mentioned. The following are examples of some 
of the other agreements reached during 1959: In January, NASA and the Navy 
entered into an agreement whereby the Chincoteague Naval Air Station, located 
m close proximity to NASA’s Wallops Island launching facilities, would be trans- 
ferred to NASA when deactivated by the Navy on July 1, 1959."® In April, 
Pres^ent Eisenhower gave his approval to an agreement between NASA and 
the Departments of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, providing for the detail- 
ing of military personnel to NASA in accordance with Section 203(b) (12) of the 
Space Act. The agreement was designed to facilitate the detailing of miUtary 
I^rsonnel to NASA and designated the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee as 
the agent to coordinate the activity."' In June, NASA and DOD agreed on a 
joint Industrial Security Program whereby DOD would, in effect, perform all 
security service in connection with NASA’s contracts with industry.*" In 
August, the Air Force and NASA entered into an agreement whereby the Air 
Force would assist NASA in the administration of NASA contracts, the place- 
ment of NASA contracts, and, in some cases, technical assistance in the monitoring 
of contr^tor efforts.*" This agreement was especially significant because so 
many of NASA’s contractors were also Air Force contractors. In November, an 
agreement between NASA and DOD was signed which clarified the manner in 


This development is discussed in the next chapter. 

NASA News Release, Jan. 24, 1959. 

P^Partnients of Defense. Army, Navy, and Air Force and the 
National Aeronautics and^ Administration concerning the Detailing of Miliury Personnel 
for Services wiA NASA.” Approved by the President on Apr. 13. 1959. Attachment A of 
XNA5>A General Management Instruction No. 2-3-3, Sept. 1 1959 

Junel’l’wg^ Announcement No. 2. Subject: Joint DOD-NASA Industrial Security Program: 

r Department of the Air Force and the National Aeronautics 

Administration Concerning Air Force Assistance to NASA . . signed bv Douirlas 
^d Glennan in October but effective Aug. 15, 1959. Attachment A of NASA General 
Management Instruction No. 2-3-4, Nov. 16, 1959. 
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which the two agencies would reimburse one another for costs incurred in 
exchanging goods and services/** 

The subject matter of these agreements is a good indication that the day-to- 
day working contacts between NASA and DOD were numerous and compre- 
hensive. In most cases it was DOD that was rendering services to NASA. As 
NASA grew in size and dcvclc^d programs of its own, there was a tendency an 
NASA’s part to want to build in-house capabilities so that less reliance would have 
to be placed on DOD. 


IV. POLICY PROBLEMS 

One of the most fundamental variables in the determination of an organiza- 
tion’s administrative behavior is the basic poKcy which states the organizatiem’s 
purpose and objectives. This basic policy should serve as a guide to the oi^aniza- 
tion’s program and, in the case of public agencies, a legal framework within which 
the agency operates. As a guide and as a framework, the policy has to be some- 
what detailed. Yet to avoid straitjacketing the agency, the policy cannot be too 
detailed. Policy can, and probably should, change over time. 

The basic policy imdcrlying the Nation’s space program and NASA’s role 
in it is found primarily in the Space Act of 1 958 This policy was both too general 
and too detailed. It wras too general to serve as a guideline for NASA’s program, 
yet too detailed in establishing the frameworic for implementing NASA’s program, 
at least in the area of DOD— NASA coordination. This latter problem was 
touched upon earlier in this chapter. The former problem was one with which the 
agency wrestled throughout most of 1959. 

Not cttily was NASA concerned about defining its own role in the Nation’s 
space program but there is evidence that NASA had been given a special role in 
formulating the space program of the Nation as a whole. In a prepared statement 
read at a March hearing of a House subcommittee, Glennan said : 

A most important duty placed on the President by the Space Act is to develop 
a comprehensive program of aeronautical and space activities to be conducted by 
agencies of the United States. 

Preparatiem of such a program for ultimate approval by the President has bear 
delegated by him to NASA with the assistance and cooperation <rf the Department 
of Defense. 

Very substantial prepress has been made in developing national space pro- 
grams — the national booster program — the national tracking and communications 
program — ^the national space sciences programs. 

“Agreement Between the Department of Defense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Concerning Principles Governing Reimbursement of Costs,” Nov. 12, 
1959. Attachment A of General Management Instruction No. 2-3-5, Nov. 17, 1959. 

^ House Hearings, Organization and Management of Missile Programs. Glennan testified 
on Friday, Mar. 13, 1959. 
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Eleven days later, Glennan retracted the statement that the President had “dele- 
gated” to him the responsibility for preparing the national space program. Rather, 
NASA had been asked to “initiate and bring together, with the assistance of the 
Department of Defense, a total program, which would then be submitted to the 
President.” 

Even though the President’s request can be interpreted in various ways; it 
seems clear that NASA, and especially Glennan, felt a very real responsibility for 
making sure that its program dovetailed with the broader national program. 
Whether it was given special responsibilities or not, NASA had to concern itself 
with the Nation’s overall space program if it was to optiniizc iis own. This meant 
that NASA was concerned with both the division of the ovcradl space program 
between NASA and other agencies and the magnitude and direction of the civilian 
space program for which it was responsible. 

A good statement of this problem was a “think” paper which Glennan wrote 
during the early summer of 1959.**^ Glennan pointed out that 18 months of 
experience rince Sputnik I had revealed that space projects were much more 
expensive than had been earlier predicted and that the technical difficulties were 
greater than had been anticipated. This meant that both budget levels and time 
schedules would have to be changed. Even then, there would remain the difficult 
job of choosing among alternative courses of action. Glennan estimated that an 
annual NASA budget of $1 billion could be utilized quite easily. He felt that 
there was a need to develop a “rationale that will support such a level” of expendi- 
ture — one that could serve as the basis for both administration and congressional 
support.**® Glennan found that achieving the objectives set forth in his “Rate 
and Scale” paper was very difficult. The “rationale” he desired was never 
developed, "nie attempt to develop it, however, did help clarify matters somewhat. 

The first attack on the problem was an attempt to establish a general advisory 
committee to assist the NASA Administrator in developing a well-balanced 
civilian program in determining the rate at which it should be implemented, and in 
establishing the rationale undergirding it.**® The attempt proved abortive.**® 
As a result, a less formal approach was attempted in which a panel of thoughtful 

Senate Hearings, Investigation of Governmental Organization for Space Activities, p. 82. 

^ '‘Memorandum on Need for Study to Develop Supportable Position on Rate and Scale 
in Space Research,” June 19, 1959. 

“•Glennan and NASA were caught in the middle of several cross-currents. President 
Eisenhower, and especially BOB Director Stans, favored a fiscal policy which stressed balanced 
budgets. Eisenhower emphasized the scientific aspects of the space program, whereas NASA 
felt great pressure to achieve propaganda successes as well. Congress stressed the need to 
catch up with the Russians, but also had a tendency to support military programs more generously 
than civilian programs. 

NASA hired the RAND Corp. to address itself to this basic problem and come up with a 
course of action. A plan for an advisory committee was formulated and presented to Glennan 
in a report dated Aug. 7, 1959, entitled “Operational Plan for NASA Advisory Committee.” 

In a Sept. 2, 1959, letter to Rettaliata, a member of the Space Council, Glennan indi- 
cated that the RAND effort fell short of expectations and that he [Glennan] was having great 
difficulty in getting an advisory committee going on his own. 
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individuals was brought together to discuss particular problems.”^ Conferences 
were held in October and December.”* The con^nsus of the October meeting 
was that the Russian space chalkngc was the most important factor sloping U.S. 
space policy. Nevertheless it was absolutely essential that 4e Americ^ public 
realize that space superiority should not be confused with mihtary superiority and 
that the U.S. space program should not be construed as the leading edge in Ae 
cold war. NASA must be free to move ahead on a vigorous course of actiori 
without having to worry about its every move being thought of in national 
security terms. The President should take the lead in making sure that this wm 
clearly understood. NASA’s program must be a systematic one, making mam- 
mum use of existing smaU vehicles at present, developing larger ones as rapidly 
as possible, and concentrating on measurement by instrument until high reliabihty 
would permit achievement of the ultimate goal manned flight. 

Plans for the October meeting were made before there was any inkling that 
the Saturn project would be transferred to NASA. The mcctii^ itself, however, 
was held after the transfer decision had been made public. This probably duU^ 
the meeting’s impact and made the December meeting even more anticlimactic. 

The net results of Glennan’s efforts to clarify basic policy were riot very sub- 
stantial The chief benefit was the attainment oi a better understanding of policy 
problems, which, when coupled with the Saturn transfer, created a positive and 
self-assured attitude on NASA’s part as it entered 1960. 


V. 1959 TRANSFERS AND RELATED HEADQUARTERS REORGANIZATION 


The transfer to NASA of the Saturn project and the Army installation asso- 
ciated with it was the most significant event in NASA’s history between its estab- 
lishment in October 1958 and the Kennedy announcement of May 1961 to greatly 
accelerate NASA’s space program. 

In October 1958, NASA asked for, but failed to receive, a portion of the 
Development Operations Division of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA), 


“^Glcnnan invited Crawford Grecnwalt, the president of Du Pont, to chair the panels. 

Letter, Glennan to Greenwalt, Aug. 14, 1959. a i 

"The October meeting was held on the 22d and 23d and parucipants wm: Cra^ord 
Grecnwalt, Chairman, Frank Stanton, Paul Nitze, James Perkins, W^t Rostow, Mer^ Kelty, 
Edward Purcell, Lee DuBridge, Raymond Saulnier, and George Kisti^owsky. ^ic I^anbcr 
meeting, held on the 10th, included the same people except for Sauhuer and the addition ot 

Daniel Hickson and Gen. Robert E, Cushman, Jr. _ 

“Summary of Discussion at Conference on National Space Program ncla Uctoocr 


1959” Nov. 2 1959. 

This is evidenced in Glennan’s six-page Nov. 16, 1959, letter to President Eisenhower 
in which he outlined in a positive manner several recommendations on how the Space Act 
should be amended and how President Eisenhower could take the offensive both m clani^g 
the muddy policy picture and in enunciating a civilian space program that would command the 
support of Congress and the public. 
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Huntsville, Ala.- In October 1959, NASA acquired, with the blessings of the 
Department of Defense, the entire Division. The story of this change in circum- 
stances IS complex. Even more complex, however, were the consequences. 


A. Changing Circumstances — October 1958 to October 1959 

c. 1 decision to leave ABMA intact was not accepted by NASA as 

final Nevertheless the December 1958 NASA-Army agreement of cooperation 
worked out reasonably well and as late as September 7, 1959, Glennan was able 
to indicate satisfaction with the arrane'ement.^®^ 

During the summer of 1959, the Department of Defense, prodded by con- 
gressional criticism, reexamined the organization of its space activities. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1959, the main outline of a DOD reorganization was revealed. ARPA 

was to be downgraded by stripping it of most of its projects and distributing them 
to the individual services.^®® 

The trasfer of the Saturn super booster project from the’ Army to the Air 
lorce was also contemplated; this is the crux of the subsequent developments 
^ecting NASA. The Saturn booster, which generated 1 million pounds of 

engines, was the pride and joy of the von Braun team 
at ABMA. The Redstone and Jupiter missiles had become achievements of the 
past; except for the smaller Pershing missile, the future of ABMA was tied to 
Saturn. The Army, within its assigned military mission, had no use for this 
super ^ter. If any military service could use it, it would be the Air Force. But 
even the Ak Force had no immediate military application in mind for it and there 

was fear that the Air Force would not give it the priority which its partisans felt 
necessary.”® 

u program, on the other hand, would eventually require large 

boostcR. Smee NASA’s own super booster concept, the Nova launch vehicle, 
w^ Jdl very far m the future, NASA would be the logical recipient of the project, 
if It had to be moved. This would be the best way to match requirements with 


October 1958 controversy was described in Ch. 3, Sec. II. A 

’"Letter, Glennan to Medaris, Sept. 8, 1959. 

“New York Times. Sept. 24, 1959, pp. 1, 10. 

was auAo?k*^J!f^RP;^‘ A PP' ‘2- The development of Saturn 

o.^mu?h Progr^rn led a somewhat precarious life through- 

date” romFeb™^ 1959 ‘“PP”'*- 

1959 National Space Vehicle Program, NASA listed these uses for 
Saturn, launching manned laboratory around the earth, ferry vehicle to supply space station 
Wching synchronous communications satellite, send mobile robot explores to the moon 
need'fw^l ^***°f*M and Man. Russia’s successful Lunik series demonstrated NASA’s 

’*""ch vehicle. In January 1959 Lunik J was launched toward the moon 

Sem^T” oTa I "I deep space probe. Lunik II impacted on the moon on 

Sept. 13. On Oct. 4 Lunik III was launched. It took pictures of the far side of the moon 
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capabilities. And if the alternatives were those of either transferring the Saturn 
project to the Air Force or to NASA, or leaving it with the Army, the most neutral 
move from the point of view of interservicc rivalry would be to transfer it to 
NASA.^*^ 


B. The Decision To Transfer to NASA 

* Secretary of Defense McElroy initially approached Glennan only about 
NASA’s interest in acquiring ABMA’s Development Operations Division. 
NASA’s response was that it was still intcrcsted.'^^ A little later, at McElroy’s 
and Glennan’s direction, a paper was prepared examining the whc4e problem of 
large space boosters such as Satum.^^ On October 7, 1959, a high-level meeting 
was held at the White House to discuss the entire ABM A and Saturn situation,^** 
By October 20, an agreement was worked out whereby NASA fell heir to both 
ABMA’s Development Operations Division and the Saturn project as well. On 
the 21st the plan was presented to President Eisenhower. He approved it and it 
was announced to the public.^^^ 

Virtually everyone, even the Army to some extent, was relieved that the 
decision had been made. The October 21 announcement pointed out that the 
transfer was to be accomplished according to the provisions of the Space Act. This 
meant the de jure transfer could not take place until a formal transfer plan had 
been before Congress for 60 days. Since Congress would not be in session until 
January 1960, the earliest the legal transfer could take place would be March 
1 960. The actual timetable turned out to be as follows : 


Oct. 21, 1959 Decision made to transfer 

Jan. 14, 1960 Transfer plan submitted to Congress 

March 15, 1960 Transfer plan takes effect 

July 1, 1960 Mass transfer of personnel takes place and transfer regarded 

as consummate 


’*^See the testimony of General Medaris on Feb. 18, 1960, Senate Hearings, Transfer of 
Von Braun Team to NASA, pp. 38-39. 

Glennan testimony, ibid., p. 1 7. 

"•“National SpsK:e Vehicle Program,” prepared by William Holaday, Chairman of the 
CMLC, dated SepL 30, 1959. 

Glennan memo to Dryden et al., Oct. 7, 1959. 

^^New York Times, Oct. 21, 1959, p. 1; Oct. 22, 1959, pp. 1, 10. The Oct. 21 decision 
came earlier than originally scheduled and no document was in final form for President Eisen- 
hower’s approval. The polished document was not ready until Oct. 30, but it was given an 
Oct. 21 date. Eisenhower’s approval of this document did not come until Nov. 2. The 
document was a memorandum for the President from Gates of DOD and Glennan of NASA. 
Subject: Responsibility and organization for certain space activities, Oct. 21, 1959. (Reprinted 
in ^nate Hearings, Transfer of Von Braun Team to NASA.) 
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C. Transfer Gets Underway Immediately 

The transfer of ABMA’s Development Operations Division from the Army 
to NASA involved a highly complex series of actions. Great ^orts were made to 
make it as smooth as possible and not delay the Nation’s space effort one iota. 

The elements involved were these : ( 1 ) Determining precisely what was to 
be detached from the Army : This involved a NASA-DOD agreement on policy 
and a NASA- Army agreement on details. ( 2 ) Preparing the host to receive the 
new group: This involved NASA’s efforts to change its own organization and 
procedures to accommodate this new addition. A NASA Headquarters reorgani- 
zation was one aspect of this. (3) Planning the details of the transfer: This in- 
volved a detailed NASA- Army agreement. (4) Making the transfer: This 

involved detaching and reattaching certain supporting pipelines. (5) Repairing 
the gap: This was an Army problem but one in which NASA woqld have to 
cooperate. ( 6 ) Followup efforts to accomplish total integration and iron out diffi- 
culties — an activity extending over several years. 

Side by side with these primarily administrative matters were two policy 
matters concerning the Saturn program : ( 1 ) Determining the precise disposition 
of the Saturn program during the 6- to 9-month transfer period: This involved 
NASA-DOD agreements on policy and procedures. (2) The future of the 
Saturn program in general, its objectives, its level of support, etc. : This involved 
a decision at the White Housc-BOB level. 

Most of the material which follows pertains to the administrative details 
involved in the transfer of the installation. Saturn program developments are 
summarized in a later subsection. 

Bo 5 ur NASA-DOD and NASA-Army Agreements, The October 21, 1959, 
NASA-DOD agreement, to which President Eisenhower gave his approval, in- 
cluded the following provisions : ( 1 ) NASA should have responsibility for the 

Nation’s super booster program; (2) the Nation’s most advanced super booster. 
Project Saturn, should be NASA’s responsibility; (3) the organizational unit most 
closely related to Project Saturn, ABMA’s Development Operations Division, 
should be transferred to NASA, together with all Saturn money; (4) NASA should 
utilize the Development Operations Division as fully as possible with as few 
disruptions as possible, and the new NASA installation built around it should 
be the organizational core of NASA’s super booster program; (5) NASA need 
not reimburse the Army for the tangible assets transferred; (6) the Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal would support NASA’s new installation on a reimbursable 
basis; (7 ) NASA would be responsive to DOD’s requirements in the super booster 
field; (8) NASA would cooperate in the orderly phasing out and/or transfer of 
the military activities now being carried out by the Development Operations 
Division; (9) further details should be worked out by NASA-DOD (Army) 
negotiations. 


^Ibid. 
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On October 21, the same day the agreement was announced, Glennan 
appointed Albert Siepert, NASA’s Director of Business Administration, to be 
NASA’s principal n^otiator, an indication of the administrative nature of the 
task. Major General Schomburg, the Army Deputy Chief of Ordnance, was 
principal negotiator for the Army. A November 16 supplemental agreement be- 
tween the Army and NASA provided for the preparation of a detailed transfer 
plan by the principal negotiators and their subordinate negotiation teams. This 
plan was to be ready for submission to the President by December 15 and was to 
serve as the basis for the President’s request to Congress and as a detailed guide 
for inq}lementing activities. 

The Detailed Transfer Plan. The 41-pogc transfer plan was ccxnpleted on 
schedule and given a December 11, 1959, date.'** Its main provisions were as 
follows: 

1. Timing. The transfer of ABMA’s Development Operations Division, 
and its personnel, was to take place on July 1, the start of the new fiscal 
year. The 3j4-nionth period between the date when the transfer would 
be authorized (estimated at mid-March 1960) and July 1 would be 
utilized by NASA to build its new Huntsville organization and transfer 
certain support personnel to it. 

2. Funding. Fimding for fiscal year 1960 would not be altered, except 
that R&D funds for Saturn project contracts would be transferred to 
NAS A as of the date the transfei was legally authorized. 

3. Personnel. All 4,000 DevelojHnent Operations Division personnel would 
be transferred to NASA, except for a maximum of 350 which the Anny 
could recruit for its weapon programs. Up to 815 personnel not part of 
the Development Operations Division could be transferred to NASA from 
other units of the Army’s Redstone Arsenal. 

4. Services. NASA would perfemn financial, personnel, ]»ucurement, oflBcc, 
security, and maintenance services. The Aiscnal would provide, on a 
reimbursable basis, such station wide services as utilities, road maintenance, 
railroad service, and fire protection. 

5. Land and Buildings. NASA would be granted a long-term use permit 
on ^Mxdfied land and buildings, and other facilities, both at the Arsenal 
and at Cape Canaveral, Fla. Certain facilities would be Glared for an 
interim period. 

6. Equipment and inventories would be transferred on a nonreimbursable 
basis. 

“'The Nov. 16, 1959, agreement, signed by Glennan and Brucker of the Army, is entitled, 
“Agreement Between the Department of the Army and NASA on the Objectives and Guidelines 
for the Implementation of the Presidential Decision To Transfer a Portion of ABMA to NASA.” 
(Reprinted in Senate Hearings, Transfer of Von Braun Team to NASA . ) 

Amy-NASA Transfer Plan, Dec. 11, 1959. The plan was approved and signed by 
Glennan, Brucker, and Jsunes Douglas, Acting Secretary of Defense. 


215-892 0 — 86 - 
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The December 1 1 plan earmarked certain lands, facilities, equipment, and inven- 
tories for transfer. Other items not yet agreed upon would be subject to further 
negotiation. 

In effect, the December 1 1 plan provided for the transfer, virtually intact, 
of an operating line unit. NASA was to use this as the basic building block for 
a new field installation. In the buildup of the new installation as a whole, the 
Army would cooperate by supplying certain services and permitting the transfer 
of some of its own support personnel. In many ways the job was more difficult 
than starting from scratch ; it could not be done piecemeal or gradually but had 
to be all ready to go as of a given moiiicnt. 

The Role of McKinsey & Co. Preparing the December 1 1 transfer plan 
represented only one element in the total problem of developing the organization 
and administrative arrangements necessary to effectuate the transfer. For this 
broader problem, NASA turned for help to McKinsey & Co., the management 
consulting firm whose services NASA had hired twice previously.^*® 

McKinsey & Co., primarily in the person of John D. Young, was to: 

1 . Assist in the planning and coordinating of the efforts of NASA functional 
specialists in their assembly of data concerning the administrative and 
supporting technical services now being provided the Development Opera- 
tions Division by various elements of the Army. 

2. Analyze alternative proposals concerning the administrative and support- 
ing technical services that (a) NASA should assume responsibility for, 
and ( b ) those that NASA should rely on the Army to provide. 

3. Prepare a written time-phased plan for the provision of administrative and 
supporting technical services required by the Development Operations 
Division, when transferred to NASA. 

The work was to be completed by January 15, 1960. 

Basically, McKinsey & Co. furnished the service of a management expert, 
not to prepare a formal report but to participate in the actual day-to-day transfer 
efforts. The finished report, therefore, was only a compilation of some of the 
interim planning and action documents prepared along the way,^®' 

The way things unfolded was as follows : Under the chairmanship of Siepert, 
the principal NASA negotiator, NASA set up a 24-member Task Group. Yoimg, 

Selection of McKinsey k Co. for this assignment was made by Siepert, primarily to 
obtain the services of John Young who had done much of the work on the two earlier McKinsey 
studies. Interview with Albert Siepert, Apr. 9, 1963. 

'“See NASA contract NASw-131. The $15,000 contract was dated Nov. 13, 1959, and 
based on Corson’s proposals to Glennan, dated Nov. 2, 1959. A comment draft of the Nov. 2 
proposal was dated Oct. 29. However, the contract provided for the work to be performed 
during the period Oct. 27, 1959, through Jan. 15, 1960. This suggests that Young was on the 
job within a week after Siepert had been appointed principal negotiator. 

'"'The report is entitled “Providing Supporting Services for the Development Operations 
Division,” January 1960. The summary report to Siepert is dated Jan. 16, 1960. 
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of McKinsey & Co., served as executive officer or secretary. The initial job of 
the T ask Group was to : 

1. Clarify the role that the Development Operations Division was to play 
in NASA’s space program ; 

2. Determine the organizational location of the Development Operations 
Division in NASA’s organizational structure; 

3. Determine the way the Development Operations Division would be funded 
after its transfer to NASA ; 

4. Determine the management and supporting technical services which the 
Development Operations Division would require after its severance from 
the Army.^®' 

The first three tasks could be done in Washington. The fourth one required 
intensive factfinding at the Redstone Arsenal. It involved a description of all 
services (legal, administrative, etc. ) now being provided, ascertaining their current 
effectiveness, measuring them in some quantitative way, identifying whether the 
services were being performed by civil servants, military personnel, or contractor 
personnel, and determining the pros and cons of various alternatives for assuring 
that supporting services would be continued.'” 

Each member of the Task Force was selected for factfinding assignments on 
the basis of his specialty. Factfinding was to be completed by November 21, 
1959. The information gathered was to be analyzed and a memorandum 
prepared recommending a particular course of action in each functional area. 
From the recommendations for each of 19 management and technical areas, 
Young was to prepare an overall plan for the provision of administrative and 
other supporting services for NASA’s new Huntsville installation. This was to 
be completed by December 5. The December 1 1 agreement incorporated many 
of the findings made by the Task Group. 

The December 11 agreement cleared the way for Task Group members 
to prepare detailed implementation plans. These implementation plans were to 
include details on how the particular service would be organized and staffed; 
what administrative procedures would be followed; what facilities, equipment, 
and supplies would be required, and how they would be obtained; what arrange- 
ments would have to be made in order to contract for any support; and what 
temporary staff augmentation would be necessary to cany out the implementation 
plans. These details were to be submitted by January 8, I960.'” 


Study outline for development of an operating plan to provide business and supporting 
services to the Development Operations Division upon its transfer to NASA,” Nov. 2, 1959. 
Exhibit I of the final report. 

Ibid. ABMA made great use of contractor personnel to do what might be ordinarily 
thought of as in-house work. 

Siepert memo of Dec. 10, 1959, Exhibit V of the final report. 
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In January 1960, McKinsey & Co. received the draft implementation plans 
and found some good and others deficient.^®® McKinsey & Co. recommended 
that the draft plans be revised in consultation with Army personnel so that 
everything would be ready to go by the time congressional intent became known. 
Developing an accounting system was viewed as an immediate need because of 
the long leadtime involved. The full story of executing the implementation plans, 
together with a briel account of the legal promulgation of the transfer, is presented 
in the next chapter. 

D. The interim Status of the Soturn Program 

As mentioned earlier, the decision to transfer the Saturn program to NASA 
was made in October 1959. Since the transfer would have to await congres- 
sional approval several months hence, a method was devised whereby NASA 
could be brought into the picture as soon as possible. On November 10 an 
agreement was reached with DOD whereby the technical responsibility for Saturn 
was transferred from the Advanced Research Projects Agency to NASA as of 
November 18. ARP A immediately began routing all orders concerning the 
Saturn project through Milton Rosen of NASA’s Office of Space Flight Develop- 
ment for his informal approval. This procedure worked so well that it was 
continued until July 1, 1960, even though the legal approval of the transfer in 
March would have permitted the removal of ARPA from the picture altogether.^®^ 

Under the chairmanship of Abe Silverstein, a NASA-ARPA technical 
committee was given jurisdiction over the Saturn program. In December 1959, 
this committee reached an important decision on the configuration of the upper 
stages of the Saturn launch vehicle. DOD had been unable to make a decision 
on this matter because of conflicting opinions on the eventual uses of the vehicle. 
The decision was approved by Glcnnan on December 3 1 . 

Also in December, von Braun, Director of ABMA’s Development Operations 
Division, and Associate Administrator Homer of NASA discussed the optimum 
funding level for the Saturn program.^®® Von Braun claimed that $218 million 
for fiscal year 1961 would permit sizable savings in time as compared with the 
$140 million level already agreed to by the Bureau of the Budget. During 
January 1960, this question was studied intensively; the result was a decision on 
the part of the Eisenhower administration to accelerate the Saturn program along 
the lines suggested by von Braun. The Saturn budget was subsequently increased 
to $230 million. 

Memo to Siepert from McKinsey & Co., Jan. 13, 1960, Exhibit VI of the final report. 

Unless otherwise indicated, this subsection is based on the “Saturn Chronology” prepared 
by the Historical Office of the Marshall Space Flight Center (MHR-1 ) . 

Interview with Milton Rosen, Sept. 4, 1963. 

Memorandum, Glcnnan to Horner,.Dec. 10, 1959. 
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On March 16, 1960, the trsinsfer of the Saturn program became effective 
and NASA took charge of the administrative direction of the program as well as 
its technical direction. Since no transfer of funds occurred during fiscal year 
1960, most of the adiniiiistrative details continued to be performed on an inter- 
agency basis. 

E. Thm D«cember RMrgonization of NASA Hoodquafton 

In December 1959, NASA Headquarters was reorganized. This was done 
in anticipation of the transfer of ABMA’s Development Opcraticxis Divisiem and 
because of NASA’s involvement in the Saturn project Although generally con- 
sidered of major significance, the reorganization proved to be an interim one. 

To fully understand this reorganization, it mu.st be recalled that NASA’s 
internal operations were under three Headquarters program offices — <mic admin- 
istrative and two technical. The technical offices were the Office of Aeronautical 
and Space Research (OASR) under Crowley and the Office of Space Flight 
Development (OSFD) under Silverstein. In October 1959, the former office 
numbered around 70 and had been carried over almost intact from NACA. 
The latter office numbered almost 100 and had grown from almost nothing in 
only 1 year. It had jurisdiction over the rapidly expanding space development 
program (Project Mercury, scientific satellites, engine development, etc.) and 
was spending most of NASA’s R&D budget. It had jurisdiction over NASA’s 
new field in^tallaticm, Goddard, and contractor-operat^ facility, JPL. 

Logically the Saturn pn^ram and NASA’s new Huntsville installaticMi would 
have been put under the jurisdiction of Silverstein’s office. Instead they were 
put under a new Headquarters program office, the Office of Launch Vehicle 
Programs (OLVP) . For OLVP, NASA brought in as director, Air Force Maj. 
Gen. Don Ostrander, acting head of ARP A. (ARPA had had jurisdiction over 
the Saturn program prior to its transfer to NASA.) 

The chief reason for doing it this way was to give launch-vehicle develop- 
ment a coordinate status in NASA to make sure that its requirements were given 
attention and imderstanding equal to other NASA program elements.'®® Another 
factor was that Silverstein’s office would have become disproportionately large.'®' 
The argument that a military man could better deal with what had been a DOD 
project carried out primarily in a military installation was a relatively minor 
consideration.'®* 

See NASA Announcement No. 58. Subject: Establishment of New Headquarters Staff 
Component, Dec. 14, 1959, Also NASA Releases 59-270 (Dec. 8, 1959) and 59-285 (Jan. 1, 
1 960 ) . Data on numbers of personnel are taken from Position Complement Reports. 

Interview with Albert Siepert, Apr. 9, 1963. 

Interview with Abe Silverstein, Jan. 18, 1964. 

NASA Associate Administrator Homer picked Air Force General Ostrander for the 
position because Homer had come to NASA from the Air Force and had known Ostrander 
quite well. 
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In December 1959, the newly formed Office of Launch Vehicle Programs 
consisted of its head. Major General Ostrander, and about 25 individuals trans- 
ferred from Silverstein’s Office of Space Flight Development. What had been 
one office (OSFD) with four major divisions (Advanced Technology, Space Sci- 
ences, Space Flight Operations, and Propulsion) became two separate offices — 
the Office of Space Flight Programs (OSFP) with three major divisions 
(Advanced Technology, Space Sciences, Space Flight Operations), and the 
Office of Launch Vehicle Programs (OLVP) with three major divisions (Vehi- 
cles, Propulsion, and Launch Operations). To provide nomenclature uniform- 

*1 r\oi — a~ 4.; 1 i c -d u -i > 

xidiiic yji A~i.^iujuauu^ai aiiu wa» ciioii^cu lu 

Office of Advanced Research Programs (OARP). 

It will be noted in later chapters that putting payload and spacecraft respon- 
sibility in one office and launch vehicle responsibility in another created a very 
basic integration problem. Within a year, there were agitations for another 
change. But the next major NASA Headquarters reorganization was not to occur 
until November 1961. 
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The year 1960 was one in which NASA attacked organizational and admin- 
istrative problems over a wide front. Substantial progress was made in solving 
many of them,^ 

For some time Glennan had planned to leave NASA at the end of President 
Eisenhower’s term of office and return to the presidency of the Case Institute of 
Technology, a position from which he was on leave.^ He made special efforts 
in 1960 to make NASA “tidy” so as to pass on to his successor as sound an oi^ani- 
zation as possible. This is epitomized by the two self-evaluation studies prepared 
during 1960, It was also a factor in the efforts to make the Huntsville transfer 
as smooth as possible. 

This chapter divides 1960 administrative developments into four major 
sections. The first one focuses on structural changes, with emphasis on the 
establishment of NASA’s new Huntsville installation and the transfer of ABMA’s 
Development Operations Div^on to it. This is followed by a section on admin- 
istrative and procedural developments, with special attention paid to NASA’s 
efforts to bring about both program and organizational integration. The third 
section is devoted to the two large self-evaluation studies conducted during 1 960. 
The last section is on external rektions, with emphasis on changes in NASA-DOD 
working rektionships. The chapter is concluded with a summary of the entire 
period during which Glennan was NASA Administrator. 


I. ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 

A, Th« Huntsville Transfer Consummoted 

In Chapter 4 the transfer of ABMA’s Development Operations Division to 
NASA was traced from October 1959, when the decision to transfer was made, to 

‘ Early in 1960, the first NASA “Ten-Year Kan*’ was presented to the Congress, a coherent 
outline of future goals based upon the entire complex of inherited projects, facilities, and responsi- 
bUities. Sec general discussion in Historical Sketch of NASA (Washington: NASA EP-29, 
1965), p. 26, See Sec. II.A of this chapter. 

’ Glennan clearly indicated this in letters as early as Sept. 29, 1959. 
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the end of 1959, by which time the basic transfer guidelines had been established 
and implementation plans formulated.® During 1960 the transfer received con- 
gressional approval, the implementation plans were executed, the mass transfer of 
personnel took place, operating agreements were entered into, and the transferred 
installation was named and dedicated. The new Center became NASA’s largest 
by a sizable margin and accounted for one third of NASA’s total personnel by 
the end of the year. 

Transfer Plan Submitted to Congress. On January 14, 1960, President 
Eisenhower submitted a 600-word transfer plan to Congress.^ The action was 
based on the soecial transfer orovision of the Soace Act ( Sec. 302 1 . The plan 

A A A ^ f A 

provided for the transfer to NASA of ‘‘those functions . . . relating to the devel- 
opment of space vehicle systems . . . which arc being performed by the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency of the Department of the Army . . (i.e., the Saturn 

program). Accompanying the transfer of the function would be the transfer 
from the Army to NASA of funds (the amount of which would be determined by 
BOB) , personnel (the number of which would be determined jointly by DOD and 
NASA), records and property (the specifics of which would be arrived at jointly 
by DOD and NASA), and certain special personnel privileges (relating to super- 
grades and scientists) pertaining to ABMA’s Development Operations Division. 

The “functions” were to be transferred in 60 days unless Congress, by adopt- 
ing a concurrent resolution, determined otherwise. The transfer of personnel, 
property, etc., would take place thereafter on whatever date NASA and DOD 
would agree to. The transfer was to be made under the cognizance of BOB 
which would resolve all questions not resolved directly by NASA and DOD. 

In his message accompanying the transfer plan. President Eisenhower pointed 
out that “in order to carry on a vigorous and effective program for the exploration 
of space . . NASA would need large boosters. Since there was “at present 
no clear Department of Defense requirement” for large boosters, it was logical that 
sole responsibility for them be given to NASA (as the administration had done in 
October 1959). In view of the October 1959 decision, it was logical to “provide 
NASA with an organization capable of and equipped for developing and operating 
large space vehicle boosters. . . .” This action would not endanger national 
security, as NASA would “be fully responsive to specific requirements of the 
Department of Defense for the development of very large boosters for future 
military missions.” 

Congressional Re(zction to the Transfer Plan* To allow the transfer plan 
to go into effect all that Congress had to do was take no action. Congress would 
have to take positive action in order to veto the transfer proposal. In this par- 
ticular transfer situation, Congress came very close to acting positively — not to 
veto the transfer but to shorten the 60-day waiting period. On January 21 , 1960, 

*Sce Ch. 4, Sec. V. 

H. Doc. No. 297, 86th Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 14, 1960. 
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Representative Sisk of the House Astronautics Committee introduced a joint reso- 
lution calling for the transfer to take place upon the enactment of the resolution.* 
The resolution expressed congrcssionsil concern for the lag in U.S. space achieve- 
ments and the desire on the part of Congress to help overccmie the lag. The 
resolution specifically stated that speeding up the transfer might well help keep the 
“von Braun team” intact 

The hearings on the resolution revealed that NASA’s July 1, 1960, target 
date for the mass transfer of personnel and property would not be altered by the 
passage of the resolution.® However, both NASA and DOD supported the 
resolution, feeling that it would help dispel uncertainties and permit the earlier 
performance of certain preparatory steps. There were rumors that von Braun 
would lose many erf his top-level assistants to private industry as a result of the 
transfer. Those ^nsoring the reserfution hoped that a gesture of firm 
congressional support would he^ keep the “team” together. 

The resolution passed the House of Representatives on February 8, 1960, 
but died in the Senate, primarily because the Senate was involved in lengthy 
debate on dvil rights.^ 

Transfer Becomes Effectuw. In the absence of final congressional actiem 
one way or the other, the transfer plan automatically went into effect on March 
14, 1960.® It is difficult to depict precisely what was changed by the plan going 
into effect. The only thing which legally happened immediately was that the 
large booster program, formerly a function of ABMA, now became a function 
of NASA. The men and facilities performing the function remained, l^ally, 
with ABMA for another 3/2 months. Even the transfer of Saturn funds called 
for by the December 1 1 transfer plan did not materialize.® The fact that the 
Saturn project was now the complete responsibility of NASA made little difference 
in how the project was being run, although changes could have been made if 
the parties involved had believed them desirable. The “gentlemen’s agreement” 

• H,J. Res. 567, 86di Cong., 2d scss., “Jmnt Resolution to EflFect Immediately the Tracer 
of the Development Operations Division of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the National 
Aeronautics and Space A dminis tration.” (For a text, sec p. 2 of the following entry. ) 

*U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Transfer of the Develop- 
ment OpercUions Division of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Hearing on H.J. Res, 567, 86th Cong., 2d scss. (Washington: GPO, 
1960), Hearing was held on Feb, 3, 1960. The Senate Hearing, Tranfer of Von Braun Team 
to NASA, cited previously, was held on Feb. 18, 1960, 

’The Senate Space Committee amended the resolution and reported it out on Feb. 26, 
1960. 

* There is some uncertainty as to whether or not the first day after the 60-day vmiting period 
was Mar. 14 or 15. The plan was published in the Federal Reg^ter on Mar. 16 (25 F.R. 2151), 

*The detailed work involved in effecting a transfer of funds proved to be too great to be 
worth the effort. This was primarily because the financing of the outstanding R&D contract 
was exceedingly complex. It was not until March 1961 that fiscal year 1960 funds ”werc idend- 
fied accurately enough to permit the transfer from ARPA to NASA of about $2^ million in 
unobligated year 1960 balances. (Information furnished by NASA Office of Financial 

Management, September 1963.) 
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on the management of the Saturn project, entered into in late 1959 by NASA 
and ARPA, the DOD agency funding Saturn, was working so well that it was 
decided to let the system operate without change until the end of the fiscal year. 

Under this gentlemen s agreement, ARPA issued no orders or funds to 
ABMA without consulting NASA. If NASA wanted something changed, ARPA 
readily complied. In effect, ARPA continued doing all the paperwork subject 
to NASA’s approval on all substantive matters. In November and December 
1959, most of NASA’s inputs were primarily technical. Gradually, however, the 
technical blended into the administrative and by March 14, 1960, the manage- 
ment of the Saturn proieef was alreadv a NASA artivitv 

i^ASA Establishes HuntszfiUe Facility . Timed to coincide with the trans- 
fer becoming effective was NASA’s official establishment on March 14 of the 
NASA Huntsville Facility as a NASA field installation." Mr. Delmar Morris 
of AEG was named acting head of the installation. He was to serve in this 
capacity until July 1 when Wemher von Braun would become Director of the 
installation with Morris serving as Deputy Director for Administration. The 
immediate function of the Facility was to help pave the way for the mass transfer 
on July 1, 1960. 

Huntsville Facility Given a Name. On March 15, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower signed an Executive order which designated the HuntsviUe Facility as the 
George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, effective immediately." Although often 

abbreviated to MSFC, it is probably best to refer to the center as the “Marshall 
Center.’’ 


Preparations for the July 1 Mass Transfer. In Chapter 4 it was noted that 
the transfer of tangibles from the Army to NASA involved a complicated series 
of actions. The basic problem was to transfer an operating line division from 
a larger organization which furnished the vital supporting services to a newly 
established organization consisting only of supporting elements. The NASA 
T^k Force, which was given the assignment of solving the NASA aspects of 
thK problem, had to pursue two main objectives. One was a factfinding oper- 
ation--to learn the exact amount of effort currently being used to support the 
operating fine division. The other was to recommend the way that the support 
could be furnished the line division after the transfer.'® 

The factfinding operation revealed that the Army was expending about 1,347 
man-years per year in support of the Development Operations Division’s 4,200 


"Infonnation on NASA-ARPA relationships supplied by Milton Rosen, Sept. 4, 1963. 
dearan«r*"* Silverstein in 1959 and Ostrander in 1960, was in charge of ARPA-NASA 

Facilit^"^^^ Circular No. 57, Mar. 14, 1960. Subject: Establishment of NASA Huntsville 


" Executive Order 10870, 25 F.R. 2197, Mar. 17, 1960. 
‘“See Ch. 4, Sec. V.F. 
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technical personnel. “ The following list shows how these 1,347 man>years were 
distributed: 


Materials and equipment warehousing 327 

Maintenance, utilities, engineering 270 

Procurement 124 

Security 131 

Motor pool — 103 

Accounting 90 

Personnel 58 

Other 234 


About half of this support was furnished by ABMA and half by the Redstone 
Arsenal^ the base housekeeper. 

NASA decided that instead of building a support base of 1,347 persons, it 
would set a goal (i.e., ceiling) of 1,200 as an adequate level of support.'® The 
next step was to “oiganizc” the 1,200 positions into an Office of Procurement, 
an Office erf Personnel and Management Services, an Office of Technical Services, 
an Office of Financial Management, and several much smaller offices.'® Next, 
the responsibilities of these positions were determined. In some cases the position 
was a carbon copy of the position as it existed under the Army. In other cases 
the position had to incorporate NASA characteristics. In a few cases a comjrfetely 
new way of doing business was contemplated.'^ 

So far everything had been done on paper. The next step, a very crucial 
one, was to fill the positions and get incumbents working. This operation could 
not be done overnight Some of it had to be done in advance of the mass transfer 
of the operating line people and was the reason why the HuntsvUle Facility was 
established in March 1960. Although NASA had to pay for all positions filled 
prior to July 1 out of its own fiscal year 1960 funds (something not provided 
for in the fiscal year 1960 budget), it went ahead and authorized the filling of 
100 positions at the time it established the Huntsville Facility. In April it was 
determined that an additional 270 people would be needed to complete the 
preparations for the July 1 mass transfer.'® This meant that NASA would 
exceed its fiscal year 1960 personnel ceiling. BOB approval was obtained to 
do so.'® 

Filling the positions was facilitated by the NASA-Army agreement which 
authorized NASA to recruit up to 815 individuals from Army units. In exchange, 

“ For a good account of NASA’s preparations for the mass transfer, sec “Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Aspects of the Transfer to the NASA of the Former ’Development Operations Division,’ 
ABMA, Army Ordnance Missile Command,’’ Annex “D” to the Quarterly Manpower Utilization 
Report for the Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1960. Prepared by the Man 2 igement Analysis Staff of 
the NASA OflSce of Business Administration. Oct. 25, 1960. Attachment B. 

“/Wd., p. 11. 

Ibid., Attachment C. 
pp. 7-10. 

^ Memorandum for the Administrator, from Aaron Rosenthal and Don Ostrander, Apr. 29, 
1960. 

"Jfrid. 
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the Army was authorized to retain 315 Development Operations Division per- 
sonnel for its missile program.^® 

The actual buildup of personnel to staff the Marshall Center proceeded as 
follows: Of the 370 positions authorized to be filled prior to July 1, 26 had been 
filled by the end of March, 48 by the end of April, 1 38 by the end of May, and 
all 370 by the end of June.^' Eighty-one of these had been recruited from 
ABMA.^^ 

On July 1 there was a mass transfer of 31 1 persons from ABMA’s Technical 
Materials and Equipment Branch (a warehousing operation) to NASA. In the 
mass transfer of ABMA’s Development Operations Division to NASA, 3,989 of 
its 4,179 employees were transferred. Thus on July 1, when von Braun took 
over as Director, NASA’s Marshall Center employed 4,670 persons.” 

Two other mass transfers occurred on July 3, when 41 persons were trans- 
ferred from ABM A and 178 from the Redstone Arsenal’s Post Engineer OfRce.^^ 
This brought the Marshall Center’s total to about 4,900. It went over 5,000 by 
the end of July. By the end of 1 960 the total reached 5,367.*® 

A fundamental transfer objective was that the work of the Development 
Operations Division should continue without interruption. This meant that it 
would have to occupy the same facilities after the transfer and that the level of 
support would have to remain constant before and after the transfer. Since 
Development Operations Division facilities were located in the midst of a large 
Army installation, it made economic sense to have the Army supply certain serv- 
ices (of a base housekeeping nature) on a long-term and reimbursable basis, 
rather than have NASA duplicate the facilities required to supply such services. 
Since support services had to be rendered without interruption and since the 
buildup of NASA support personnel was on a gradual basis, it was necessary for 
the Army to continue supplying certain services on an interim basis. This meant 
that NASA had to enter into both interim and long-run support agreements with 
the Army. Also subject to some type of formal agreement or understanding was 
the transfer of property, equipment, and inventories. 

The agreements and letters of understanding were numerous. Their dates 
ranged over all of I960.*® Although more detailed, they conformed quite closely 

® See Ch. 4, Sec. V.E. 

” Data supplied by NASA Personnel Division. 

**Data supplied by MSFC Historical Office on Aug. 21, 1963, letter to NASA Head- 
quarters Historical Office (Jarrell to Wells). Number of personnel recruited from other Army 
units is not available. 

" Ibid. Other sources give slightly different Hgures. 

« Ibid, 

” Information is not available as yet on exactly how many ABMA and other Army support 
personnel transferred to NASA by the end of 1960. The hgures just presented account for 621. 
This is over half of the 1,200 positions authorized for support purposes. 

“ In Akens, Historical Origins of the George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, the following 
items were given special mention: “Files Transfer Procedures . . .,” May 31, 1960; “Procedures 
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to the basic agreement entered into in December 1959. The major exception was 
the decision to transfer to NASA more of the Army’s Cape Canaveral facilities 
than initially contemplated.*' 

Unique features of the HuntsviUe transfer make a comparative evaluaticm 
difficult It seems safe to say that the transfer went about as smoothly as codd 
be hoped, even though not all of the original objectives were met. Top officials 
probably viewed it as having gone more smoothly than did lower level personnel 
who were involved in working out the innumerable details. 

Even more difficult to ascertain is NASA’s success in truly integrating the 
Marshall Center into NASA." It is not uncommon to hear comjdaints in NASA 
Headquarters, even today, about the independent attimde of the Mar^iall Center. 
The Marshall Center early preferred to do thir^ “in-house,” rather than have 
them done “out-of-house” by contract, the more prevalent way by which NASA 
did developmental work. There is Uttle doubt that the transfer added enormously 
to NASA’s technical capability. No opinion has been voiced that the transfer 
decision was unwise. 


B. Other Field instoliatien Changes 


LOD Estabtished. One of the subdivisions of ABMA’s Development Oper- 
ations Division was the Missile Firing Laboratory located at Cape Canaveral. 
One of the most thorny transfer problems was to determine how much of the Army s 
Cape Canaveral facilities should be transferred to NASA. It was finally decid^ 
that most of the facilities should be transferred.** This gave NASA a substantial 
launch capability of its own at Cape Canaveral. NASA’s Atlantic Misale Range 
Operations Office (AMROO) liad been Uttle more than a Uaison office between 
NASA and the Atlantic Missile Range (AMR), basically an Air Force 


installation. , ^ . -u-r*: t 

On June 13, 1960, NASA announced that aU general field respcmsibilities tor 

l^..n rhmgs at either the wcU-established AMR or the newer Pacific Missile Ran^ 
(PMR) would be assigned to the Launch Operations Directorate (LOD), a s^- 
autonomous unit of the MarehaU Center.*® LOD absorbed both ABMA’s Missde 
Firing Laboratory and AMROO, with the Laboratory’s Director, Dr. Kurt Debus, 

for the Transfer of Procurement and Contracting Functions . . J«me 27, 19M; . . 

Equipment” agreement. June 30, I960; “Agreement for Use of Land and Fi^U« 

Aug 15, I960; and, most important of all, the basic operating agreement, Aug. 16, 1960. 

^The Dec 11 1959 transfer plan contemplated the Army retaining control over launch 
complex 26. Inste’ad, it was transferred to NASA to free the 

administering something that would be of marginal value to them. See the June 9, 1960, letter 

from AOMC’s Barclay to NASA’s Ostrander. . , . , r u- 

“ Some readers might 6nd President Eisenhower’s dedicaOon remarks of historical interest. 
See D. S. Akens, Historical Origins of MSFC, .\pp. F. 

® Letter AOMC’s Barclay to NASA’s Ostrander, June 9, 1960. . . 

“NASA Announcement 156, June 13, 1960. Subject: NASA Organkational Changes at 

AMR and PMR. 
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serving as LOD Director. In 1 962 LOD became an independent field installation, 
the Launch Operations Center, which, in turn, was renamed the “John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center, NASA,” in December 1963. 

Effective October 27, 1960, NASA established, under the jurisdiction of 
^5^^’ ^ Test Support Office at PMR.^’ This small office was not to launch ve- 
hicles, only to serve as a liaison between NASA and the military-operated PMR. 
It was planned that all NASA launchings at PMR would be carried out by NASA 
contractors. 

/omt NASA—AEC Office Established. One of NASA’s important long- 
range projects was the development of a rocket propelled by hydrogen gas heated 
by a nuclear reactor ( Project Rover ) . The development of the reactor itself was 
the responsibility of AEG. To facilitate this joint effort on a nuclear rocket, a joint 
AEC-NASA Nuclear Propulsion Office was established on August 29, 1960.^= 
The Office was headed by a NASA official and located at AEC Headquarters at 
Germantown, Md. 

Space Task Group Becomes Independent. On January 3, 1961, the Space 
Task Group (STG), an autonomous subdivision of NASA’s Goddard Center 
but physicaDy located at the Langley Center, was made an independent NASA 
field installation responsible for the project management of Project Mercury.** 

Goddard Institute for Space Studies Established. In December 1960 
Glennan gave his approval for the establishment of the Goddard Institute for 
Space Studi«.** Although a subdivision of the Goddard Center, the Institute 
was located in New York City on the premise that its function of conducting 
Aeoretical research in the area of space sciences would be greatly facilitated by 
its being located in close proximity to the many graduate schools and technical 
organizations in the Greater New York area. The Institute was formally estab- 
lished on January 29, 1961. It was staffed by personnel from Goddard’.; 
Theoretical Division. 


C. The Establishment of the Office of Life Science Programs 

The Report of the Bioscience Advisory Committee. In July 1959 NASA 
established an ad hoc Bioscience Advisory Committee to make definitive recom- 
mendations on what NASA should be doing in the bioscience or life sciences area.*® 
On January 25, 1960, the Advisory Committee made its report.*® 


I"S‘™ction 2-2-9.1, Oct. 27. 1960 (T.S. 207, Jan. 19, 1961). See 
also NASA News Release 60-300, Nov. 1 7, 1960. 

** NASA, Fourth Semiannual Report, pp. 106, 195. 

“NASA, Fifth Semiannual Report, p. 153. 

“ Memo, Glennan to Silvcrstein, Dec. 14, 1960. 

“See Ch. 4, Sec. II.F. 

. Aeronautics and Space Administration Bioscience Advisory Commit- 

tee, Jan. 1960 The cover letter from the Committee Chairman, Seymour Kety, to Glennan 
was dated Jan. 22, 1960. Also see Link, op. eit. 
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The report pointed out the important role that life sciences were playing, 
and would continue to play, in the Nation’s spiace efforts. Current space-related 
life science activities were preddminandy in the areas of applied and 

applied biology. Important as these activities were, it was crucial that more 
effort be devoted to basic biology and the medical and behavioral sciences. 

Concerning the question of whether or not it was necessary for NASA to 
increase its efforts in the life science area, the Committee answered emphatically 
that it was. Not only should NASA help fill the gaps in the Nation’s present 
research efforts but NASA had to have its own program because it was the 
organization that had the national responsibility for manned space fligtits and 
for possible contact with extraterrestrial life. 

The idea that NASA had to have its own program was stated very blundy. 
Even though NASA-DOD cooperation wjis working well in Project Mercury, 
the fact remains that authority for ensuring the health, safety, and effective func- 
tioning of the astronauts is not firmly in the hands of the agency respcmsiUe ftw 
the success of the project as a whole. The medical personnel were not selected 
by NASA but by representatives of the military services which provided them on 
a loan basis for this particular task. Their continued presence in the project is 
as much a matter of continuing good will as it is a clear contractual agreement, 
and the individuals themselves must of necessity feel a primary loyalty to the 
services in which they have elected to develop their entire careers.®^ 

The Committee recommended the establishment of an Office of Life Sciences 
in NASA Headquarters widi a director coOTdinate in rank with the ^isHng |mx>- 
gram directors. The Committee felt that it was essential that “biomedical 
interests and skills . . . have adequate representation in important deciaems” 
and that the life science i»ogram receive “strong financial support . . “ The 

Office should be divided into sections on Basic Biology, Metfical and Behavioral 
Sciaices, Applied Medicine and Biology, and Extramural Programs. The extra- 
mural program would be based on research grants to or contracts with individual 
scientists and oeganizations. 

Concerning the controversial question on the scope of NASA’s intr am ural 
life science activities, the CcMnmittec recommended that in the long run it AmiM 
be extensive. This would mean that NASA would have to establi^ a “central 
facihty,” preferably in the Washington, D.C., area, with specialized laboratories 
to conduct both basic and applied research. In adffition, NASA would 
have to establish a limited number of auxiliary facilities at several erf its <»rlgting 
installations. 

The Committee recommended that the development of NASA’s intramural 
life science program be “deliberate and gradual,” with detailed jrfanning left to 
the Director of Life Sciences and his staff.” In the meantime, while the in-house 

” Ibid,, p, 24. 

^Ibid„p, 4. 

* Ibid,, p. 24. 
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buildup was taking place, NASA would have to continue to rely on cooperative 
arrangements with outside organizations, especially the military services in view 
of their current excess capacity in certain aeromedical facilities. 

The establishment of an Office of Life Sciences in NASA will greatly improve 
its capability for discharging its biomedical responsibilities. Even though the 
agency will probably wish to continue to draw on many other sources for help 
in solving its biological problems, the presence of at least a small staff of highly 
qualified biologists and medical men is essential for the formulation of overall 
policy, the direction of research and operations within NASA, and the nego- 
tiation of satisfartorv wnrkinjr acTepm<‘nts with othrr Onvpmm^^nt aacncies 5ind 

- - J - o - O O 

the military services.*® 

Impiementation of the Report. On March 1, 1960, NASA established an 
Office of Life Science Programs. Dr. Clark Randt, who had come to NASA 
the previous April and had been Executive Secretary for the Advisory Committee, 
was named Director of the Office.*^ A personnel complement of 32 was planned 
for fiscal year 1961 and a program level of $5 million.*® 

NASA proceeded much more slowly in establishing the research facilities 
recommended in the January 25 report. NASA had a much harder time justi- 
fying building its own facilities in the light of underutilized military facilities than 
in winning approval for a Headquarters office for program planning and coor- 
dination. NASA wanted to avoid the cardinal sin of duplicating existing facilities. 

Congress asked NASA about this very shortly after the Office of Life Science 
Programs had been established.** NASA answered that it would not duplicate 
existing facilities, but rather supplement them by concentrating on problems 
unique to NASA’s space exploration missions. Congressional fears were satisfied 
by NASA’s constant reiteration of this theme, by NASA’s extreme caution in 
moving ahead with the building of facilities, by a measure of support for NASA’s 
plans from the military services, and by positive progress by NASA and DOD 
in working out a scheme for even better interagency cooperation.** 

‘*/6W.,pp. 24-25. 

" Clark T. Randt, M.D,, came to NASA from Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
where, since 1956, he had been director of the Division of Neurology in the Department of 
Medicine. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, NASA Authori- 
zation for Fiscal Year 1961, Hearings on H.R. 10809, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 
1960), p. 38 (hereafter cited as Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1961). 

"At a Mar. 9, 1960, hearing. Representative Daddario asked Glennan several questions 
about NASA’s action in establishing the Office of Life Science Programs. U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, To Amend the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, Hearings on H.R. 9675, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1960), pp. 83-86 
(hereafter cited as House Hearings, To Amend the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958). 

" At a Mar. 28, 1960, hearing of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
Glennan was asked to supply answers for the record to questions concerning NASA’s life science 
program. For Glennan’s Apr. 9, 1960, reply, see Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for 
Fiscal Year 1961, pp. 36-40. Special hearings were also held in the House on June 15 and 16, 
1960: U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Space Medicine Research, 
Hearings, 86th Cong., 2d sess, (Washington: GPO, 1960). The report based on these hearings 
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As it turned out, the Headquarters Office was built up much more slowly 
than planned— reaching only 16 by the end of fiscal year 1961 instead of the 
goal of 32 " A small research facility at NASA’s Ames Research Center was 
established in February 1961, but plans for a larger and separate “central facility” 
never materialized. Randt resigned from NASA effective April 1, 1961, and the 
Office itself was drastically realigned in NASA’s November 1 , 1 961 , reorganization. 

D. Other Off^cinizatiofioi Chonges in NASA HMdqifortert 

Office of Technical Information and Educational Programs 
In May 1960, NASA Headquarters’ five major program offices (four technical 
and (MIC administrative) were jewed by a sixth one (information;^). This new 
program office, the Office of Technical Information and Educational Programs 
( OTIEP ) , was established to give better focus to the Space Act requirement that 
NASA “provide for the widest practicable and appropriate dissemination of infor- 
^tion concerning its activities and results thereof.”^ OTIEP was formed 
initially by consolidating several existing activities under a Director and Deputy 
Director brought- in from AEC.^^ 

In spite of the seemingly external orientation of the functions of OTIEP, 
it was placed under the jurisdiction of the program-oriented Associate Adminis- 
trator.^® This inconsistency was corrected in 1962 with the establishment of the 
Office of Public Affairs directly under the Administrator. 

Office far the United NationP Conference Established^ In December 1959, 
the U.N. General Assembly passed a resolution callii^ for an international con- 
ference on the peaceful uses of outer space. NASA was given the alignment 
to prepare for possible U.S. participation in a fall 1961 conference. On January 
29, 1960, NASA established an ad h<x: Office for the United Nations’ Conference 
( OUNC ) John Hagen was named Director, his second change in as^gnments 

in less than 1 year. 

was H. Rept. 2227, Ltfs Sciences and Space. On July 15, 1960, the Senate C<Hnznittee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences issued a report, Space Research in the Life Sciences: An Inventory 
of Related Programs, Resources, and Facilities, Committee Print, 86di Cong., 2d sess. (WaA- 
ington: GPO, 1960). 

^ “Position Complement List” as of June 30, 1961. Actually the Office reached a peak 
of 22 in late 1960, Buildup was as follows: 3 as of Mar. 31, 1960; 11 as of June 30; 17 as of 
Sept. 30; 22 as of Dec. 31 ; 19 as of Mar, 31, 1961 ; and 16 as of June 30. 

^Sec. 203a(3). 

** The Director, Shelby Thompson, had been the Deputy Director of AEC’s- Divisiem of 
Information Services. The Deputy Director, Melvin Day, had been Director of Technical 
Infomation Services in AEC. The elements initially consolidated were the Technical Informa- 
tion Division (numbering 28 j^rsons) of the Office of Business Administration, and the Exhibits, 
Publications, Audio-Visual, Historical, and Reports activities (totaling 16 persons) of the Office 
of Public Information. The Technical Information Division had been one of the largest divi- 
sions in NACA Headquarters, and upon NASA’s establishment had been placed under the Office 
of Business Administration for want of a better home. 

^General Management Instruction 2-1-13, May 30, 1960. (T.S. 105, June 30, 1960.) 

‘•General Management Instruction 2-1-2, Jan. 29, 1960. 

215-892 O — 66 10 
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Since the conference would probably be a one-shot affair, NASA wanted 
to avoid setting up a permanent office, on the one hand, or completely distorting 
the activities of the Office of International Programs, on the other. Instead, 
NASA chose to set up a small office on a tempKirary basis— one that could easily 
be disbanded — and then detail to this Office the large number of individuals 
required to make U.S. participation a success.^® Consequently 110 persons were 
programed for OUNC, with 15 constituting its permanent complement and 95 
detailed in and out as the workload required. The Office was placed directly 
under Deputy Administrator Dryden. 

When the conference failed to materialize* the OIJNC was disbanded as 
of September 30, 1961.°^ Much of its planning work was utilized for subsequent 
activities,®^ 

Office of Research Grants and Contracts Reorgamzed. Although this 
Office was very small at the time and not a very big spender, its 1960 reorganiza- 
tion is worth noting. 

The Office of Grants and Research Contracts (its current name) has been 
moved as much as any office in Headquarters and is an interesting example of the 
administrative problem of finding an optimum organizational home for a function 
which docs not have a natural home in an agency’s hierarchy. 

At the time NASA was established, it was felt that NACA’s small “research 
by contract” program would have to be expanded considerably, with much of 
the expansion centered in research contracts with nonprofit organizations, especially 
universities. The program area in which much research was needed was in the 
space-flight development program headed by Silvcrstein. A controversy devel- 
oped as to whether or not the University Research Program Office (as it was 
called in 1958 and early 1959) should be put under Silvcrstein (the area of need) 
or under the Office of Aeronautical and Space Research (Crowley) as recom- 
mended by the Abbott Committee. A neutral home directly under the Associate 
Administrator was considered but finally rejected. Glennan settled the con- 
troversy by putting it under the Office of Aeronautical and Space Research.®* 

The Office had a budget of its own and took care of most of the details of 
running a “research by contract” program, except to the extent that it was de- 
pendent on the technical program offices for the technical review and evaluation 

NASA Circular No. 55, Mar. 7, 1960. Subject: Detail of Personnel to the Office for the 
United Nations’ Conference. 

NASA Circular No. 163, Sept. 1, 1961. Subject: Cloting of the Office for the United 
Nations’ Conference. 

“ See Wilfred J. Smith, “History of Office for United Nations’ Conference,” NASA His- 
turical Monograph No. 2, September 1961. Work of OUNC proved useful at the various 
Geneva conferences on peaceful uses of space. Technical exhibit program was largely incor- 
porated in the space exhibit at the Seattle World’s Fair in 1962. 

“See Ch. 3, Sec. II.C. 
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of r^arch proposak and for monitoring research and on the NASA Procurement 
Division for assistance in contract negotiation.^ 

In May 1960 several important changes were made in this cooperative pro- 
cedure. The Office of Research Grants and Contracts (its name from April 
1959 to October 1961') was made into more of a coordinator of research conducted 
for NASA by nonprofit institutions. The Headquarters program offices were 
given the chief decision-making power as to what research should be done and by 
whom. Secondly, the Office was given its own contract writing and negotiation 
staff so that it was no longer dependent on the Procurement Division. A measure 
of decentralization was provided for by giving field installations the power to 
negotiate and administer research contracts after their approval at Headquarters 
level. Thirdly, the Office of Research Grants and Contracts no longer funded 
the research contracts. Instead they were funded by the program office approving 
the project. 

Since several program offices were involved, it was felt that the coordinating 
office, the Office of Research Grants and Contracts, should have a neutral Ikhuc 
in the organizational hierarchy. It was moved from the Office of Advanced 
Research Programs to the Office of Business Administration.*® 

Developmmts Relating to the Office of the Associate Admimstratar. 
During 1960 several significant changes were made in the Office of the Associate 
Administrator. At the beginning of the year the Office consisted of the Associate 
Administrator (Homer) and two Special Assistants (Harris and King). A year 
later a much more elaborate arrangement prevailed. Some of the changes were 
the work of Homer, others were made by his successor, Robert Seamans. These 
changes, important in the overall management of the agency, are discussed in 
detail later in this chapter in connection with a discussion of agency management 
and program integration.*’ 

II. INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

During 1960 two “thrusts” can be detected in the internal management of 
NASA. One was the “r^ularization” of certain activities arrived at by trial and 
error in 1959. The other was a movement toward more sophisticated manage- 
ment practices. Long-range planning and budget preparation arc examples of 
the former, program management and budget execution of the latter. NASA 
demonstrated the ability to consolidate and innovate simultaneously. This proved 
to be good experience for the great challenges of 1961. 

^Memorandum from the Administrator, Apr. 6, 1959. Subject: Functions Author- 
ity-Office of Research Grants and Contracts. Its aedvides were not confined to nonprofit 
institudons and some contracts with industrial companies were written. Most contracts for 
research by industnal concerns were handled direedy by the Office of Space Flight Development. 

“NASA Announcement No. 134, May 17, 1960. Subject: Reorganizadon of the Office 
of Research Grants and Contracts. 

Accompanying the reorganizadon was a change in directors from Lloyd Wood to Thomas 

Smull. 

See Sec. II.E later in this chapter. 
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A. Long-Range Planning 

The Preparation of NASA^s First Long-Range Plan, One of Glcnnan’s 
earliest decisions on organizational matters was to establish an Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation (OPPE) to assist him in the development of long-range 
policies and programs.®® Glennan exerted a considerable amount of personal 
effort to staff the Office. Dr. Homer Stewart of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology was recruited to serve as Office Director. It was Glennan’s intention that 
the Office be small but highly effective.®® At the end of 1959 it consisted of eight 
persons, four of whom had excepted positions.®® 

Although the OPPE concerned itself with a variety of long-range problems 
(c.g., equatorial launch sites, deep space exploration) , one of its principal functions 
was the preparation of a comprehensive long-range plan. 

Initial thinking on a long-range plan dated from early 1959.®^ The discus- 
sion of a comprehensive civilian space program at the March 1959 Symington 
subcommittee hearings pointed out the utility of long-range planning.®^ By June, 
OPPE had produced a working draft of a plan, with the chief inputs coming from 
Silverstcin’s Office of Space Flight Development. From September through 
November, revised drafts were discussed with the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, the Space Council, various DOD agencies, and various NASA units. 
The final product prepared in December, the “NASA Long Range Plan,” was 
regarded as an internal planning document and classified “secret.” A less detailed 
version, called the “NASA Ten Year Plan,” was classified “confidential.” 

The Plan Unveiled. Although not volunteered to the House Astronautics 
and Senate Space Committees, the “Ten Year Plan” was supplied to them upon 
their request.®® Some of the highlights of the plan were presented at an open 
hearing of the Senate Space Committee.®^ 

What was revealed was a fairly broad-based program with emphasis on lunar 
exploration. Annual budgets over a 10-year period were estimated to average 
between $1.2 and $1.5 billion. The plan was keyed to certain large launch 
vehicles becoming operational, giving NASA the capability to launch heavy pay- 

“ Sec Gh, 3, Sec. II.B. 

“Memo, Stewart to Glennan, Nov. 12, 1958. 

“ The excepted employees were : Stewart of Cal Tech ; Rothrock of NAG A ; Clement of 
Rand; Scull of Cal Tech/JPL. In addition, there was a GS-14 and three secretaries. See 
the Position Complement Report for Dec. 31, 1959. 

Later in this chapter the work of the Kimpton Committee is discussed. One of the 
workpapers (No. 2) prepared for the Committee’s use was entitled: “The Ten Year Plan: 
How did it come into being? When? How generally did the Offices and Centers of NASA 
participate?” One of the exhibits (A) was entitled, “The Steps by which the Ten Year Program 
Came into Existence.” 

“ These hearings were discussed in Ch. 4, Sec. III.A. Glennan feels that NASA’s long-range 
plan was a direct result of these hearings. Interview with T. Keith Glennan, Jan. 18, 1964. 

“Memo, Glennan to Stewart, Feb. 24, 1%0. Subject: Distribution of “The Ten Year 
Plan,” a Confidential Document of NASA. 

Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1961, pp. 19-22. 
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loads. The important turning point on heavy-payload launch capability was 
expected to be fiscal year 1963 when the Saturn vehicle would come into use. 

NASA felt that its plan was adequate to pcrniit the United States to win, in 
the long run, more gold medals in the space Olympics than any other naticm.* •• ® 
NASA conceded that othcr nations would win some gold medals, eq>ecially early 
in the Olympics. 

NASA’s long-range plan was basically an attempt to predict what the state 
of the arts would permit in the years ahead. Because of this it was scientifically 
and technically oriented, rather than administratively or politically cniented. 
Thus there was a great need to integrate it with intermediate- and short-range 
plans. Uncertainties, both technical and ntMitechnical, demanded that the plan 
be ccNQstandy revised. 

The Phmmng Process. During 1959 there was a certain amount (rf built-in 
integration between long- and short-range planning by virtue of the fact that 
the same people were engaged in both. For example, the Director (rf OPPE was 
also a member of the Budget Analysis Team. During 1960 long-range/short- 
range integration was pushed even further.®* The December 1959 long-range 
plan served as one of the important bases for the preparation of budget guidelines 
for the fiscal year 1962 budget. The budget preparation and review activity 
during the middle of 1960 constituted one of the basic inputs into the fall revisicHi 
of the long-range plan. Other inputs into the fall revision came from budget 
execution and program management plans (both of which are discussed later in 
this chapter). 

Revising the long-range plan was the function of OPPE. A critician leveled 
at Ac 1959 preparation process was that the NASA field installations had not been 
brought into the process enough.*^ Steps were taken during 1960 to correct this 
deficiency.®* 

If Ac long-range plan was to be used as an overall blueprint for future 
administrative action, it would require a preparation and execution system far 
more comprehensive than Ac one prevailing in NASA at Ae end of 1960. Staf- 
fing, budgeting, and organizing factors would have to be added to Ac listing of 
desirable scientific and technical possibilities.®® 

• U.S, Congresi, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, 1961 NASA Authorization, 
Hearings on H.R. 10246, 86th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: GPO, 1960), pp. 485-486. 

•• Sec Workpaper No. 2 cited in footnote 61. Exhibit B consists of a memo frmn Homer 
to the Headquarters Directors, Mar. 22, 1960. Subject: Planning Schedule for the 1960 Long 
Range Plan. 

This criticism was made in the 6nal report of the Advisory Committee on Organization 
(pp. 5-7) which is covered in detail later. 

" Memo, Siepert to Glennan, Jan. 13, 1961. 

• Perhaps DOD had a more realistic attitude. When a DOD representative (York) was 
asked if DOD had a long-range plan similar to NASA’s, the response was that it did not. 
The reason given was that DOD’s space program was tied to the overall defense program and 
could not be formulated independendy. See Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal 
Year 1961, p. 506. 
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B. Finance 

NASA activity in the area of finance was substantial during 1960. Much 
of this activity centered around NASA’s efforts to improve its financial manage- 
ment system. The 1959 traumas concerning White House and congressional 
funding support were not repeated during 1960. Of course, NASA had to live 
with 1959 funding decisions, which made budget execution an especially important 
function. 

NASA’s 1960 financial activities were complex. Three fiscal years were 
involved — executing the fiscal year 1960 budget, defending the fiscal year 1961 
budget, and preparing the fiscal year 1962 budget. Important Headquarters 
financial management positions were filled. A new financi^ management system 
was developed for NASA’s Marshall Center. Numerous innovations were made 
in budgeting, accounting, and financial reporting. The following discussion 
covers only some of the highlights. 

Basic Problems Facing NASA* The basic financial management problem 
facing NASA was that its activities and spending were expanding at a faster rate 
than its ability to integrate and control them. The system of financial control 
inherited from NACA was geared to an annual spending level of under $100 
million, most of which was spent in-house for salaries and the other expenses of 
running large research laboratories. This system was inadequate for NASA 
with its much larger and more diverse program, most of which was accomplished 
out-of-house by means of cost-plus contracts. The problem was compounded by 
the fact that the press of everyday business inhibited any drastic overhaul of the 
system itself. The temptation was for NASA to meet only the fiscal requirements 
imposed from the outside. The role of financial data in the overall planning and 
control of internal operations was a relatively impotent one.^® 

The two basic requirements which have to be met by an agency’s financial 
management system are legal requirements imposed from without and managerial 
requirements generated from within. The basic activities designed to meet these 
requirements can be divided into three categories — budgeting, accounting, and 
financial reporting. All three categories have external and internal aspects and 
are closely interrelated. 

To meet these requirements successfully and completely, a financial manage- 
ment system must be soundly conceived and experdy maintained. This involves 
good procedures, optimum amounts of paperwork, command over detail (which 
requires that the system be largely mechanized), and adequate manpower. Such 
conditions are not easy to bring about in a new program which is growing 
rapidly and which involves uncertainties and unforeseen difficulties. 

During 1960 NASA grappled manfully with these problems. Some were 
solved during 1960, but many carried over into 1961 and later. 

” Memorandum, Rosenthal to Siepert, Aug. 16, 1960. Subject: Status of Financial Man- 
agement System. 
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Key Financial Management Pontiam FUJed. On February 1, 1960, the 
financial management activities of NASA were put imder the direction of a 
person brought in from the outside. The person appointed to the excepted 
position of Director of Financial Management, Aaron Rosenthal, had been the 
Controller of the Veterans Administration, an agency considerably larger than 
NASA.^^ 

Prior to Rosenthal’s appointment, almost all of the senior officials engaged 
in financial activities had bcOT carried over frean NACA.^^ Most of the proce- 
dures followed had been NACA procedures. As stated earlier, these procedures 
were inadequate for the type of R&D activity that NASA was engaged in. There 
was a need for extensive modernization, including mechanization. 

The Headquarters organization for financial management was modified 
during 1960 by adding an Accounting Systems Division staffed with four high- 
grade professionals. The Budget Division was strengthened by adding three 
high-grade budget analysts. The total financial management staff increased 
from 23 to 38.^ 

One of the major efforts to which the attention of the Office of Financial 
Management was devoted during the first half of 1960 was the development of 
a financial management system for NASA’s new field installation at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

The Huntsville Project. The transfer of ABMA’s Dcvelopmait Operations 
Division to NASA presented several extremely difficult problems in the area of 
financial management. Until this transfer NASA had acquired projects and 
people at a slow enough rate so that they could be readily assimilated into the 
NACA/^NASA way of doing things. The Huntsville transfer posed a much more 
complicated problem, especially in the light of NASA’s already inadequate 
financial management system. It was deemed undesirable to install NASA’s 
existing financial management system at Huntsville, and adopting Huntsville’s 
existing Army system for all of NASA was unthinkable. The only viable alter- 
native was to install a system at Huntsville which could be easily integrated into 
what was hoped to be a new and improved system for all of NASA. 

InitiaQy it was hoped that agencywide budgeting, accounting, and reporting 
classification codes coidd be developed for the Marshall Center and the rest of 
NASA simultaneously. Time and manpower shortages prevented this. Devd- 
oping an agencywide coding system was deferred until after the Marshall Center’s 
system had been installed. 

^NASA Announcement No; 85, Feb. 2, 1960. At the same time the excepted position of 
Director of Audits was filled (Raymond Einhom). NASA Announcement No. 86, Feb. 2, 1960. 
The audit function will be discussed in later chapters. 

See Position Complement Lists for NASA Headquarters. 

^ Ibid. 

'* “Summary of Meeting With Mr. Finney, April 27, 1960.” 

Apr. 28, 1960. 


Prepared by Rosenthal, 
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The objectives in developing a financial management system for the Marshall 
Center were these: 

1. The system should be compact, yet all embracing; 

2. It should be operated and administered by the Marshall Center’s Financial 
Management Office as a service to the rest of the Center; 

3. It should serve all levels of NASA management from the NASA Admin- 
istrator down; 

4. It should cover all costs, in-house and out-of-house; 

5. It should permit total operating and program costs to be budgeted. 






a lAxcaningful, coinprchcnsivc, and cunent niaiuiei ; 


6. It should include accrued costs whenever feasible ; 

7. It should become operational by July 1, 1960, when the mass transfer 
was to take place/® 

Using the basis of a preconceived “Time Phase Plan” and written “Project 
Assignment Sheets,” several “Project Teams,” each responsible for a major seg- 
ment of activity, worked diligently on the complex problems. The new system 
was installed by July 1 ; even though there were deficiencies in the system and 
even though considerable “debugging” had to be done, it was operational and 
an important factor in the relatively smooth mass transfer.^® 

Because so much eflFort had to be expended on the Huntsville project, the 
work on an overall NASA financial management system was slowed. Neverthe- 
less several important things were accomplished. 

Innovations in Budgeting, Extensive changes were made in 1960 in 
NASA’s system of budget execution. The existing system, reflecting NACA 
procedures, provided for fairly tight Headquarters control over money appropri- 
ated for S&E (Salaries and Expenses) and C&E (Construction and Equipment), 
but very loose control over money appropriated for R&D (Research and Develop- 
ment).''^ The chief control mechanism was the quarterly allotment by which 
Headquarters set ceilings on what could be spent on particular line items. The 
larger the number of line items for which separate allotments were made, the tighter 
would be central control. 

This system was changed by reducing the number of items for which allot- 
ments were made but at the same time requiring more detailed planning on the 
part of line units in advance of the time when the allotments were made. In 
other words, the line units could plan, within fairly large categories, as to how 
they would use the funds appropriated by Congress. When approved by Head- 
quarters, these plans, called Financial Operating Plans (FOP’s), became the 
basis for making the allotments at the start of the fiscal year.’® 


Report, Finney to Rosenthal. Summary Progress Report No. 5. Subject: Development 
and Installation of New Financial Management System at MSFC. [As of May 28, I960.] 

” Memorandum, Rosenthal to Siepert, Aug. 16, 1960 (cited in footnote 70). 

^ Ibid. 

"'‘In a draft summary of NASA’s budget cycle, submitted to Siepert on Jan. 11, 1961, Rosen- 
thal described (pp. 7-8) the FOP system. Also sec Rosenthal’s Memorandum for the Admin- 
istrator. Subject: Fiscal Year 1961 Financial Operating Plans, Aug. 4, 1960. Allotments for 
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Once approved, the FOP became a basic guide for operations. Changes 
in the plan could be made only by fc^owing certain prescribed procedures, some 
of which had to receive f<»mal Headquarters approvaL FOP’s for Salaries and 
Expenses were reviewed quarterly, but R&D and C&E FOP’s were reviewed 
semiannually. Line units could repre^ram funds within certain limits. Beycmd 
that, the approval of the Associate Administrator was necessary. 

Central control entered the picture only at the time the FOPs were a|^>roved 
or when departures from plan exceeded prescribed limits. The smaller number 
of items fm* which allotments were made cut down on red tape and gave c^ieratii^ 
line units a large spending latitude. 

Imtovatiom in Accounting. Changing an accounting system is very dif- 
ficult; it is a specialized area involving a large amount of detafl. The NACA/ 
NASA system was overly detailed in certain areas (S&£) and insufikdently 
detailed in others (R&D). The expanding agency woridoad kept the book- 
keepers constandy behind, especially since almost all work was deme manually. 
The system was neither comprehensive nor integrated and could not su|^ly the 
detailed and current information that management needed fm* qperatimial 
deciacMi making. 

One of the biggest projects undertaken during 1960 (not implemented until 
1961 ) was the preparation of an agencywide coding structure. This was a neces- 
sary first step in the establishment a comprehensive and integrated accounting 
system as it would provide “a uniform system of accumulating costs for planning, 
programming, budgeting, acounting and reporting purposes throughout NASA.” " 

The 16-digit coding structure devised for NASA during 1960 provided a 
axfold breakdown for each cost item. For example, a two-digit element identi- 
fied the installation (Langley, Goddard, etc.), a four-d^t element the program 
(each of the four digits representing a different aspect of each program) , a three- 
digit element the project (Echo, Mercury, etc. ) , a one-digit element the fiscal year, 
a three-digit element the fundii^ source and funding document, and a three-digit 
element the cost clement (salary, rent, travd, supplies, etc.).*" 

A cost item is thus categorized several different ways by amply assigning 
a 16-digit code to it Totals for each category (i.e., the total of all cost hems 
having the same code for a particular category) can be relatively easily obtained 
and the information used for whatever purposes desired. 

A coding structure must be open ended so that it can be expanded as the 
activities of the agency change. This was a very crucial factor for NASA because 
its program changed very rapidly. The coding structure has to be soundly con- 
caved to accumulate the right kind of cost data. The data acounulation process 
is greatly improved by mechanization, and a coding structure is a necessary part 

S&E were on a quarterly basis, for R&D on a semiannual basis, for G&E on a project barb. 
Also see General Management Instruction No. 3-3—3, effective date June 14, 1960. 

^ Memo from NASA Headquarters (Rosenthal) to Program Directors et at. Subject: 
Agency. wide Coding Structure, Nov. 14, 19M. 

’•Ibid. 
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of a mechanized system. During I960, mechanization moved ahead in the field 
centers because they had computer capability on hand and the experienced people 
to assist in programing. Little progress was made in NASA Headquarters 
because these elements were lacking.*^ 

Accounting for in-house activity was a difficult task in itself. Obtaining 
meaningful and detailed data on contractor costs was even more difficult. Very 
little progress in this direction was made during 1960. The importance of the 
problem was recognized, however.®^ 

Innovations in Financial Reporting. Reports are the usable end product 
of an accounting system and reflect what the accounting system is able to do. 
The NACA/NASA accounting system was able to supply only a fraction of the 
timely information needed for management purposes. But improvements in the 
reporting system had to await the improvement of the accounting system. 

As a stopgap measure, the Office of Financial Management prepared a 
monthly Financial Management Highlight Report.®® This report was first issued 
for March 1960, and was usually distributed to top management within 2 or 3 
days after the end of the month. It was designed to give top management a 
bird’s-eye view of NASA finances by comparing the actual with the planned for 
such items as S&E obligations for NASA and each installation, R&D obligations 
and commitments for NASA and each major program, C&E appropriation 
accounts, and the agency’s personnel complement.** Early reports were hand- 
tooled and based on estimated rather than actual cost figures because the account- 
ing system could not supply actual amounts quickly enough. 

Although accomplishments during 1960 in the area of financial management 
were .substantial, the real payoff to 1960 efforts was to have come in 1961. 
Subsequent problems, many of them associated with President Kennedy’s 1961 
acceleration of NASA’s program, put the 1960 efforts to a severe test, and not 
everything planned for materialized. 

To round out the discussion of 1960 NASA finance, the remainder of this 
subsection is devoted to an account of the enactment of NASA’s fiscal year 1961 
budget and the preparation of the fiscal year 1962 budget. 

Fiscal Year 1961 Budget Enacted. For Fiscal Year 1961 Congress appro- 
priated to NASA everything the Eisenhower administration had requested, and 
authorized even more. This is summarized in the following table: 

" See the memo from Rosenthal to Stephen Grille, Director of Administrative Services. 
Subject: Mechanization of Financial Accounting and Reporting, Apr. 10, 1961. Also the 
memo from Rosenthal to Siepert. Subject: Mechanization of Fiscal and Reporting Operations, 
Apr. 25, 1961. 

Memorandum, Rosenthal to Siepert, Aug. 16, 1960 (cited in footnote 70). 

” Ibid. 

The report is still being issued, although both format and content have changed over time. 
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Table S-1 

[In thousands of doUais] 


Date 

Action 

S&E 

R&D 

C&E 

Total 

Jan. 18, 1960 

Regular budget 

$167, 560 

$545, 153 

$89,287 

$802,000 

Feb. 8, 1960 

Budget amendment 

3,200 

76,300 

33,500 

113,000 


Total request 

170, 760 

621,453 

122,787 

915,000 

Mar. 9,1960 

House autborization 

170, 760 

621,453 

122,787 

915,000 

Apr. 29, 1960 

Senate authorization 

170, 760 

671, 453 

127, 787 

970,000 

June 1,1960 

Public Uw 86-481 

170, 760 

671,453 

127, 787 

970,000 

Apr. 20, I960 

House appropriation 

166,500 

602,240 

107, 275 

876, 015 

June 22, 1960 

Senate appropriation 

170,760 

671, 453 

122, 787 

965,000 

July 12,1960 

Public Law 86-626 

170, 760 

621,453 

122,787 

915,000 

Jan. 18, 1960 

Supplemental request 


49,606 


49,606 

Mar. 31, 1961 

Public Law 87—14 


49,000 


49,000 


Total requests 

170, 760 

671,059 

122,787 

964,606 


Total authorizations 

170, 760 

671,453 

127, 787 

970,000 


Total appropriations 

170,760 

670,453 

122, 787 

964,000 


In the last chapter it was pointed out that the regular budget request $802 
million wras cmisideraUy less than what NASA asked for and far below what 
NASA might well have asked for in the light of the impending transfers.’* 

The budget amendment of $1 13 millicm stemmed from what can be regarded 
as a breakthrough in White House support for the civilian space program, ti^ether 
with the realization on the part of the administration that the development td 
lai^ launch vehicles was the Nation’s No. 1 space need. In December 1959 
Saturn officials claimed that a year could be saved on Saturn’s development by 
accelerating ^)ending during fiscal year 1961.®* On January 14, 1960, in a letter 
to Glennan, President Eisenhower directed NASA, . . to make a study . . . 
of the passible need for additional ftmds ... to accelerate the superbooster pro> 
gram. ...” As a result NASA asked for an additional $125 million. ]^B 
allowed $113 million, of which $90 million was earmarked for Saturn. This 
made a total NASA budget request of $915 million. 

The action of the Senate in authorizing for appropriation $55 million more 
than had been requested stemmed from a feeling on the part of the Senate Space 
Committee, especially its chairman, Lyndon Johnson, that NASA had been boxed 
in both by BOB and its own miscalculations on how much it would cost to run 
the Saturn program. Thus NASA needed some type of contingency cushion to 

•See Ch. 4, Sec. II.D. 

•See Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1961, pp. 22, 228. 
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give it operating leeway/' Senator Johnson’s great influence was evidenced by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and the Senate as a whole following the 
Senate Space Committee’s recommendations almost exactly. The action of the 
Senate in appropriating more than requested offset the cuts made by the House. 
The action of Congress in authorizing more than had been asked for greatly 
facilitated the passage of a supplemental appropriation 9 months later. 

It is interesting to note that NASA’s focal year 1961 Appropriation Act 
cleared conference by June 30, 1 960, which was before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. This feat has not been repeated since. 

pltcQl YeffT Bnd^€t Xh.c SEmc '*^rcr»2j^ticn ^ro* 

cedure was followed for the 1962 budget as for the 1961 budget.*® This meant 
that the substantive budget analysis was done by an ad hoc team rather than a 
central budget office. The strengthening of the Headquarters Budget Division 
came too late in 1960 to have much effect on the preparation of the fiscal year 
1962 budget. 

The preparation cycle began in February 1 960 when Glennan issued budget 
guidelines. He declared that the 1962 estimates would be based “on the pro- 
gram objectives and levels outlined in the 10-year plan. . . *® A budget 

ceiling of $1.1 billion was established together with a personnel ceiling of 19,202 
employees (which included 2,400 contractor employees for JPL). Glennan also 
asked that the operating units include in their preliminary estimates information 
on what 10 percent and 25 percent more money could buy, personnel numbers 
being kept constant. The OLVP/OSFP interface problem was recognized in 
Glennan’s admonition to these two principal Headquarters program offices to 
make sure that their programs were coordinated. 

NASA’s 1962 budget was one of the important topics discussed at NASA’s 
semiannual Staff Conference held in March 1960 at Monterey, Calif.®® The 
ceilings established by the guidelines were explained as being more of a baseline 
than an absolute ceiling.*^ The op>crating units preparing the preliminary esti- 
mates were to demonstrate how additional money could improve NASA’s pro- 
gram. Glennan pointed out that the emphasis should be put on developing 
contractor capabilities rather than in-house capabilities.®^ 

In May the preliminary budget estimates were received by the Budget Anal- 
ysis Team. The Bureau of the Budget was informed that the tentative agency 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, NASA Authorixa-^ 
tion for Fiscal Year 1961, S. Rept. 1300, 86th Cong., 2d sets. (Washington: GPO, 1960), p. 13. 

"•Sec Ch. 4, Sec. II.D. 

“Memo from Glennan to Headquarters Directorates, Feb. 2, 1960. Subject: 1962 Budget 
Guidelines. 

•• The conference, held Mar. 3-5, was attended by NASA’s top officials. Also in attendance 
was Wernher von Braun of the not-yct-transferred Development Operations Division of ABMA. 
For a list of attendees, see pp. 62-63 of the Conference Report. One of the purposes of the 
conference was to give the Headquarters program directors the opportunity to discuss the budget 
guidelines with the held center officials under them. 

" Sec p. 37 of the Conference Report. 

See p. 56 of the Conference Report. 
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cstiinstes totaled $1,376 billion. After additional analysis and review, however, 
this amount was revised downward to $1,250 million in NASA’s formal request 
to BOB. Yet another downward revision in December gave a new total of $ 1 , 1 39,- 
500,000. In January 1961 NASA was notified that the President’s budget would 
include a total of $1,109,630,000 for NASA, almost precisely equal to the original 
“ceiling” established by Glennan’s February guiddines. The Bureau had cut 
NASA’s R&D request by about 5 percent but increased S&E and C&E slightly so 
that the overall cuts amounted to alMut 2.6 percent.®* 

Before NASA’s fiscal year 1962 budget was enacted into law. President Eisen- 
hower’s January 1961 request was amended upward by over $650 milli on by the 
Kennedy administration. This upward revision was part of Kennedy’s accelerated 
space program and will be discussed in later chapters. 


C. Personnel 

Although there was no overhaul of NASA’s personnel policies and practices 
during 1960 in the same maimer that procurement had been overhauled in 1959 
or financial management in 1960, there were several developments of note. 

Growth in the Number of NASA EmfAoyees, Durii^ 1960 the total num- 
ber of NASA employees increased from 9,567 to 16,042, an increase of 68 percent. 
Most of this increase was accounted for by the mass transfer <rf over 4,(XK) per- 
sonnel from the Army to NASA as part of the trand^er of ABMA’s Development 
Operations Division to NASA. NASA Headquarters increased 45 percent (up 
204 employees) and Goddard 68 percent (up 764 employees) . All other installa- 
tions taken together increased by only 140 emj^oyees. 'The Marshall Center 
accounted for all the rest Some instjdlations declined in size slightly.®* 

P ersonnel Complement Ceiling Problems. Throughout most df its history, 
NASA has operated within an overall perscmnel complement ceiling. At certain 
time this ceiling has been imposed from without, at other time frcrni within. In 
some case the ceiling has been little more than a gentlemen’s agreement between 
NASA and either Congress or the Bureau of the Budget. The amount of the 
appropriation requested for salaries was based on a certain number of employees. 
If the request was trimmed by BOB or Congress, the number of employees was 
cut back accordingly, even though this was never explicitly written into the appro- 
priation acts. Representative Albert Thomas, chairman of the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee, was especially 
interested in personnel totals, and NASA’s adherence to the total upon which the 
appropriation was based was done primarily in deference to him. Whenever 

"A “Chronology of Budget Preparation— Fiscal Year 1962” for NASA can be found on 
PP* Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1962. 

Wallops Station and the Western Operadons Office became independent field installa- 
tions for reporting purposes on Jan. 1, 1960, Previously the Wallops employees were included 
as part of Langley and WOO as part of Flight Research Center. Sec App. C, 
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departures from the numbers originally agreed to were contemplated, they were 
cleared with him before any action was taken.®' 

The Eisenhower administration was also interested in total personnel numbers 
and attempted (and at times succeeded) to reduce the overall number of executive 
branch employees. NASA, being new and expanding, was never able to meet 
the Eisenhower objective of annual personnel reductions of from 2 to 3 percent. 

Even though personnel numbers grew while Glennan was Administrator, 
there was a fair amount of feeling within NASA that he was too diligent in keeping 
the total number down.®' This, of course, was in keeping with his deference to the 
wishes of President Eisenhower and with the Dryden/NACA tradition which he 


inherited. 

At the March 1960 Staff Conference, Glennan expressed the idea that *ere 
was a need for some kind of arbitrary limitation on NASA’s size.®^ By limiting 
the number of employees, NASA would limit its in-house capability and thus 
forced to develop the capabilities of contractors in the course of expanding its 
space program.®' Subsequent discussion at the conference revealed that the field 
centers were very unhappy with the various limitations imposed uf>on them in 
the personnel area.®® Some of these limitations (e.g., budget controls on sdaries 
and promotions) had been imposed by the Office of Business Administration in 
NASA Headquarters, others were related to the overall personnel ceilings 
associated with Glennan, BOB, and Congress.’®' 

The personnel ceiling (excluding JPL) suggested in Glcnnan’s February 
1960 budget guidelines for fiscal year 1962 was 16,802. This was only 429, or 
less than 3 percent, above the total authorized for fiscal year 1961.’®’ The 
Kennedy administration’s space program acceleration resulted in an actual increase 


of 43 percent. 

“Excepted Pontion” Developments}^^ When NASA was given the author- 
ity (in the Space Act) to establish and fill 260 excepted positions at salaries above 
the GS-1 5 rate, the decision to give NASA the jurisdiction over the Nation’s super- 
booster program had not been made. This large addition to its program, and the 
transfer of ABMA’s Development Operations Division along with it, prompted 


* The information in this paragraph is a synthesis of the views of Robert Lacklen and 
Ralph Ulmer in telephone conversations, September 1963. 

" This statement is based on the general impression gained from interviews with numerous 
NASA offiicals. 

” [Summary of] NASA Staff Conference, Monterey, Calif., Mar. 3-5, 1960, p. 56. 

^Ihid. 

" Memo, Glennan to Siepert, Mar. 7, 1960. Glennan asked Siepert to “clarify, at the 
earliest possible date, the salary-promotion-complement limitation situation discussed with so 
much vigor on the West Coast.” Glennan asked that whatever could be done internally should 
be done. 

^ The stringent budget controls on promotions, the chief complaint, were discarded in 
1960. Letter, Siepert to the author, Dec. 23, 1964. 

Compare Glennan’s 1962 Budget Guidelines with the “Suminary Financial Plan for 
Fiscal Year 1961, NASA” submitted to BOB on Aug. 1 9, 1 960. 

““For a more complete summary, see Senate Hearings, NASA Authofization for Fiscal 
Year /96/,pp. 371-375. 
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NASA to ask for an additional 30 excepted positions. The need for 30 additional 
positions stemmed primarily from the fact that the ratio of such positions to the 
fni-al number of professional positions was much lower in the Development Opera- 
tions Divisitm t han in existing NASA field installations. The Army-NASA 
transfer plan providai that 18 of the Development Operations Division s 19 high- 
level positions would be transferred to NASA. Since top-level Marshall Center 
would COTipare themselves with their peers in NASA rather than with 
their fewmer cohorts in the Army, it was necessary for morale purposes to bring 
Marshall in line with the rest of NASA. It was estimated that an additional 36 
positions would be necessary to do this. The establishment of the Marshall Center 
would also require the establishment of several high-level positions in NASA Head- 
quartere. NASA decided, however, that its overall requirement could be met 
with a total of 290 excepted positions, plus the 18 high-level positicxis transferred 
from the Army.*®* 

NASA’s March 1, 1960, request for the 30 additional positions received the 
approval of both BOB and the Civil Service Commission. In a March 31, 1960, 
letter to the Senate Space Committee, the Chairman <rf the Commission, Roger 
Jones, stated that the Commission preferred a Government-wide solution to the 
pay problems of high-level executive and technical pi^tions, but that the NASA 
sittiati ^n was an emergency one which could not await a general solution. The 
Commission felt that NASA’s request was “a modest and thoroughly drfenrible 
<»Ttynginn in view of the President’s recent decisions to enlarge substantially the 
NASA responsibilities in development of superboosters and to transfer to NASA 
the Army space team imder Dr. von Braun.” *®* 

Congress authorized the additional 30 positions *®* and by the end of 1960 
all but 27 of the 290 overall total had been established. 

New NASA CUM Service Exanmutdon.^^ One ci the items NASA had 
inherited frtwn NACA was its tailormade civil service examination system. NACA 
had filled its professional technical positions from a register b^d on the Aeronauti- 
cal Research Scientist (ARS) examination, an examination fitted to NACA’s 
requirements and used rarely by other agencies. The ARS examination was 
competitive, unwritten, and unassembled, and was used to fill positions from 
GS-5 to GS-15. Ratings were made on the basis of an evaluation of education 
and experience, with the goal of selecting precisely the type of person who would 
best contribute to NACA’s research effort. 

Of the 30 addidonal positions requested, 3 were in the “above $19,000'’ category, raismg 
the total in this category to 13. In March 1960, nine had been filled, one ^ 
von Braun, one for the Director of OLVP in H^dquarters (at that time being filled by an 
AF general), and twowere left for a reserve. • o tj • t^aca 

i**Xhe Mar. 31, 1960, letter is reprinted on pp. 374-375 ot Senate Hearings, 

Authorization for Fiscal Year 196 1. , * 

PubHc Law 86-481, June 1, 1960, NASA’s Fiscal Year 1%1 Authorization Act. ^ 

Most of the data on this topic were furnished by Dr. Alien Gamble of NASA s Personnel 

Division. 
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NACA’s movement into space-related research after 1955 made the ARS 
exaimnation obsolescent, and the transition to NASA speeded up the obsolescence 
process even further. Updating the ARS examination was an early order of 
busing for NASA’s Personnel Office. The person assigned to the task was 
Dr ^len Gamble, the person who had developed the ARS examination for 
NACA, and who had returned to NASA in November 1958 after 3 years with 
the National Science Foundation. 

By June 1959, Gamble was able to convince the Civil Service Commission 
that a complete revision of the ARS examination was necessary, even though it 
would take more time than merely amending it.*»^ The Commission agreed, 
but wanted the revision to be completed as quickly as possible. Several thorny 
problems delayed matters. One was the Commission’s reluctance to go along 
with Gambles standards for determining entrance grade and salar y (Gamble 
wanted to be able to reward graduate students and superior students. ) 

By December 1 959 a reasonably well-polished draft of a revised examination 
was ready for distribution to NASA’s field installations for comment.*®* These 
comments were sought before the examination was presented to the Commission 
for final approval. The name of the draft examination was “Aero-Space Tech- 
nologist.” Replies were received during December 1959 and January 1960. 

During the first half of 1960, the draft was extensively revised to meet both 
the requirements of the Commission and the suggestions of the field centers. The 
revised draft, dated July 1, I960, was distributed to the field centers- for further 
comment and the Civil Service Commission for approval.*®* The wording on 
the title page of the revised draft is revealing : 

... Examination for Professional Positions in Aero-Space Technology ... for 
work in Aero-Space functions of Research, Development, Design, Operations,. Admin- 
istrative Management, Information, for College Graduates with Degrees in appro- 
priate fields of Physical Science, Mathematics, Engineering, or in certain specialties 
o Biology, Medicine, Psycholog)', social science, or other fields if supplemented by 
special qualifications. . . . 

Enclosed with the submission to the Commission was a “Justification of 
College Education Requirement for Professional Aero-Space Technology Admin- 
istrative Management and Information Positions in the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration.” *‘® This was the major substantive area to vsdiich 
the Commifflion had not already given its prior approval. It proved to be the 
item to which the Commission objected most strenuously. NASA’s argument 
was that a certain number of administrative and information positions in NASA 

See Gamble's Memo of Record, June 8, 1959. 

Gamble’s cover memo is dated Dec. 11, 1959. 

Service Commission with Glennan’s letter to Jones, July 15 1960. 
Draft distributed to NASA field installations on July 19, 1960. Gamble’s seven-pace’ cover 
memo compares the July 1 960 draft with the December 1 959 draft. 

Dated July 1, 1960. 
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req^ cl« workuig contacts »ith scientists and engineeis,” a •‘worting knowl- 
samofic and enginecnng terminology and concepts,” and an undetLmding 

“**“«*«• or biological sdencm 

be required for anyone considered for such positions. 

in Commission replied that it was not convinced that “specific coune-woric 
» ^ ®*»®*“*e prerequisite to the acquiations of knowledge of an 

t«*^cal administrSe posi- 
. iJ?* Common felt that the NASA proposal would violate Ae 
Vet«^ ^ercncc Act which p^des that “No minimum educational require- 
m be pre^ted in any dvil service examination except for such sdentific, 
tcchmc^ or professional positions the duties of which the Qvil Service Cornmis- 
^n (teades c^ot be performed by a person who does not have such education.” 
1 be Ummussion, emphasizing the importance of work experience and the fact 
toat eduwoonal requirements were primarily screening devices, argued that the 
Fede^ Servicepitrance (FSEE) provided a good basis for obtain- 

mg highly qualified candidates for “entrance level management positions.” The 
Commission went on to say: “In the light of the relatively small number of man- 
agemmt portions m NASA to be filled and the supply of wellHiualified prospective 
candidates, it would be both unnecessary and undesirable to include administrative 
management and infonnation positions in the proposed 
announcement” 


to ^cave the administrative area for later negotiatiim 
(OBCu^ m Ch. 8) and proceed in the scientific and engineering fields. On 
IJeccmbCT 6, 1960, the Commisaon approved a two-part Aero-Space Technology 
exammation. * Part A covered work in the physical sciences, engineering, S 
mathemancs. Part B covered work in the life sciences and related fields. No 
wittra test was required. Applicants sulxnitted to NASA a Standard Applica- 
tion Fc»m 57, a transcript of coUege coursework, and certain pertinent papers, 
TT c then evaluated by NASA professionals sitting as a Board of 

/'mac A Examiners. (The degree requirement for engineers was unique 

to «ASA.) -Die appKcant would be given a rating score and placed on the 
reg^ of eligibles for the particular specialty for which the applicant was best 
suited. In 1960 these ^ledalty roisters numbered over 40. 

The chief benefit tiiat NASA has derived fnxn having its own <-ramma«i«n 
s^an IS that it gives the agency the hiring flexibility to keep pace with the fast- 
cban^g technolo^ upon which its program is based. Espousers of the AST 
examination have listed four majm- features: ( 1 ) It is work centered; (2) it uses 
an mtcrdisciplinary approach; (3) it emphasizes demonstrated abUity in contrast 


^Licttcr, Jones to Glennan, Aug. 23, 1960. 

i^ouacement No. 252B, Parts A and B. Part C, "Research and Develop- 
ment Adnumstranon, was approved June 15, 1962, and will be discusMd in Uter chapte^ 

215-”.892 0—66 11 
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with experience only; (4) it is scored by NASA’s own professionals who are 
experts in the specialties they evaluate.^^* 

Trmmng. An agency such as NASA whose program is on the frontieis 
of knowledge has to promote the self-development of its employees to be assured 
that they stay abreast of the lat^ scientific, technical, and professional develop- 
ments. On the other hand, the workload of a new agency in getting a large-scde 
program going is so great that the use of resources for training, which has primarily 
long-range benefits, is greatly inhibited. 

Until the end of 1960 almost all of NASA’s training activities were rdated 


^^d technical research and dcvclopnicni. 


Several training piwgKwns 


to scientific * - - 

had been carried over from NACA. An apprentice training program was de- 
rigned to train, both in the classroom and on the job, the skilled craftsmen such as 
machinists, instrument makers, model makers, etc., needed to support the in-house 
research effort in the NACA/NASA research laboratories. A co-op studrats pro- 
gram was designed to support engineering students while they were still in school 
with a view to recruiting them for regular employment vrith NACA/NASA upon 
graduatiem. A graduate study program, one of NASA’s largest in number of 
participants, provided a means by which agency employees were encouraged to 
talff graduate courses at local universitics.^^^ NASA professionals often taught 
graduate courses at nearby universities, as well. 

It was recognized early that NASA’s chief deficiencies in the training area 
were in the administrative, managerial, and executive development areas. The 
Eisenhower administration was especially concerned about executive developmrat 
and Glennan took upon himself the responsibility to push for a NASA executive 
development program.*’* 

In February 1960, NASA’s Personnel Division appointed an Employee 
Development Officer in its Examination and Standards Branch.”* High priority 
was given to the formulation of an executive development program. A draft 
proposal was cmnpleted by NASA’s Personnel Division by the middle of July. 

The draft proposal declared that NASA recognized that “the quality of ite 
executive leaderehip is a key factor in fulfilling the agency’s mi^on.’’ ”* NASA’s 
policy was to have “a comprehensive program for the selection, appraisal, and 
professional development of its executives to insure maximum utilization of their 

*“ See “The Utilization of Technical Personnel in the Space Age,” an address by Hugh 
Dryden at the Engineering Manpower Conference, Denver, Colo., May 8, 1961. 

“‘See “Annual Training Report” for fiscal years 1%0, 1961, and 1962, prepared by the 
NASA Personnel Division. At the Apr. 25, 1960, meeting of the Space Exploration 
Council, Abbott discussed the Apprentice Training Program at Langley and revealed that the 
number of potential trainees had declined to the point where the future of the program was 
in jeopardy. 

“• See Annual Training Report for fiscal year 1960, p. 1 . Also Glennan’s memo to Lacklen, 
Aug. 1, 1960. 

”• Position Complement List for NASA Headquarters, Mar. 31, 1960. 

“* “NASA Executive Development Program,” July 15, 1960. 

“•/6uf..p. 1. 
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skills and to provide a reasonaUe reserve of talent qualified to move into positiems 
of major executive responsibility as future needs of the organization develop.” 

The word “comprehensive” apdy describes the program recommended in the 
draft proposal Baacally, there were only two aspects to it. One was to identify 
and inventory the paddons and individuals, generally GS-14’s and above, that 
would prt^ by executive training. The other was to develop an individual trainr 
mg {dan for each {)erscm selected. In tailcHing the training plan to the individual, 
a wide variety of training devices were listed: Extended rcsidoice study, sh<xt 
courses, oflF-duty study, selected readings, staff conferences, understudying, etc. 

The pro{X3sal was never im{demented. One reason was that it was almost too 
idealistic in attempting to tailor individual training {dans to such a large number 
of individuals. A secemd reason was that a sl^;ht diift in {mcxities took place. 
The shift was away from executive develo{xnent and toward the dcvelojxnent erf 
project managers.'*® 

The {JToject manager was a key permn in the successful accomplishment of 
NASA*s {Mogram objectives. In most cases NASA’s existing pxt^ram managers 
were excellent technical {>eople but lacked expenence in managing large projects. 
In view of this condition, Glcnnan agreed that emphasis should be plac<^ on “a 
training program to im{>rove our com{>etcncc in project management” The 
only way that NASA could do this on a large scale was to do it on the job. 

NASA hired a contractor, Harbridge House, Inc., to develop and present 
2-week traimng courses in project management.'** TTie courses, beginning in 
December 1960, were held at relatively isolated locaticms such as Williamdiy^, 
Va. They were attended by {>cr5oimcl from all NASA installations. Attendance 
was not limited to project management {^ersonilel alone, but included general 
adrnmistrative tyjjcs. Books such as Barnard’s The Function of the Executive 
and Metcalf and Urwick’s Dynamic Administration were us^ to stimulate 
thought. The main emphasis was <m a number erf case studies ^epared by the 
contractm- from actual, but camouflaged, R&D problems faced by NASA and 
DOD. Top NASA officials addressed the participants as did t<^ managers from 
{Hivate industry. 

It is generally agreed that the “seminars,” as they were called, were quite 
successful Partici{>ants were able to “share each other’s <^>erating ex{>crienccs 
and to {xrfnt up areas of {xactice where the talents of individuals and capabilities 
(rf the facOities in different Centers could be more fully and directly utilized as the 
role of the project manager is clarified and {xocedurcs for taping these resources 
worked out.” '** A certain measure of agencywide uniformity in project man- 

^Ibid, 

“^Scc Glennan’s letter of Aug. 5, 1%0, to Mr. Ralph Besae, president of Cleveland’s 
Electric lUiuninating Co. This switch in emphasis probably stemmed from fiwHing* in 

the course of the evaluation being made of NASA’s oiganization and contracting by the Kimpton 
Committee and McKinscy & Co. This evaluation is discussed later in this cimpter. 

^ Memo, Glennan to Siepert, Sept. 1, 1960. This was recommended by McKinsey & Co. 
See footnote 165 below. 

Contract NASw-200. 

“• “Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report ... For Quarter Ending December 31, 1960,” 

p. 7. 
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agement was achieved by the simple fact that the participants, with exceedingly 
diverse backgrounds, could meet together and exchange ideas. The seminars, 
inasmuch as attendance was not confined to project management personnel only, 
also helped to achieve some of the objectives of an executive development program. 

Other Personnel Developments. NASA’s Personnel Division, prior to 
July 5, 1960, performed the function of servicing Headquarters personnel in 
addition to its broader functions of giving overall direction to NASA’s personnel 
program and establishing agencywide policies and procedures. This condition 
tended to diffuse the efforts of Division personnel and muddy their priority 
pattern. Servicing Headquarters personnel required a slightly different focus 
than the gcncralistic orientation of servicing agencywide activities. The problem 
was solved by establishing a Headquarters Personnel Office as an autonomous 
branch within the Personnel Division.^** 

In the fall of 1960, NASA’s Personnel Division addressed itself to the 
problem of establishing a system for evaluating personnel management in all 
agency installations and correcting deficiencies when discovered. Such a system 
would require that performance standards be clearly stated and that inspections 
be conducted to make sure that the standards were being met.'*® This type of 
activity would become more and more important as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s period of grace for new agencies came to an end. It took about 2 years 
for the system to be established. 

D. Procur«menf/Contractin9 

During 1960 NASA contracted with an outside consulting firm (McKinsey 
& Co.) to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of its contracting practices and 
procedures. This important study is discussed in a separate section later in 
this chapter. 

Some of the contracting procedures established in 1959 and discussed in 
the last chapter were refined during 1960, but no major changes were made.'*® 

Contracts for Seruices.^ The large number of requests in early 1960 for 
legal advice on service contracts prompted NASA’s General Counsel Office to 
issue a 10-page memorandum as a first step in clarifying NASA’s policy concerning 
them.'*^ Fuller clarification came in 1963 and the following is intended only 
as a brief summary of the problem as NASA encountered it in 1960. 

Historically it has been the policy of the Government, as evidenced by many 

“*NASA Announcement No. 165, June 30, 1960. Subject; Establishment of Headquarters 
Personnel Office. 

““See Oct. 13, 1960, Memorandum by Grove Webster. Subject: Personnel Management 
Evaluation for NASA. 

“"The major entries in the Federal Register were as follows: 25 F.R. 403, Jan. 19, 1960 
(Source Selection Boards, Procurement Advisor Committees) ; 25 F.R. 2100, Mar. 12, 1960 
(Source Selection Boards); 25 F.R, 10766, Nov. 11, 1960 (Patents) ; 25 F.R. 10763, Nov. 11, 
1960 (Contracts). 

^ Memorandum for Director of Business Administration from Paul Dembling, Assistant 
General Counsel, Apr. 26, 1960. Subject: Contracts for Services. 
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decisions of the Comptroller General of the United States, that r^ular employees 
of the (^vemment responsible to the Government and subject to Government 
superv^n shall perform the services necessary in connection with governmental 
activities. 

However, it has been recognized in many recent studies and repwts, WliiHing 
die so-called Bell Committee report, that the requirements of programs in the 
field of research, develojnnent, test, and engineering have entailed drastic ahera- 
tkm of traditional concepts of conducting Government business. This is especially 
true in NASA which has foimd it increasingly necessary to contract out services 
which have been or theoretically could be performed by civil service emjdoyees. 

The factors which are considered by NASA contractii^ offices prior to 
contracthig out of services include the following: 

1. The services require special knowledge or skills not readily available 
through the Civil Service. 

2. Performance of the services requires the furnishing and use of special 
equipment not readily available to the Government. 

3. The services arc temporary or intermittent, thus making impracticable 
the full-time employment of Government pexsmmeL 

4. Contracting for the services is more economical than performance by 
Government employees. 

5. The services arc of such a nature that direct supervision by Gfovemment 
employees is not required. 

6. The services are to 1^ performed at the ccmtractm^s plant or dsewfaere 
oflF the Government installation. 

7. Industry ncmnally contracts out for the services required. 

On the basis of these factors, NASA’s General Counsel Office felt that most 
of the requests made by the field centers at that time (early 1960) would be 
allowable if the contracts were carefully written and thoroughly justified. 

Procurement Activity Trends. Tlic data in the following tsd>le depict some 
of the important trends in NASA’s procurement activities: 



Fiscal year 
1959 

(9 mootht) 

Fiscal year 
1960 

Fiscal year 
1961 

Number of actiont 

Percent private busines 

Total value 

27,000 

93 

$213,000,000 

46 

41 

(17) 

(68) 

44,000 

95 

$337, 000, 000 
32 
52 
(17) 
(82) 

94,000 

89 

$736,000,000 

29 

56 

(15) 

(91) 

Percent Government 

Percent private bunness 

(Percent to small business) 

(Percent by negotiation) 


1 , oT “NASA Procurement, October 

1, 1958, to June 30, 1960” and for Fiscal Year 1961 from “Annual Procurement Report, Fiscal 
Year 1961.” 
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These figures hide the fact that much of the dollar value went to a very 
small number of firms in a small number of states. For example, in fiscal year 
1961, 50 percent of the value of all awards to business went to seven firms. 
Seventy-two percent of the value of “direct action procurements over $25,000” 
was placed with prime contractors in California (39 percent), New York (12 
percent), Missouri (11 percent), and Alabama (10 percent). 

In fiscal year 1961, 34 percent of the total value of all procurement was 
procured through the Marshall Center and 21 percent through the Goddard 
Center. In fiscal year 1960, before Marshall had been established, Langley, 
HeadniiaTters, and Goddard arcoiinted for 92 percent of the total value of all 
procurements. 


E. Program IntegraHen 

NASA was formed primarily by bringing together separate and sometimes 
diverse programs, projects, oi^anizational units, ideas, etc. This “bringing to- 
gether,” or consolidaticHi process, kept NASA in a constant state of flux for many 
months. The first good opportunity to “amalagamate” or “integrate” NASA’s 
“brou^t together” program came in connection. with planning for fiscal year 
1961.*“ The effort to integrate NASA’s program was made on a broad front 
and involved a variety of devices. Several devices already discussed were the 
long-range plan, the system of financial operating plans, and the personnel com- 
plement ceiling. The main thrust in program integration came from the Office 
of the Associate Administrator. Committee and conference approaches were 
alsn utilized. 

Problems Relating to the Office of the Associate Admirustrator. -As pointed 
out in chapter 3, the Office of the Associate Administrator was established pri- 
marily at the insistence of Glennan who wanted a high-level official to have 
jurisdiction over all of NASA’s internal operations.**® The operations of the 
several Headquarters program offices and the several field installations were put 
under the day-to-day jurisdiction of an officer just one level below the two political 
appointees, the Admmistrator and Deputy Admmistrator. 

Two factors made it difficult, initially, for the Associate Administrator to 
control the elements under him. First, the top prograpi and administrative 
directors (Crowley, Sflverstein, Siepert) were powerful individuals in their own 
right. All were on the scene several months before the portion of Associate 
Administrator was filled. Second, the former NACA laboratories had had a 
history of partial autonomy and built-in resistance to central controls. 

The tripartite diviaon of programs under the Associate Administrator (Re- 
search, Development, Administration) was natural and relatively ample, and 
the control and integrating problems were not beyond the capabilities of one man 

’*The eariy planning for fiscal year 1961 had to be drastically revised because of the 
decision to transfer the Saturn project to NASA. 

"See Ch. 3, Sec. II.C. 
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and a small staff. As additional fidkl installaticms and Headquartas progr am 
offices were estaUished, and as the number of programs and projects increased, 
control and integrating problems muhiidied, probably gecnnetrically. E^>ecially 
thtwny was the interface problem stemming frran the establishment erf two sepa- 
rate Headquarters pr^iram offices in the devdc^mental area— <me for launrh 
vehicles, the other for spacecraft.^” 

During 1960 the hand <rf the Associate Administrator in controlling NASA’s 
ov<^ program was greatly strengthened. Part of this stnmgdiening was organi- 
zational, part was proceduiaL 

Organizatumal Changes. In terms of sheer numbers, the Office of die Asso- 
ciate Adininistrator increased from 6 to 25 during 1960.“* Most <rf the increase 
was accounted for by the estaHishment of two new suboffices— the Office (rf 
Program Management and the Office of Relialrflity and Systems Analysis. 

The Office erf Program Management (scanetimes called the Office <rf Pro- 
gram Analysis and Control) was established during February and March 1960. 
This Office, about 12 persois in size, was given the resp onsibility fw “integrating 
formalizing, recording, and presenting program plans and rqrorts” under a Pro- 
gram Management System.”* (The Program Management System is described 
a litde later.) 

The Office of Relial^ty and Systems Analysis was estairfished in Match 
1960. This Office was given overall responsilMlity for NASA’s rdiabOity pn>- 
groin.”* Included in . this re^ionsibility was tire quantitative evaluatioa of 
NASA’s programs and a definition <rf the terhniral difficulties that harf to be 
overcome. Hus Office attached to the Associate Administrator, so it could 
supjrfy him with some of the detailed information needed to evaluate and direct 
NASA’s program. The Office was staffed almost entirely by tnathtmatiriana 
and emphasis was placed on the statistical probability approach in determining 
rdialrflity. 

In addition to the e s ta bl i shm ent of two sulxffiices, the Office of die Associate 
Administrator was strengthened by the establishment erf several “deputy”- and 
“asastant”-type positions. Two qjedal assistants (one excepted, the other mili- 
tary) had been appointed during 1959. In January I960 a Deputy Associate 

“See Ou 4, Sec. V.R 

See POntion Compleiiient Lists for NASA Headquarters. 

“* Administrative Regulation and Procedure 6-2-3, May 5* 1960. Subject: NASA Program 
Management System. 

** Preparations for the establish men t of a reliability program were begun in 1959. Glennan 
calkd it “an activity which should be activated just as soon as poisibie” (Memo, Glennan to 
Horner, 16, 1959). The objectives dw program were to quantitatively measure 

the r^i^ility of existing components, to determine what had to be done tecbnically to increase 
reliabili^, and to devise a method for assuring that what should be done was done. An individ- 
ually tailored reliability program would be established for specific systems. The several pro- 
grams Vould be carried out by the field centers and NASA contractors under the guidance of 
Reliability Steering Committees. (See Golovin’s presentation at March 1960 Staff Conference, 
pp. 50-54 of the Conference Report. ) 
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Administrator (a $19,000 excepted piosition) was appointed to share the full scope 
of the Associate Administrator’s functions.”® 

Homer’s resignation as of July 15, 1960, brought about further changes. 
His successor, Robert Seamans, did not report for duty until September 1.®** 
During this interim Glennan assumed the duties of Associate Administrator.®*^ 
Homer agreed to return to NASA as a consultant in order to brief Seamans after 
his arrival. The Deputy Associate Administrator (Golovin), who had also 
resigned (as of August 31 ), agreed to serve as a consultant to shepherd NASA’s 
fledgling reliability program. 

Seamans attempted to give a more formal structure to his Office by estab- 
lishing, in October, two positions directly under him — an Assistant Administrator 
for Proghuns and an Assistant Administrator for Resources. The Assistant 
Administrator for Programs was given “staff responability for assuring adequate 
conception, programming, integration, and execution of NASA research and devd- 
opment projects.” ®** He also supervised the two suboffices and served as acting 
Associate Administrator when Seamans was absent 

The Assistant Administrator for Resources was given “staff responability 
for assuring adequate programming, coordination, and use of resources and services 
as required to carry out approved NASA operating plans and programs of all 
types.”®** This involved the “allocatitm and utilization of manpower, funding, 
fatties and service support arrangements. . . ®** 

The two positions were filled by detailing relatively high-ranking officials 
from other Headquarters offices. Perhaps the chief agnificance of these podtions 
was in their being the first step toward the establishment of an Office of Programs 
in 1961 — an event which gave the Associate Administrator the staff capability to 
cope with NASA’s mounting int^ration problems. 

Procedural Developments. In 1960 NASA established what was called a 
Program Management System.®*® This system was basically a reporting system 
designed to keep track of what was going on and compare it with what had been 
planned lor. For each fm>ject which the Associate Administrator chose fca* 

”*NASA Announcement No. 71, Jan. 18, 1960. Subject: Arrival of New Deputy Asso- 
ciate Administrator. The person appointed, Dir. Nicholas Golovin, came to NASA from ARPA. 

^Dr. Robert G. Seamans, Jr., was bom in 1918. He received a B.S. from Harvard, 
and an M.A. and Ph.D. from MIT. He held various teaching and project management 
positions at MIT and was director of MIT’s flight control laboratory in 1955 when he became 
a high-level manager of RCA. He had served on NAGA Advisory Committees and was a 
member of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Air Force when he came to NASA. NASA 
Announcement No. 173, July 19, 1960. Subject: Appointment of Associate Administrator. 

*"NASA Circular No. 93, Aug. 3, 1960. Subject: Interim Operating Plans — Office of 
the Associate* Administrator. 

^ NASA Circular No. 1 10, Oct. 21, 1960. Subject: Establishment of Positions of Assistant 
Administrator for Programs and Assistant Administrator for Resources — Office of Associate 
Administrator. 

^Ibid. 

^Ihid, 

^^Administrative Regulation and Procedure No. 6-2-3, May 5, 1960. Subject: NASA 
Program Management System. 
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inclusion in the system, a master Pn^ram Management Plan (PMP) was pre- 
pared. This plan stated who docs what and when. “Action Milestones” were 
identified and used as checkpoints to measure progress. 

A reporting eyefe was establi^ed based on biweekly progress reports. This 
“Report of Progress Against Program Requirements” was prepared by the coo- 
tractor or NASA installation doing the work. It included information on aH 
“milestcMies” scheduled for omipletion during the reporting period and any other 
data Aat would alter die original PMP. The progress report was then routed 
throi:^h the NASA project officer, the Headquarters program oflScc, and ended up 
in the Office of Program Analysis and CkmtroL On the basis of the report, a 
revised PMP was |Hepared. The jHrogress erf a jMoject was tracked in a systematic 
way and all levds of management infcRined accmdingly. 

Overall monitoring of the system, including the revision of the PMP’s, was 
the function of the Office of Program Analysis and ControL It was also the 
responsibility of this Office to “Provide the Associate Adniinistrator with appraisals 
erf project and program consistency and ^ogress ag 2 unst plans in respect to sched* 
ulcs, resources, and ovcrallNASA plans and objectives. . . The first project 

covered by the system was Tuns, followed by Mercury and Saturn.^" 

The PMP system was supplemented by the more sophisticated PERT system 
in 1961.^^ In the meantime the PMP system served two very useful purposes. 
First, it educated NASA on what a reporting system was like and what it could 
do. Second, it was NASA’s first disciplined scheduling system and was a diarp 
contrast to the NACA “level <rf cffcHt” environment where deadlines ww not as 
serious as in a complex flight development system.^^ 

Biweeldy Project Status Review. The PMP system generated infcRTnatum 
which pinpe^ted proWems.^" Identifying problems, however, is only the first 
step in their serfudon. In August 1960 Glennan inaugurated a system of biweekly 
meetings at which specific problems were analyzed and solutions worked out right 
on the spot.^*^ This “Review for the Administrator” was meshed with the PMP 
reporting cycle and was chaired by the Associate Administrator. It was attended 
by the top one or two officials from the two major program development offices, 

^Ibid. 

^ Sec p. 49 of the report of the Staff Confermce of March 1960. 

^ The PERT system is disciuMd in later chapten. The PMP system was developed in-house 
by pmonndi who had come to NASA from various elements of the Depanment of Defense. In 
additiem to the in-house effent, a contract vras entered into with Ramo-Wooldridge (NASw-145) 
for a study of the problems of management and program control. Ramo-Wooldridge p r opo sed 
a '‘NASA Management and Control System” in its final report of Nov. 30, 1960. By tlw?n the 
PMP system vras well underway. Instead of using the Ramo-Wooldridge system for the next 
generation of systems, NASA chose to adapt the PERT system to NASA. 

^ Based on telephone conversation with Walter Haase of NASA Headquarters, Sept. 26, 
1963. 

^“According to Walter Haase of NASA Headquarters, the PMP system revealed wide 
discrepancies (up to 6 months) between the schedules for a spacecraft and the schedules for 
the companion launch vehicle. (Telephone conversation. Sept. 26, 1963.) 

See Robert King’s memo to Ostrander and Silverstein, Aug. 24, 1960. Subject: Initiation 
of Review for the Administrator. 
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OSFP and OLVP, with lesser officials brought in only when needed. These 
biweekly meetings were discontinued after Glennan’s departure. 

The Staff Conference. Twice a year NASA’s top officials met together 
to discuss what NASA was doing, where the agency was headed, and what prob- 
lems were being encountered. Glennan personally initiated the semiannual con- 
ference as a device for promoting Headquarters-held communications. Although 
the conferences were not decision making institutions, the exchange of information 
and views often led to the solution of problems and prevented others from 
occurring. 

For example, the report of the March 1960 conference held at Monterey, 
Calif., reveals that several thorny administrative problems were discussed. The 
former NAGA laboratories complained that they were being caught in a vise.*" 
Their workload was increasing, primarily because of the demands placed on 
them by NASA Headquarters, but at the same time they were all but being forced 
to decrease their total staff. The overall dollar limitation on salary expense, 
imposed by Headquarters, was forcing the field center to reduce total numbers 
of employees to meet the costs of in-grade pay increases and grade promotions. 
Another problem was that NASA’s Research Advisory Committee system was not 
working out as planned and required a certain amount of revision.*" 

The Space Exploration Program Council (SEPC). The contribution of 
the semiannual conference toward agency integratiem was real but somewhat 
intangible. The establishment of the SEPC was intended to promote agency 
integration still further. The Council was formed in 1960 to “provide a mecha- 
nism for the timely and direct resolution of technical and mana gerial problems 
that are common to all Centers engaged in the space flight program.” *** 

The Council met quarterly in the Office of the Associate Administrator and 
was composed of a small number of very high officials — the Directors of Goddard, 
Marshall, and JPL (Goett, von Braun, and Pickering); the Directors of the 
Headquarters Program Offices, except for Life Sciences (Abbott, Silverstein, 
Ostrander, and Siepert) ; and, of course, the Associate AdministratOT and some 
of his assistants. Other officials sat in from time to time, including Glennan 
and Dryden. Meetings were based on a formal agenda distributed in advance. 

The efficacy of the SEPC was based on the concept that high-level officials 
can best sdve problems, or at least arrange for the solution of problems, by 
attacking them around a conference table rather than by an exchange of paper. 
The exchange of views and information which meetings afforded prevented other 
problems from developing. The subject matter was generally confined to ^ace 
exploration problems (i.e., NASA’s flight program), as that was where the 
timeliness of decisions was especially important. (Ne^ess to say, most problems 
faced by the Associate Administrator could not await the convening of a quarter- 
annual conference.) 

“ See pp. 24-30 of the Conference Report. 

’“See pp. 32-33 of the Conference Report. 

“•[Minutet of the] Space Exploration Prograan Council Meeting, Feb. 10-11, 1960. 
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Problems dealt with were far ranging. The first meeting in February 1960 
discussed the precise allocation of power between the Headquarters Reliability 
Office and the project c^cc in the administration of NASA’s reliability pre^^ram. 
Attention was devoted to the problem of having launch pads available in time 
for launches. The man^cment of the Agena B pre^ram was discussed. (The 
Agena B, an upper stage of a launch vehicle, is a good example of a problem 
of coordination. The stagt was developed by the Air Force and Lockheed and 
used by both the Air Fcnrce and NASA with both Thor and Atlas first stages. 
NASA used the Agena B stage in several of its [xograms and “interface” probkins 
were substantial. The cocndinatitHi machinery was quite elaborate.) 

The April meeting discussed over 15 separate topics ranging fran NASA’s 
Financial Operating Plans to a discussion on when to switch Pioneer V over to its 
high-power transmitter.^’^ Subsequent meetii^ were held in July and September 
1960, and January 1961. After Glennan’s departure, no more SEPC meeting 
were held even though several had been planned. The ccsacept <rf a “super- 
council” was not abandoned; it was used later in connectimi with the management 
of NASA’s manned space-flight program. 

Formal Project Autkorizatiaru Prior to 1961 NASA had no standard 
system for the official authorization of new projects. The formulation a 
standard authorization procedure was undertaken in November 1960. 

In anticipation of the new system, an attempt was made to draw up a list 
of all projects authorized in the past^’’ This attempt revealed a variety of past 
approval methods.^” Some projects had bcoi apf»oved verbally only, some had 
been in the budget but no formal approval action could be found, some were under 
contract implying some type of formal approval, some were cemunitments made 
in letters to outside oiganizations, some had appeared in a variety of places (flight 
schedule, PMP’s, etc.) and could be presumol to have been approved. 

In January, Glennan issued a document listing all projects which had been 
authorized for program execution while he had been Administrator.^’^ The 
document was designed to give the new Administrator a base lor future project 
authorizations. At the same time NASA issued instructions for a formal system 
of project approvals.^” These were two of Glennan’s final actions as NASA 
Administrator. The January instructions were revised 4 months later. The 
details of the miginal and revised system are presented in Chapter 7. 

^ Minutes, Space Explonition Program Council Meeting, Apr. 25-26, 1960. 

^ Memo, Cortright to Silverstein and Ostrander, Nov. 3, 1960. 

* See Ostrander’s Nov. 14, 1960, memo and Wyatt’s Nov. 18, 1960, memo, both to Cortright 
in reply to his memo of Nov. 3, 1960. 

^Document is classified ^‘Confidential.” 

^ General Management Instniction No. 4-1-1, Jan. 18, 1961. Subject: Hanning and 
Implementation of NASA Projects. 
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III. ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SELF-EVALUATION 


A. Background for the Self-Evaluation Studies 

“To help the Administrator assess the effectiveness of NASA philosophies of 
operation and internal organization,’’ two studies were undertaken by NASA 
during 1960.^®® One was a study of NASA’s “contracting philosophy and the 
relationship that should exist between NASA and industry.”^®^ The oihtr was a 
study of NASA’s overall organization. The former was done entirely by McKinscy 
& Co., the management consulting firm hired by NASA on three previous occa- 
sions. The latlcr was done by an ad hoc advisory committee, assisted by McKinsey 
& Co. and a group of NASA personnel. Taken together, these two studies and 
the reports that flowed from them give a comprehensive picture of NASA’s 
organization and management as it had evolved during NASA’s first 2^ years. 

Early thinking on the studies took place during late 1959 and the early 
details were worked out by one of Glennan’s close advisers, John Corson of 
McKinsey & Co.^®® Corson and Glennan agreed that the opportunity to make 
comprehensive changes in NASA’s organization and procedures would not exist 
too much longer; i.e., bureaucratic hardening of the arteries would make change 
more and more difficult as the agency became older and larger.^®® 

Although the two studies were interrelated and had a common origin and 
although McKinscy & Co. was contracted to work on both of them, it is desirable 
to discuss them separately. The contracting study is discussed first as it moved 
along on a slighdy earlier time frame than did the organizational study and the 
information generated in the contracting study was used in the oi^anizational 
study. 

B. The McKinsey Study of NASA Contracting 

Objectives. On February 26, 1960, NASA entered into a $65,000 con- 
tract with McKinscy & Co. for a “Management study covering the appraisal of 
NASA’s Contracting Policies and Industrial Relationships.”^*® The objectives of 
the study were to obtain answers to several fundamental questions on how NASA 
should conduct its operations. The basic question to be answered was what was 
the best way for NASA to utilize the R&D capabilities of private industry, other 

Sec p. 56 of the report of the March 1960 NASA Staff Conference. 

^ Ibid, 

It would appear that external rather than internal influences prompted the studies. The 
external influences were: The suggestions of Crawford Greenwalt, president of Du Pont (Letter, 
Glennan to Greenwalt, Feb. 10, 1960), and an article by John Corson, “Government and 
Business: Partners in the Space Age,” Management Review, September 1959 (Letter, Glennan 
to Corson, Nov. 18, 1959). 

“•See Corson’s Jan. 26, 1960, letter to Glennan, and Glcnnan’s Mar. 18, 1960, memo to 
the members of the Advisory Committee on Organization. 

“•NASA Contract NASw-144. 
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Government agencies, and its own field installations. More specifically, NASA 
wanted to know what the role of its own develi^ment centers (Goddard, Marshall, 
^d JPL) should be in out-of-house contracting; i.e., ^ould the centers, in conncc- 
tion with a specific project, behave like a prime contractor and let contracts with 
several firms for the suteystems of the project, or should the centers merely monitm* 
the performance a contractor who is given almost complete re^nsibility to 
carry wt the project? What aj^roaches and techniques should NASA use in 
supervising the c^ieratioa and in evaluating the performance <rf its ccmtractors? 
What irmovadons should be made in the types of contracts used? 

All answers were to be within die fiamework of NASA’s 10-year prt^[ram, 
its current in-house R&D resources, and its policy of decentralizing “majOT 
elements erf the contracting job to the Development Centers.” 

MtUwd. To answer these questions, McKinsey & Ca was to engage in a 
fact-finding and analyas q>erati<m with three distinct facets. First, McKinsey 
& Co. was to closely examine “a sample of. representative contracts” that NASA 
had already entered into. Second, it was to “appraise the experience of odier 
Government . . . agencies in contracting for research and devdt^xnent proj- 
ect^” such as the Navy’s Polaris, the Army’s Jupiter, and the Air Force’s Atlas. 
Third, it was to “analyze the conbacting approaches and techniques” then being 
employed by three different organizations — ^Lan^ey, a former NACA laboratory; 
JPL, a ccaitractor-operated, NASA-owned facility; and ABMA’s Develofanoit 
Operations Divitiem, an Army installation in die process <rf beii^r transferred to 
NASA. 

On the basis of the fact-finding and analyas (qieratum, a |neliminary repo r t 
would be circulated among NASA ofiknak for comment. Agency ccxnments 
would then be incorporated into a final report which in <*ect would then become 
an agreed upon blueprint for action. An cuiginal target date of July 31 was 
set for the final report, but this was later extended to October 31, 1960.“^ 

Ftrubngs,^** The final repent, almost 100 pages in lengthj was sulxnitted 
to NASA in October 1960.^“ It was entided “An Evaluation of NASA’s 
Contracting Policies, Oiganization, and Perfcwmance.” The rqjort 
of recommendations and included some of the evidence upon which the recom- 
mendations were based.'** The recommendatimis were directed primarily 
toward creating a healthy overall envmmment fen NASA’s contracting operatimis, 
and detailed directives on vdiat diould be changed were kept at a minimtiTw To 
put it another way, the recommendations were deseed to estaUish a unifonn, 
agencywide contracting jMosophy, rather than to reveal aU the little things that 
may have been wrong with NASA’s existing procurement system. 

* T^e reaion for the deadline extension was that the original contract was amended to 
provrfe te the participation of the McKinsey ft Co. in the study of NASA’s oiganization. 

The parenthetical page references which follow are intended to serve as a guide to the 
contents of the final report 

”*Le^ of transmittal was dated Oct 28, 1960. 

generally recognized that McKinsey ft Co.’s John D. Young was primarily responsible 
for the report Two months Uter he was hired to head NASA’s Management Analysis Division. 
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The recommendations can be divided into four major categories: ( 1 ) How 
to achieve the optimum balance between in-house and out-of-house efforts; (2) 
how best to internally allocate responsibility for NASA projects; (3) how best to 
supervise out-of-house efforts; (4) how best to reorganize and strengthen NASA’s 
contracting machinery. 

( 1 ) To achieve the optimum in-house/out-of-house balance, the report set 
forth several guidelines. NASA’s in-house capability should be concentrated on 
two things. One was the capability to “undertake the conceptual and prelimi- 
nary design elements of development projects in each major program area . . 

or at least be able to “effectively reiiew and approve conceptual and preliminary 
design elements of projects submitted by contractors” (p. 2-10). This capa- 
bility was absolutely necessary if NASA was to fulfill its re^nabilities in directing 
the Natiem’s civilian space program. The second was the capability to design, 
fabricate, assemble, test, and dieck out the elements of at least one vehicle (or 
stage if a large one) and one spacecraft unique to each major program. The 
launch vehicle and spacecraft selected for in-house attention should be the ones 
which “extend the state of the art ...” (p. 2-11). Being able to do a com- 
plete job, even though only a small number of laimch vehicles and spacecraft 
were involved, would give NASA the necessary capability to formulate realistic 
requirements or specifications in soliciting proposals from contractors, to develop 
realistic cost and budget items, to supervise contractor efforts, and to plan its 
space program realistically. 

By and large, all other developmental activity should be dime by contract. 
NASA’s in-house conceptual and preliminary design efforts should be supple- 
mented by the use of study contracts, primarily to educate industry (p. 2-11). 
The detaOed design, fabrication, assembly, test, and checkout of all launch vehi- 
cles and spacecraft should be contracted out except for the representative few 
done in-house. All “production manufacturing efforts,” including relatively 
standard parts and components for in-house developmental work, should be done 
by contract (p. 2-13). NASA should even go so far as to contract out “total 
space vehicles,” which in effect would give NASA a completed or finished product 
and give industry the overall experience which they would need to support 
NASA’s huge projects of the future. (The thought 3vas that NASA’s in-house 
“systems engineering” and “systems integration” capabilities could only be spread 
so far and would have to be supplemented by U.S. industry.) Finally, NASA 
should contract with the scientific community for 70 to 85 percent of all space- 
flight experiments, relying heavily upon universities (p. 2-14). 

The report impli^ that if NASA adhered to these guidelines, the departures 
from current tendencies would be primarily in magnitude (i.e., stepped-up out- 
of-house effort) rather than in substance. By codifying the best of NASA’s 
contracting tendencies, a desirable and uniform basis to guide future actions was 
established. 

(2) In terms of the best internal allocation of responsibilities for NASA’s 
develoment projects, the report advocated a system that would keep inter-installa- 
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tion mrw rfinat inn at a minimum. In other words, assign the execution oi an 
entire project to (Hie installation. Projects should be assigned <xi the basis of 
logic and ccHnnum sense (i.e., c(Hisider the capal^des and specialities of the 
instaUaticHi in reladcHi to the primary objectives of the fHoject, assign similar 
{Hojects to die same installation, etc.) (pp. 3-6, 3-7). 

By giving overall management re^ionsdHlity for each jHoject to a particular 
fidd instaUati(Hi, a decentralized system would be establidied which would free 
NASA Headquarters from the heavy wtMltk^ (rf intra-project ccMHndinatkm and 
permit it to ccmcentrate on inter-project ccxirdinaticm. Headquarters would 
review and aiqnove jHojects in the light <A the overall objectives, schedules, and 
costs <rf the entire agency (p. 3-8). 

If a decentralized system was to woric, the report stated, NASA would have 
to strengthen the project management capabilities of its field installaticMis. E^ie- 
(dally important would be the devel(^ment of 10 to 20 outstanding proje(% man- 
agers (p. 3-1 1 ) . The rep(Ht stated this in very emphatic terms. TTie rc! 9 (Hisir 
l^ties fd the project manager would be manifold. He should participate in the 
initial planning of the project, be its advocate in gettii^ it approved, devise the 
organizational structure fcH carrying it out, determine who does what and when, 
evaluate contractor prc^posals, c(XHxlinate all efforts, and in general see to it that 
things moved along satisfactorily (p. 3-1 2 ) . 

The rep(Mt reccanmended that NASA adopt as its regular project manage- 
ment policy the method used extensively by industry and pivate labwatories, Le., 
inang an ‘Mnt^rated jHoject management team” headed by a “full-time project 
Manager rep(Hting directly to the DirecttH' or Deputy Director^’ erf the installatitMi 
assign^ the project (p. 3— 13). 

The tram should (xmsist erf both technical and managerial personnd, with 
the larger projects requiring the full-time memberdiip erf specialists in both areas. 
The project manager wexild combine within himself both tecdmical and man- 
agerial skills. If NASA were to maintain an adequate number erf highly compe- 
tent managers, it would have to create a healthy wenk environment with an opti- 
mum balance among responsibility, authority, status, pay, and (dialler^. The 
need was so great and so imminent that NASA should expand its effimts to train 
its o%wn fHoject managers (p. 3—15 ) .^** 

(3) TTie rq»rt revealed that NASA’s reewd in managing its contract efforts 
was qx>dy. Difficulties had arisen because NASA needed certain basic pre- 
requirites to ^ective ccmtractor supervirirm, su<di as adequate statements d wink, 
giffiriiTit and flexible funding, and properly f(x:used technical responsibihty. (A 
hasir jxoblem in connection with the last-named prerequisite was NASA’s ten- 
dency to estaUish two channels of supervision — one from Headquarters, the other 
from the field center. ) 

NASA’s superviscHry job was difficult in that it could neither use the “trust the 

NASA’s effort to train project managers was discussed eariier in this clu4>ter. Sec. II.C. 
It was thi« recoounendation t^t pixnnpted Glennan to support the project manager training 
program. 
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contractor” approach (high reliability was too crucial to be left to the contractor 
alone) nor the “tight control” approach (which would “discourage contractor 
creativity and initiative”) (pp. 4-6, 4-7). Therefore NASA had to fdlow a 
middle course which combined contractor operating freedom with close NASA 
gmdance. To achieve this balance there must be a constant flow of information 
back and forth between NASA and the contractor. This flow could be promoted 
by periodic progress review meetings between NASA and the contractor, the place- 
ment of a NASA representative in the contractor’s plant (to pennit continuous 
face to face communication), and the use of a progress reporting system (such as 
the PMP system previously described ) ( p. 4-9 ) . 

The report devoted several pages to the problem of NASA’s controlling con- 
tractor’s costs (pp. 4—12 through 4—17). NASA’s problem in this area was sub- 
stantial because it relied heavily on cost-plus contracts, encouraged the use of 
subcontracts “as a means of distributing contract dollars to more firms,” and relied 
on DOD to do much of its contract administration. 

It was pointed out that NASA’s cost supervisory job would be made much 
easier if, before a contract was awarded, NASA could be assured that the contractor 
had a good accounting system, a realistic “make or buy” policy, and a good pur- 
chasing system. Even though a pre-award evaluation revealed that the contract^' 
had an adequate cost-management system, there was still a need for post-award 
cost controls. The report commended NASA’s effort in developing its “Proposed 
System for Financial Reporting by NASA Contractors Holding Cost-Type Con- 
tracts” and urged its early implementation. 

In closing the discussion of contractor supervision, the report recommended 
that NASA continue to make use of the military services for contract administra- 
tion and other “field service functions,” but at the same time increase its own 
activities in these areas by approving all major subcontracts, by handling “special 
situations” directly, and by periodically evaluating the job done by the mili tary 
services. 

(4) The final chapter of the report concerned the deficiencies in NASA’s 
procurement machinery and what should be done to correct them. The baac 
indictment of NASA was that it had neglected the “procurement function” even 
though it was base to NASA’s function and should have claimed the attention 
of officials at every level in NASA’s hierarchy from the Administrator down. ‘To 
date, NASA has not effectively organized to perform the whole contracting func- 
tion, and the needed procurement leadership has not been developed” (p.5^). 

The foUowmg specific deficiencies were noted (pp. 5-4 through 5-11): 
(a) “The headquarters Procurement and Supply Division has not yet been 
effectively establi^ed and staffed.” As a result of this, in turn, “a complete set 
of procurement r^ulations to guide technical and management staffs has not 
bera developed and issued . . . .” The Division Director (Brackett) has been 
“unable to devote adequate time” to the important affairs external to the Divison 
because he has been too involved in “internal division management . . . This 
partly stemmed from the fact that “Statements of responsibility and authority 
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for the principal jobs within the Division have not been agreed to and issued.” 
One underlying reason for this situation was that “the headquarters procurement 
staff has not given sufficient oi^anizational status to enable it to carry out 
its respon^ilities effectively.” (b) “NASA technical staffs have repeatedly 
manifested a lack erf understanding of the whole contracting process.” Some 
technical people have dismissed as unimportant the role that the procurement 
staff can jrfay. As a result, the technicsd people have frequently gotten them- 
selves into trouble by not aflowing sufficient time for procurement planning and 
n^odation, by making commitments in advance and then cxj>ecting the procure- 
ment people to write the contract accordingly, and by neglecting cost analysis in 
evaluating jRoposals. (c) “The principle of int^rating technical supervision 
and contract administradcHi has b^ frequently m^ted.” Often the technical 
people made changes without informii^ the contract administration people. 
Similarly, the contract administratioa peojrfe, especiany when poorly program- 
oriented, failed to anticipate the needs of the technical staffs. The lack of co- 
ordination erften existed in NASA when the technical staff was associated with 
ont installation and the contracting people with another. This situatiem was 
actually promoted by NASA in D^embCT 1959 when the Associate Adminis- 
trator “decentralized {woeurement activities to the fidd, but failed to remove 
technical supervision of contracts fn»n headquarters,” 

What ^ould be done about these deficiencies? Several recommendations 
were made. Concerning the Headquarters Procurement and Supply Division, 
the report recommended that current {rfans to increase the staff from 36 to 56 
be im^cmented, together with a general internal realignment (p. 5-8). The 
position of Assistant Director should be ^tablishcd to take over the problems of 
day-to-day management of the Division, thus permitting the Director to con- 
centrate on external working relationships (p. 5— 6).^*^ The Division’s status 
within NASA could be improved by increased suppent from the Associate Admin- 
istrator (p. 5—8). 

The problem of educating technical people as to the important role that 
procurement people can and should play would be difficult to s<rfve. NASA’s 
top management should take the lead by stressing the necessity of team action 
in procurement matters. 

On the problem of coordinating technical supervision and contract admin- 
istration, the main reemnmendatiem was that the activity erf NASA Headquarters 
in technical supervitiem be reduced, and the task of int^rating technical super- 
vision and contract administration be centered in the project manager in the 
field (p. 5-12). 

“•The report recommended that the planned realignment be modified by establishing a 
separate division within the Office of Business Administration for facility p l a nnin g and co- 
ordination. This is another example of the difficulty NASA had in determining the best way 
to handle the problem of facilities coordiiuition. 

This had already been done by the time the report was issued. 
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The above has been a summary of the October 1960 Report on NASA 
Contracting prepared by McKinsey & Co. The extent to which it incorporated 
comments made by NASA officials on the basis of a draft report circulated 2 
months earlier is difficult to ascertain.^®® There is one interesting statement in 
a draft that docs not appear in the final report. “If these steps [the recommenda- 
tions for strengthening NASA procurement] do not produce stronger procurement 
l^dership within the next fiscaJ year, a separate Office of Procurement reporting 
dircedy to the Associate Administrator should be established.” This statement 
expresses the belief that the location of an office in an agency’s overall hierarchy 
makes a substantial difference. It also is prophetic, as the action recommended 
in the draft was actually taken in 1963. 

The precise manner in which the preparation of the report influenced 
subsequent agency behavior is difficult to ascertain. There is some evidence that 
the discussions hdd between NASA officials and McKinsey officials prior to the 
preparation of the draft report actually resulted in certain changes being made, 
or at least hurried along changes previously contemplated.^^® There is also some 
evidence that circulating the draft report for comment also produced the imple- 
mentation of several of the report’s recommendations. Lasdy, the final report 
itself was circulated for comment. There is evidence that th« also resulted in 
certain recommendations being implemented.^^® 

Ck>mparing the draft with the final report did not readily reveal significant differences. 
It should be noted, however, that some of the comments made by NASA officials took violent 
exception to some of the sutements made in the draft report. The draft was circulated during 
August and co^ents were returned about Sept. 1. The final report was submitted to NASA 
on Oct. 28, which suggests that McKinsey & Co. had sufficient time to analyze agency comments. 
The following is a list of the documents uncovered by the author and pertaining to the contracting 
study; 

Draft of Ch. 3 (returned to Young with marginal notes by Corson, July 27, 1960). 

Draft of Chs. 2, 3, and 4 (prepared by Young during the first half of August, and circulated 
among NASA officials). 

Draft of what could be Ch. 1 ; no identifying characteristics, however. 15 pp. 

Letter from Sparks of JPL to Young of McKinsey, Sept. 1, 1960. (JPL comments on 
draft report. ) 

Memo, Cortright to Siiverstein, Aug. 12, 1960. Subject: The management of projects 
involving simultaneous participation of JPL, GSFC, and MSFC. 

Memo, Sanders to Newell et al, Aug. 15, 1960. (Comments on draft report.) 

Memo, Cortright to Sanders, Aug. 23, 1960. (Comments on draft report.) 

Memo, Jenkins to Newell and Siiverstein, Aug. 23, 1960. (Comments on draft report.) 

Memo, Sanders to Kelly, Aug. 26, 1 960. ( Comments on draft report. ) 

Sw also: Memo, McKinsey & Co, to Glennan, June 3, 1960. Subject: Progress Report 
Study of Contracting Policies; Letter, Glennan to Corson, June 6, 1960. 

The quototion is the last paragraph on the final page of a 15-page draft of what appem 
to be Ch. 1. Title page is stamped “Draft” and has the same title used for other drafts and the 
Evaluation of NASA’s Contracting Policies, Organization, and Performance.” 

This is sug^sted by several passages in the final report. 

"”See C^rtright’s memo to Sanders, Aug. 23, 1960. Subject: Some comments on “An 
Evalua^n of NASA’s Contracting Policies, Organization, and Performance” by McKinsey & Co. 

Glennan asked for comments on the final report in a Nov. 16, 1960, memo to principal 
NASA officials. » r r 

See Letter, Gorman of MSFC to Hodgson of Headquarters, Dec. 9, 1960, 
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C Hi« Study of NASA’s Organisation (Tho Kimpton Ropert) 

The study of NASA's overaU organization ran roughly parallel with the 
contracting study just discussed. The organizational study was, of course much 
broader in scope — embracing any organizational or administrative problem which 
the study group chose for induaon. The purpose of the study was to improve 
NASA’s organizational and administrative arrangement while the agency was 
stOl young and flexible and suscepdUe to change. 

MeAod. -The method by which die evaluatiai was peifonned was pro* 
posed by McKinsey & Co. It involved the creation of an advisory committee 
made up of men “experienced in large-scale oiganizatioa for research and devdr 
o|xnent activities and in government (^lerations.” The Committee, after being 
thoroughly briefed on all important activities and jwoblems of NASA, would 
jnepare a report setting forth the Committee’s views on NASA’s organizaticmal 
and admini^rative arrangements. 

Corson (of McKinsey & Co.) strongly recranmended that die Committee 
be provided with a professional staff. This would permit the Committee to 
engage in its own fact-finding and not have to rely on information supplied by 
the object being studied. This would also permit the busy moi serving <hi the 
Committee to concentrate (xi their fundamental task — drawing ccmclusions based 
on their own experience and what they found out about the NASA expoience. 

Committge Selected, McKinsey & Co. Chosen to Asnst. With the l^p of 
Corson, Glennan succeeded in lining up a seven-member committee by the mid- 
dle of March 1960. The Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Oiganizatirai 
was Lawrence Kimpton, the Chan^or of the University of Chicago — hence the 
terms “Kimpton Committee” and “Kimptra Report.” 

NASA hired McKinsey & Co. to assist the Kimpton Committee in jJanning 
the Committee’s work, preparing the agenda of its meetings, maUng all arrange- 
ments fcH- its meetings, and engaging in fact-finding and analysis for die Conor 
mittee.”* A series <rf working papers were to be prepared «i a number ci 
different tqpics. McKinsey & Co. were also to prepare a draft ci the Com- 
mittee’s final report (due October 28, 1960). The C ommitte e’s work was 
further facilitated by NASA arranging to have the Director of its Office Man- 
agement Analysis (Hodgson) assist the Ckxnmittee on a full-time basis. 

G1eimm*s March 18, I960 Memo to the Committee, The basic charter 
guiding the Committee’s work took the form d a 12-ps^ memo fr om Glennan 

”*M wn o , Canon to ffleonan, Jan. 26, 1960. Subject: A flan for ^>pcaiaing NASA’a 
Contracting A>lidea and Over-all Organization. 

Kimpton had resigned from the Univenity of Chicago and was on hit way to a job with 
Stand^ Oil. Other Committee membeis were: Elmer Lindseth, president of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. ^ hf orehead Patteraon, rhaiyman of the board of the American Machine 
ft Foundry Co.; Nathan Fearmn, vice president of T. Mellon ft Sons; James A. Perkins, vice 
president of the Carnegie Corporation; Charles Stauifacher, executive vice president of the 
Continental Can Co. ; Fletcher Waller, vice president of Bell ft HowelL 

*» See Amendment No. 1 of NASw-144, May 20, 1960. This was an $85,000 amendment 
to die $65,000 contracting study contract 
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to the Committee members.^^^ In addition to presenting a tentative schedule 
for the Committee’s work and a short briefing on what NASA is and what it 
does, the memo presented six basic concepts underlying NASA’s present organi- 
zational arrangements and a list of the readily apparent organizational problems 
facing the agency. Since the memo was a reasonably well-polished document, 
it gives a valuable picture of NASA’s view of itself. 

The six basic concepts underlying NASA’s organizational arrangement were 
these: (1) NASA is a civilian agency; (2) NASA has to use effectively the 
resources of other Government agencies, especially DOD; (3) internally, NASA 
separates its research activities from its developmental acti^dtics so that the latter 
do not consume the former. (It should be remembered that the three research 
centers — Langley, Lewis, and Ames — reported to the Office of Advanced 
Research Programs in NASA Headquarters, whereas the three development cen- 
ters — Goddard, JPL, and Marshall — reported to the Offices of Space Flight 
Programs and Launch Vehicle Programs); (4) NASA uses in-house technical 
personnel to supervise its development contracts. (The transfer of installations 
from the Army had resulted in more in-house capability than originally envi- 
sioned ) ; (5) NASA believes in decentralizing its operations to the field. (The 
space-flight development area was centralized in Headquarters initially because 
of the absence of any appropriate field installations — ^it had taken many months 
to get Goddard going, JPL had been transferred in December 1958 but was 
contractor operated, Marshall was just being established at the time Glennan 
issued the memo); (6) NASA has to utilize private industrial and institutional 
resources extensively to achieve its program objectives. 

What problems did NASA want the Ccanmittce to study? In addition to 
wanting the Committee to appraise the six basic concepts themselves, NASA 
wanted answers to four fundamental questions: 

1. Is NASA utilizing its field lustrations in an optimum manner? (This 
involved the distribution of jobs among the field centers and between the centers 
and outside organizations.) 

2. What should be the proper balance between Headquarters activities and 
field activities? 

3. Is NASA’s top management structure suited for the job it has to do? 

4. Does NASA’s overall organizational arrangement inhibit optimum ex- 
ternal relationships? 

In effect, the Committee was asked to address itself to just about all problems 
except the overall policy undergirding the Nation’s space program, on the one 
hand, and the minutiae of internal NASA functions and relationships, on the other. 

The Work of the Kimpton Committee. The Committee hdd a total of 

Memorandum for memben of the Advisory Committee on Organization, from Glennan, 
Mar. 18, 1960. Subject: The Evaluation of NASA’s Organization: The Problem, Suggested 
Approaches, and the End Objective. The memorandum was written by Corson and Young of 
McKinsey & Co. 
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eight 2-day meetings, the first tmc in April 1960, the last one in September”* 
Five of the meetings were in Washingtmi, one at Maidiall, one at Langley, and 
one at Cape Canaveral, primarily to watch the laundi of the Echo 

The meetings followed a fairly standard format. Each meeting was devoted 
to two or three principal topics. The topics were discussed on the basis of w(wk- 
papers (nine in all) prepared by McKinsey & Co. and presentatums made by 
NASA ofiSdals. Some of the workpapers were prepared at the request of the 
Cnnmittee. 

After several meetings devoted to the discussi<m ot particular topics, the Cran- 
imttee began to consider the content of its final rep<M:t. Yor this consideratiem, 
McKinsey & Co. prepared woikpapers oi a summary nature (three in all) . The 
final product was a 22-pagc report dated October 12, 1960, and signed by the 
Cennmittee members — the so-called Kimpton Repmt. 

The Kimpton Repent represents only one erf several products flowing from 
the overall effent to evaluate NASA’s oiganizaticHi. Workpapers 1-9, althmig h 
basically descriptive, emtained su^estions <rf an evaluative nature.^^* Work- 
10—12 pinpointed the principal probfem areas and fnesented alternative 
ways ai ^proaching them. TTiese summary wenkpapers served as a “cafeteria 
line fnnn which the Committee members could choose items few inclusicm in the 
final report. 

"Hie work of McKinsey & Co. preparing the report oa NASA contracting 
and giving staff astistance to the Kimpton Committee became so intertwined thaf 
there is a ccmsiderable amount of ovolap between the Contracting Report and 
the Kimptem Report^*® 

The stimulus cd the Cesnmittec’s work led to the generation of several other 
documents worthy of note. The Bureau erf the Budget toerfc an interest in what the 
Committee was doing and sutsnitted its views cm some of NASA’s (HganizaticHial 

”* The following it a list of all meetings and the nqncs diacusted: ( 1 ) Apr. 15-16, primarily 
organiaational; (2) May 6-7, Manhall, fact-Sndin|^ WoriqMpen 1-3, NASA’s the 

10-year plan, the Space Flight CentOT, Stewart, Homer, Hjonievik, Kcfcering, Goett, von Braun; 
(3) May 26-27, Lan^ey, fact-6nding, Wwlcpapert 4-5, Research Centen, Integration oi the 
^ace Flight Centers; (4) June 23-24, fact-6ndin& Worfcp^iers 6-8, in-hoote/outirf-houae, 
Headquarten/field, NASA/icientific community. Low, Canrigfat, Outright, Niclct, Dryden, 
Newell, Abbon, Silverstein, Ottrander, Siepert; (5) July 7-8, fact-finding. Workpapers 9-10, 
top organization, contents of the final report, Fmtkin, Bminey, Thompion, Gleaaon, Jofanton, 
Siepe^ Glennan, Homer; (6) July 28—29, Workpapers 10-11, Aeronautics, International 
Actiyitiei, Final Report; (7) Augutt 12(?), Cape Canaveralf?) ; (8) Sept. 29-30. Between 
meetmgs 4 and 5 there wa* a meeting of Corson and Young of McKntey A Co., Hodgstm «rf 
NASA, and Staats, Schaub, Shapley, Beckett, Morris, and Byrd of BOB. 

"There were two versions of Workpaper No. 9. The "official” version was rather hia...t 
The other was much more provocative. It expressed the views ot Prof. Donald Stone, whom 
McKinsey & Co. Imd hired to help with the study. It reflected Stone’s interview with NASA’s 
Director <rf Financial Management and was quite critical of NASA’s past practices in the finance 
area, especially bugeting. 

The original deadine for the Contracting Repent was “slipped” several memths in order to 
permit McKinsey & Co. to assist the Kimpton Cmnmittee. 
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problcms.^®^ At about the same time (July 1960), General Ostrander of NASA 
Headquarters presented his solution to the problems of Headquarters organiza- 
tion.^®^ 

Findings and Recommendations. To completely analyze and synthesize 
all these reports, workpapers, memoranda, etc., would be very difficult. What 
follows is a presentation of the principal findings and recommendations flowing 
from the Committee's work, with emphasis on the contents of the Kimpton 
Report.^*® 

( 1 ) Findings and recommendations concerning the basic concepts*^ guiding 
NASA. The Committee recommended no departures from the basic concepts 
which Glennan had stated were guiding NASA. 

The Committee favored the idea of keeping development activity separated 
from research activity. However, it felt that NASA could be a bit more flexible on 
this, with the research centers being permitted to carry on a limited number of 
development projects and the development centers a limited amount of basic 
research (p. 15). 

NASA's policy of decentralization was viewed as being a good one. However, 
the Committee felt that decision-making should be decentralized as well as research 
and development operations (p. 11). The Committee felt that NASA had quite 
a way to go before it would overcome the habits developed initially when so much 
of the space-flight development activity had to be centered in Headquarters. 

The Committee felt that as much work as j) 06 sible should be contracted out 
(p. 9 ) . Even though NASA's in-house/out-of-house balance was good, the Com- 
mittee felt that guidelines for determining the balance should be promulgated 
( p. 7 ) . The guidelines recommended were those formulated by McKinscy & Co. 
in connection with its study of NASA contracting ( p. 8 ) .^® * 

Although NASA was aware of its great dependence on outside organizations, 
it had failed to utilize the resources of universities as much as it could and should 
(p. 16). NASA should also improve the exchange of research information be- 
tween itself and outside organizations (p. 16). The Committee rccOTimcnded 
that Glennan’s plan to establish a General Advisory Committee {k la AEC) be 
implemented as soon as possible in order to improve communications between 
NASA and the external community (p. 10) . 

(2) NASALS overall organizational structure. The Committee fdt that 
NASA’s organizational structure was “soundly conceived” and that the agency 
had built an “effective organization.” “We found no crises, no serious deficiencies; 
we did find opportunities for further improvements” (p. 1). This attitude is a 
definite softening of the views of McKinscy & Co. which called for “significant 

Sec “Attachment A, Suggested Additional Points for Consideration by NASA Advisory 
Committee on Organization** and “Attachment B, Suggested Organizational and Operating 
Pattern for NASA.** Both are dated July 15, 1960. 

Memo, Ostrander to Glennan, July 27, 1960. 

^“Report of the Advisory Committee on Organization,** October 1960. All parenthetical 
page references are to this report only. 

See Sec. III.B above. 
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organizational changes” m order to “increase the dfectiveness of NASA.” The 
suggesticHis made by the Bureau of the Budget indicated that it also favored sig- 
nificant (Hganizational changes.”* 

(3) Intra-agency relationships. The Committee feh that NASA’s most 
{MTSsing (Mgamzation^ problem lay in the :uea of Hea d quarters-field relation- 
ships, especially distributimi ol power and respmisibilities between Headquarters 
and the field and amcaig field installatkos (p. 10). 

NASA’s problems in this area were thorny ones: First all, inter-installation 
coordination, especially among the space-flight development centers, was abso- 
lutely essendal l^cause (A the very nature of the |Ht>jects involved. This could 
be eaaly demonstrated by analyzing a completed project and ascertaining the <xi- 
gin of all the inputs going into it and the step-by-step process by which it moved 
toward c(nn{^etion.”^ The need for inter-installation coordinaticMi had jamnoted 
two dysfuncticMial tendencies — one was that “dedsLcm-making had been over- 
centralized in the headquarters technical staffs” (p. 11), and the other was that 
the large number of inter-installadon technical interface fMoUems had generated 
delays, conflicts, and duplicate technical staffs (p. 1 1 ) . 

A second thorny proUem was that NASA’s practice of having its field installa- 
ti(»s report to three different Headquarters program c^ces made the manage- 
ment of the installations on an agencywide l^sis very diflicuh. In other words, 
NASA’s practice promoted Headquarters cmitrcd in q)ecific technical matters, but 
left cent^ control fuzzy in general agencywide administrative and technical 
matters. 

Both BOB and McKinsey & Co. suggested that a possiUe sdution to these 
jnoblems would be to have aU field installations made responsiUe to the Asso- 
ciate Administrator, with the technical peofde in Headquarters serving as a staff 
arm of the Associate Administrator.”* This would establish the myth of unity 
of conunand. Since the Associate Administrator had to avoid becoming a bottle- 
neck, he would tend to permit a dual-chaxmel system to evolve, wherdiy the 
Headquarters staff would supervise their fidd counterparts in ^redalized areas 
through one channel and the Associate Administrate would exercise command 
authority through another. 

The Committee did not buy this suggestion. After indicating that serious 
consderatiim had been given it, the Committee recommended that no structural 
change be made in the relatioiiahips between Headquarters and the centers 
(p. 14). Instead, the Committee recmnniended only that certain changes be 
made within the existing structure. It rectnmnended tiiat complete re^nability 
for a project be ass^ed to a sn^e field center and that the effort going into a 
project be integrated by means <A center-based project management teams. The 
Committee also advocated restraint on the part of Headquarters and technical 

“* Workpaper No. 1 1 , p. 3. 

Attachment B, op. eit. 

Thii was done for the Committee by McKinsey ft Co. The project was still in progress — 
the Ranger A project. See App. A of Woritpaper No. 12. 

** Attachment B and Wmkpaper No. 12. 
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staffs in the dealings with the centers. (These recommendations appeared in 
the McKinsey workpapers and also were part of McKinsey’s Contracting Report.) 

Apart from the need to assign total project responsibility to a single center, 
the Committee felt that the general distribution of responsibilities among the 
centers was appropriate in view of the facilities and capabilities of the centers. 
(Marshall was identified with launch vehicles, Goddard with earth satellites and 
sounding rockets, and JPL with lunar and planetary satellites and probes.) 
McKinsey & Co. had recommended that the Committee give serious consideration 
to the question of whether or not NASA should establish two new centers, one 
for life sciences and the other for manned space flight.^®® (Manned space flight 
was under the Space Task Group, a part of Goddard but physically located at 
Langley — a somewhat unorthodox arrangement.) The Committee report was 
silent on this topic. 

(4) Headquarters organization. No immediate reorganization of NASA 
Headquarters was recommended, but a potential reorganization was delineated 
(p. 14). In the long run, the Committee felt, NASA would have to recombine 
into an integrated Office of Space Development the activities of the existing 
Office of Space Flight Programs and Office of Launch Vehicle Programs 
(p. 13 ) (This would mean that all three space-flight development centers — 
Goddard, Marshall, and JPL — ^would report to the same Headquarters office.) 
The Committee felt that NASA’s current setup resulted in conflicts between 
OSFP and OLVP, duplication of technical staffs, and undue demands on the 
Associate Administrator in resolving “interface” problems. 

The Committee recommended a gradual movement toward combining the 
two existing offices (p. 14). “The existing . . . structure should not be reorga- 
nized immediately.” “In the interim [the two offices] should be maintained as 
presendy constituted.” “In the meantime, it can be made to work more effec- 
tively.” How? By more “understanding” on the part of the Headquarters 
staffs and a “greater decentralization of technical decision making.” 

The long-run recombination recommendation bore a close resemblance to 
a recommendation made to Glcnnan by Ostrander, the head of one of the offices 
involved (OLVP).^®^ Ostrander claimed that solving interface problems be- 
tween the two offices consumed too much time. “Cumbersome and time- 
consuming committee or coordination procedures” had to be resorted to because 
the Associate Administrator was just too busy to solve all of them. Instead of 
two separate offices, Ostrander recommended one office with three major divi- 
sions — payloads, vehicles, and operations. 

The workpapers prepared by McKinsey & Co. recognized the problem and 
presented a number of alternative solutions.'®^ There was a basic disagreement 

Workpaper No. 1 1, p. 22. 

For an explanation of how these two offices came into being, see Ch. 4, Sec. V.H. 

^ Memo, Ostrander to Glennan, July 27, 1960. 

Workpapers Nos. 11 and 12. 
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in the Ck>nizmttee on the alternatives and this probably accounted for the cautious 
approach taken. On the other hand, McKinsey & Co. did claim that the exist* 
ing system could work if certain rcf<»ins were madc.^** 

The Committee addressed itsdf to other Headquarters or ganizational prob- 
lems, but in most casin advocated the continuation of the status quo. It was felt 
that die OfiBce of Pix^ram Planning and Evaluation should remain under the 
Admimstratm* rather than be put under the Associate AdininistratcH' (p. 21). 
The Office d Public Information should remain under the Administrator and 
the Office of Techni c al Information and Educaticmal Programs under the Asso- 
ciate AdministratcH*, rather dian be condmied (p. 21 ) . The management analy- 
sis fimctioa should be expanded and estaUkhed as a rq^ular division within the 
Office of Bu^ess Administration. Its professional staff ^^should be increased 
s^nificandy” (p. 22). 

(5) Miscellaneous. In regard to NASA’s internal management, the Com- 
mittee made several recommendations not already discussed. The Committee 
made frequent references to the inqiortant role of the Associate Administrator 
in integrating NASA’s internal operations. The Committee urged “the strength- 
ening of the means” by which the Associate Administrator “links together . . . 
programs, budgets, and development {dans” (p. 6). It recommended that 
NASA’s program management system (the PMFs, etc.) be int^rated with the 
financial management system (the FOFs, etc.) into a single set of operating 
reports f» tx^ man agement.^** The Committee made the same reemnmenda- 
tions concerning the use of {nojcct mans^ers and project management teams as 
dmae m a de fay McKinsey & Co. in its Contracting Repext. 

The Committee commended NASA’s long-range plan, but suggested that 
NASA’s {banning could be improved by broader parddpatioa, especi^y by field 
peisonnd (p. 5). The Committee felt that aeronautics was in danger of being 
subverted by space activities. It recommended that aeronautical activity be given 
a high-level qi^esman in Headquarters (p. 17). 

The Committee felt that NASA’s training program was inadequate. It 
recommended the implementation of NASA’s “]^po^ Executive Devclc^ment 
Pit^fram” (p. 19).^**^ It fdt that NASA’s {dans for training project managers 
should be sup|dcmented by an “exchange of on-the-job ex|>erience with industrial 
counteiparts.” The Committee fdt that administrative personnd should strive 
for a better t^hnical orientation, and technical {lersonnd for a better admixiistrative 
orientation (p. 19). 

NASA*s Reaction to the Khnpton Report.: On November 3, 1960, Glen- 
nan sent a memo to fmndpal agency c^dals asking them to study ffie rc|x>rt and 

***Wofkpapcr No. 11, p. 24. The Committee’s disagfreement on the alternatives was re- 
vealed by J«^ D. Young in his notes to the NASA Hitorical Office dated Jan. 1, 1965. 

" For a discussion of FOP’s and PMFs, see Secs. II.B and II.E above. 

"See Sec. II.C above. 
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comment on it.”' During November and early December, 23 Headquarten 
officials and 6 field center directors submitted comments.**^ 

The comments were very diverse. On balance, the commenters agreed with 
the recommendations of the Kimpton Committee much more often than they 
disagreed. In several cases there were statements that certain recommendations 
had already been implemented. 

There was general agreement with those recommendations which duplicated 
the recommendations made in the Contracting Report. An imj>ortant exception, 
however, was the way in which the Kimpton Committee expressed NASA’s need 
to do as much work out-of-house as possible. Most NASA officials fdt that 
in-house activity had to be more than the minimum amount necessary to keep tab 
on out-of-house efforts. 

Another area of disagreement concerned the one substantial structural change 
recommended — ^the long-run rcctwnbination of the Offices of Space Flight Pro- 
grams and Launch Vehicle Programs. The basic criticism of this recommendation 
was that it was only a partial solution — that it would only shift the arena of con- 
flict one level farther down in the hierarchy and not remove the sources erf conflict. 
Many nffirials expressed the view that Headquarters needed reorganization, but 
indicated doubts that the Kimpton Committee’s solution was the optimum one. 

An EvtAuation of the Kimpton Report. The Kimpton Report has devel- 
oped the reputation of having been tex> bland.^** There is no doubt that its 
recommendations were cautious and conservative and in most cases advocated 
the continuation of the status quo. The Committee may have been cautious in 
deference to Glennan (i.e., recommending sweeping changes could be CMistrued as 
a criticism of his performance as an administrator) . If so, this was unfortunate. 
There is little doubt that Glennan genuinely wanted to pass on to his successor the 
most tidy ship possible. 

There is some evidence of a basic disagreement between the two top McKinsey 
& Co. nffirials (Corson and Young) on a very fundamental organizational 
question — ^whether the field centers should be responable to the several Head- 
quarters program offices or to the Associate Administrator.*** Corson favored 
retaining the status quo on the basis that the Associate Administrator’s span of 
control shovild not be extended any further. Young, backed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, favored having the center directors report directly to the Associate 
Administrator. The Committee went along with Corson.**® 

The diversity of comments on the Kimpton Report suggests that there may 
have been great diversity in the presentations made to the Committee by NASA 
ftfRriaU In the face of diverse and sometimes conflicting informatiem and advice 
from NASA itself, the Committee may weU have taken a cautious and 
noncontroveraal course for want of a clear mandate for change. 

No copy located as yet. 

**'The OflBcc of Btuineu Administration fummarized the comments in a January 1961 
memo to Glennan. Sec Siepert’s memo to Glennan, Jsm. 13, 1961. 

** Based on the consensus of several NASA officiali interviewed during 1963. 

^ Sec Young’s memo to Webb, July 24, 1961. Subject: Additional Item on Orgw^tion. 

"®Thc November 1961 reorganization put field centers under the Associate Administrator. 
The November 1963 reorganization put field centers under the program directors, 
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Periiaps the most dmiqmmting aspect of the Kimpton Report is that it 
amtained very few, if any, original ideas. One of the reasons for asse mbl i ng a 
small group ol men experienced in the Mrays of large-scale organizations was to 
profit fran the ideas which they would generate in the course of their deliberatiotis. 
Perhaps the absence of (xiginal ideas is a commentary on the complexity and 
uniqueness of NASA’s job. 

Even though the Kimpttm Report did iu>t come up to everybody’s expecta- 
tions, there is little doubt riiat the overall effort was worthwhile. Eiuring 1961 
NASA madfi two major organizaticmal changes. The prqiarations for these 
changes were part of an unbrcdren line activity going bade to the work of the 
Oxnmittee. The mcxnentum toward chaise was <me of the majm* inheritances 
that Gknnan passed on to his successor. 

IV. EXTERNAL RBATIONS 
A. 1960 Relations With Congress 

NASA’s sixnewhat stormy rdationship with Congress during 1959 calmed 
down cemsideraUy during 1960. It has already been pdnted out that during 
1960, Congress appropriated everytiiing asked for and authorized ftn* eqipropria- 
tiesa even more. TTie adminis tration’s effort to amend the Space Act did not fare 
so well, however. 

The JVcfsdmf*! Jamuay I960 Legidatwe Request* On January 14, 1960, 
President Eisenhower asked Congress to enact amendments to the Space Act “to 
clarify manag ement re^Motibilitics and to streamline organizational arrange- 
ments. . . .” 

The President declared that the Space Act, as enacted in 1938, attempted 
to create the myth that the United States had one space program. To assure 
that only one program existed, elaborate inter-agency coordination machine ry 
was rstahlishi»d and the President was given a personal reqwnsibility for devel- 
oping a ccxnjxehensive space program. To advise him, a high4evd Space 
Council was established. 

The President went <» to declare that there were really two sqiarate areas 
of qiace activity: one civilian, the other military. The military needed no qiecial 
maoHat^ to carry (HI its ^ace activities; it had a general mandate to provide for 
the Nation’s security and {Mtsumably space would be an area in which the military 
would have to operate. The activity which needed a man d ate was the civilian 
ffpa c** p mgram, and it was this area with which the Space Act should be con- 
cerned. NASA should be given ccnnplete responsibility for the civilian space 
program. The overall responsibility of the President should flow from his office, 

■* H. Doc. 296, 86th Cong. (The substance of the President’s request, of course, ^ nothing 
to do with NASA-Gongress r^doiu and could imperly be discussed in other sections of t^ 
chapter. So as not to fragment the overall legislative story, a brief summary of the entire 
request it made here.) 
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not from a provision of the Act. This would permit the abolishment of the Space 
Council (which had already served its purpose) and also the Civilian-Military 
Liaison Committee (which had never really functioned). 

Since NASA and DOD would use much of the same hardware in their 
respective programs, it would only be natural for the two agencies to want to 
coordinate their efforts, as they now were doing. Since launch vehicles constituted 
the major hardware item which both agencies would use, the President suggested 
that Congress might well want to give him the special responsibility of determining 
which agency should develop which vehicles. 

NASA Subnuts Draft Amendments. NASA was given the reqxmsibility 
to submit draft legislation to Congress and defend it.*** The draft legislation 
embraced the ideas in the President’s message and in addition included a complete 
reviaon of the patent section ( Sec. 305 ) of the Space Act. Several other amend- 
ments also were included, some purely technical in nature, others substantive but 
only designed to give NASA certain basic powers that most agencies are given. 

The major provisions of the draft legislation were as follows: 

1. Section 201 of the Space Act, which provided for the Space Coimcil and 
gave the President certain personal responsibilities for the national space program, 
was repealed. 

2. Section 204, which established the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee, 
was also repealed. 

3. Section 305, the “Property Rights in Inventions” section, was drastically 
revised by giving NASA discretionary authority on patent matters; each contract 
could be t^or-made to fit either the DOD practice or the AEC practice, with 
the objective “to protect the public interest and the equities of the contractor.” *“® 

4. A new section (numbered 309) was designed to pull together various 
provisions on DOD’s space efforts and NASA— DOD coordination, some of which 
had been part of the sections to be repealed. The new section declared that the 
Space Act does not preclude DOD from undertaking space activities vital to 
national defense. It asked NASA and DOD to advise and consult with one 
another. It provided that the responsibility for developing new launch vehicles 
should be assigned to either NASA or DOD on the basis of the “most efficient 
utilization of resources.” *“* Finally, it declared that the heads of NASA and 
DOD should take unresolvable disagreements to the President for decision. 

Congressional Reaction. A bill incorporating most of the NASA proposals 
was passed by the House.*®' No action was taken by the Senate, primarily 
because Lyndon Johnson opposed any changes in the Space Act at the time.*®* 

“See Glennan’s 14-page letter to Speaker of the House, Jan. 14, 1960, in which was 
enclosed a draft of the bill and a sectional analysis of it. 

“/6ttf.,p.6. 

“ Ibid; p. 1 1 of the sectionsd ansdysis. 

“ H.R. 12049, passed June 9, 1960. 

“See Congressional Record (Daily edition), Vol. 106, No. 147, Aug. 31, 1960, p. 17215. 
Cited in Ambrose, "The National Space Program, Phase II,” p. 256. Johnson felt that the 
new administration, which would come along in 5 months, might have entirely different ideas 
on amending the Space Act. At it turned out, he was in a position to make sure his prediction 
came true. 
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The hearings held by the House Astronautics Conunittee revealed that DOD 
supported the NASA proposals.*®^ In the course <rf the hearing* it was also 
revealed that NASA and DOD had been scdving inter-agency problems by means 
of workup-level coordination groups rather than the formal channd provided for 
in the Space Act (i.e., the CMLC), and that the two agencies were prepared 
to institutionalize the coordination machinery that hari evdved. One result of 
this revelation was that the House Astnmautics Committee, in the <mly majw 
departure made frmn the NASA proposals, wrote into its InU provisions f<Mr the 
est ablishm ent d an Aeronautics and Astronautics Comdinating Board. (All 
NASA had wanted was a general statement <m die necesaty fw NASA-DOD 
cooperation. ) 

Except for a few mincn’ amendments concerning the leasing of office space 
and the total number of excepted employees, the Space Act was the same when 
Glennan left NASA as it was when he bttame NASA Administrator 29 m«n»h« 
earlier. 

The Anutud Authonxatwn ProblentJ^ President £<isenhower, in hi* 
January 1960 budget message, made a general request that Congress turn away 
from the “growing tendency to require the aimual enactment trf auduxizing legis- 
lation before a^^nopriations may be made.” Backed with this statement and 
BOB approval, NASA asked Congress to repeal the provision requiiiip annual 
authorization of NASA’s appropriation. A bill was introduced hit it maH#» no 
progress whatsoever. 

Heuse Astronauiica Committee Very Active. During 1960 die House Astro- 
nautics Committee continued the high Icvd erf activity begun in 1959. Acemding 
to the Committee’s OMm count, the Committee conducted 57 investigadons, issued 
46 reports, held 265 hearings, and heard 658 witnesses during the 86th Cemgress 
(1959 and I960).*** NASA affairs and NASA e^Scials were involved in much 
of this activity. The puUic record accumulated in the course <rf this activity 
reveals a great deal about NASA’s history.”* 

The Committee advocated an aggressive space program. In July 1960 it 
urged NASA to revise its Itmg-range timetable and iindffi tafce a high-jxicnity 
program to place a marmed eiqiediticm on the mow befmc die end of 1970, 
rather than “beycaid 1970” as provided for in NASA’s long-range plan.*** 
President Kennedy made the same proposal 10 months later. 

* See House Hearings, To Amend the Notional Aeronoatiet and Spoee Act of 1958. 

•• Information and quotations in this pangraph were taken from the final draft «rf a 
frtan jGlennan to the Speaker of die House. The actual letter was dated Jan. 12, 1961. 

U.S. Ck>ngress, Houae, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Roport on the Axtioities 
of tht Committer on Seitnee end Astronemtiet. H. Kept. 2215, 86di Oaog., 2d less. (Washing- 
ton: GPO, 1960), p. V (hereafter cited as House Report, Report on the Aetivitits of tht Com- 
mttt4€ on Seunco and AstfomoMdes). 

”*Hou*e Astronautics Cmninittec hearings are not indexed, unfortunately. The indexed 
Senate Space Committee publications are man usable for research purposes. 

House Report, Rdpott on the Activities of the Committee oa Science and A stronau tics. 
p. 5, See also New York Times, July 3, 1960, p. 2. 
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B. 1960 Relations With DOD 

During NASA’s early days, many of its space-flight projects were carried out 
(i.e., executed) by the Army and the Air Force and much of the money NASA 
spient went to DOD. By 1960 this particular type of activity had all but disap- 
peared. In the meantime NASA’s toul program had significantly increased, 
which in turn increased the volume of day-to-day contacts between the two 
agencies. By 1960, relationships between the two agencies tended to Income 
regularized. By the end of 1960 a formalized system for top-level cocmiination 
hsid been established. 

Aeronautics and Astronautics CoordinaHng Board Established. In Septem- 
ber 1960, NASA and DOD entered into an agreement establishing an Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board ( AACB) The AACB was to be 
responsible for facilitating (1) the planning of NASA and DOD activities so as 
“to avoid undesirable duplication and . . . achieve efficient utilization of available 
resources”; (2) “the coordination of activities in areas of ccanmon interest”; 

( 3 ) the “identification” of ccanmon problems; (4 ) the “exchange of information.” 

The AACB was to have cochairmen, the Deputy Administrator of NASA 
(Dryden) and the DOD Director of Defense Research and Engineering (York). 
The Board was to be large enough to give projjer representation to all major 
interests. NASA and DOD were to have an equal number of members. Initial 
membership totaled six from each agency. Meetings were to be held at least 
oprf every 2 months. A secretariat was established to facilitate the work of 
the Board. 

Six sub-board organizations called panels were established — Manned Space 
Flight, Unmanned Spacecraft, Launch Vehicles, Space Flight Groimd Environ- 
ment, Supporting Research and Technology, and Aeronautics. Membership 
usually numbered from 8 to 10. Panels were to meet at least once every 2 
months. Sub-panels also were authorized. 

In contrast with the CMLC, the substantive power of the AACB and its 
panels was based on the inherent power of the individual members. Hus was 
the basic element of realism in the board-panel system. With top-lcvd officials 
serving on the Board and panels, the number of unresolvable problems would 
probably be small. If disagreements could not be resolved within the system, 
the normal decirion-making channds would then have to be resorted to.”* The 
chief objective of the system was to arrive at a common position. Implementing 
action would be initiated by the same top-levd officials upon their return to then- 
respective top-lcvd positions. 

" “Agreement between the Department of Defenee and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration r.mwfrnin g the Aeronautics and Astronautics Ck>ordinating Board,” promulgated 
Sept. 13, 1960. (Attachment A to GMI 2-3-10, Sept. 13, 1960.) 

" See Glennan’s testimony. Hearings, To Amend the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958, p. 525. 
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The agreement officially establishing the AACB would have been pnnnul* 
gated eaiiier in 1960 exeq^t for the fact that NASA and DOD waited to see if the 
Space Act would be amended, thereby furnishing a legislative base for what othcr- 
wie would be purely an administrative action. There is evidence that the AACB, 
as a fonnal system, was caaedmd to meet the congrcssicMial desire for formal 
cocxdinatkm machinery. The administration's proposal to abolish the Space 
Council and the CMLC was initially defended by Glennan and Dryden on 
March 8, 1960.*^^ They indicated that effective inter-agency coordinaticxi was 
currently being achieved on an informal basis and would continue to be so. 
Six days later the Deputy Secretary (tf Defense, James Dou^as, mggested that 
the informal |»nocedure might well be formalized and an Activities Coordinating 
Board esta bl is hed .*^* By April 4, 1960, the last day of the amendment hearings 
tiiis had beccxne a aanmitment on the part erf NASA and DOD.**® The House 
Astronautics Committee then incorpenrated the NASA-DOD plan into its bilL 
Only after the House bill died in the Senate did NASA and DOD officials officially 
IRomulgate the agreement which had already begun operatiem.**^ 

Perhq» the best evidence that the AACB system worked was that the re- 
spcmsil^ty ior accomplishing inter-agency planning fex* the very impextant na- 
tional launch vehicle progmn was entrusted to the AACB and thar arrange- 
ment was confirmed by the new NASA— DOD leadership which came alcxig with 
the new Kennedy administration.**® 

Odsgr 1960 NASA-^DOD Agreements. During 1960, several new NASA— 
DOD agreements were entered into and several dd ones revised. Only one was 
as fu n da me ntal car important as those prior to 1960. It was with the Army Ccxps 
of Engineers and gready benefited NASA. It estaUirfied jHtKcdurcs by which 
the CcMrps was “to perform design and ccxistruction services” for NASA at Hunts- 
ville, Cape Canaveral, “and elsewhere.** *** As NASA’s construction activities 
expanded, the agreement tock on added significance. 

~/Wrf.,p. 38, 

*** Ibid,, p. 525. Thif was presumably worked out at a Mar. 30, 1%0, meeting of Glennan, 
Dryden, and Homer of NASA with Doug^, York, and others from DOD. See Glennan’s letter 
to Douglas, Mar. 25, 1960. 

**’By Sept. 13 the Board had had two meetingt. See NASA News Release 60-260, 
Sept. 13, 1960. 

See the Letter oi Understanding firotn the Secretary of Defense to the NASA Administr»* 
tor, Fd>. 23, 1961. (Reprinted in Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1962, 
p. 151.) 

** The agreement is printed as Attachment A to General Management Instructmn 2-3-7, 
Apr. 7, 1960. For some otha 1960 agreements, see GMI 2-3-4, Sept. 15, 1960, and GMI 
2-3-11, Mar. 21, 1961. All of these have been reprinted in U.S. Congress, House, Committee 
on Government Operations, Systems Development and Management, Part 5, Hearings, 87th 
Cong., 2dsess. (Washington; GPO, 1962), pp. 1905-1913, 1889-1895, and 1950-1952 (hereafter 
cited as House Hearings, Systems Development and Management, Part 5). 
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C. Other External Relotionships 

During 1960 NASA made a substantial eflFort to strengthen its relationships 
with U.S, industry. The contracting study described earlier in this chapter was 
part of that effort. NASA experience on Federal-industry aspects was consoli- 
dated in a staff study on “Managing Major New Technologies” by the Assistant 
General Counsel (Sohier).^®® Another step in this area was the four NASA- 
industry conferences held during the latter half of 1960. 

NASA-^lndustry Conferences. The important role that U.S. industry would 
have to play in the Nation’s space program was recognized even before NASA 
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industry in achieving space-related defense objectives and were primarily respon- 
sible for the buildup of the U.S. aerospace industry. NASA wanted to tap the 
resources of industry and also wanted to educate industry on NASA’s unique 
requirements (c.g., reliability). The need to inform industry about NASA’s 
program and plans was the ba^c reason for holding the conferences.**^ 

Four conferences were held; a general one at NASA Headquarters and 
specialized ones at each of the three development centers: Goddard, Marshall, 
and JPL.*** It was planned that all attendees have security clearances. Ad- 
mission to the conferences was to be by invitation only and the major industrial 
aerospace associations were utilized in drawing up a list of invitees.**® 

The first conference was held in Washington, D.C., and was attended by 
about 1,300 persons. Almost all of NASA’s top Headquarters officials made 
presentations.**^ In addition to briefing the invitees about overall space program 
and plans, NASA made presentations on its patent policy, procurement policy, 
and procurement procedures.**® NASA distributed a pamphlet, “Selling to 
NASA,” in the hope of facilitating relationships between NASA and the large 
number of new concerns (many of which were relatively small) who were un- 
initiated in the ways of Government procurement. 

The classified nature of the proceedings drew criticism from the press. This 
led to an investigation of the situation by Representative Moss’ House Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, the “watchdog” of administration security prac- 
tices.**® Partly as a result of this the two final conferences were unclassified and 
efforts were made to accommodate the wishes of the press. 


Walter T. Sohier, **Managing Major New Technologies, ” Oct. 1, 1960, 39 pp. 

Memo, Golovin to Program Directors, Apr 8, 1 960. Subject : NASA Program Presenta- 
tion to Industry. See also NASA News Release 60-231 , July 22, 1 960, 

“•Dates were: Headquarters, July 28-29; Goddard, Aug. 30; Marshall, Sept. 27-28; 
JPL, Oct. 26, 1960. 

*** Memo, Golovin to Homer, Apr. 13, 1960. Subject: Principal Conclusions of the 
Meeting of Apr. 13, 1960, NASA-Industry Conference. 

*** Attendance figure taken from NASA, Fourth Semi-annual Report, p. 204. 

An unclassified edition of the conference proceedings was published. NASA-Industry 
Program Plans Conference, July 2S-29, 1960 (Washington: GPO, 1960). 

Memo, King to Bonney ct al., Sept. 16, 1960. Subject: Follow-on Industry Conference. 
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V. THE 6LENNAN ERA— SUMMARY AND CONaUSIONS 

The end of Glennan’s 29-mcHith “reign” as NASA Administrator marks an 
excellent |rface to pause and take a backward look at NASA’s hist<»y. 

A. Space Progrom AceotnpHshnin te During Hie Glennan Dra^ 

Space program accomplisfaments, as measured by NASA’s flight program, 
were greater during 1960 than during 1959 and included scane very notable in- 
dividual successes. During 1959 NASA’s major fli^t accomplishments (as 
measured by fully successful orUtal misskms) were limited to the orbiting of three 
scientific esirth satelhtes. During 1960 NASA succeeded in orbiting a passive 
ccanmunications satellite {Echo 1), two mctccanlogical satellites {Tiros I a n d II ) , 
a scientific solar satellite {Pioneer V), and a scientific earth satellite {Explorer 
VIII). In addition, two new launch vehicles, Scout and Thor-Delta, were suc- 
cessfully used. NASA’s manned space flight program. Project Mercury, am- 
ducted successful suborbital equipment tests during both 1959 and 1960. 

On balance, however, NASA’s flight jHogram during the Glennan period 
was characterixed by a very high percentage unsuccessful launches. This 
stemmed fttmi uiuvliable launch v^icles. As mentioned in Chapter 4, NASA 
early recognized its dilemma; NASA’s alarm over the situation was the motivat- 
ing factor behind the establishment of the NASA-DOD national lannrh vehicle 
program and NASA’s own relialxlity program. The detrimental results <rf Tann«*h 
vehicle unreliability are revealed by an analysb of NASA’s attempts to orifit 
satdhtes either around the eartii at around t^ sun. During 1958, 1959, and 

1960, NASA made 25 orbital attempts. The launch vehicle perfmmed successfully 
only ei^t times and partially successfully early four times. In other words, over 
half of the attempts were completely unsucce^ul and early one out <rf three was 
ceanpletely successful. During 1958 and 1959, 15 launches were attenqrted, of 
which orrly 3 were completely successful arrd 4 partially successful. Thus only 
erne out erf five was completdy successful. In 1960 eart of 10 attempts, 5 were 
completely successful, ea* oac out erf two. The percentage improvexl a little duriirg 

1961, but it was ne>t until 1962 drat a elrantatic im^ovenrent in lannrH vehicle 
rdiability was demonstrated. 

These data apply to the performance of the launedr vehicle orrly. In a very 
few cases the partially unsuccessful perfeamance erf the payload nreant a less than 
completely successful flight missiem even though the launedr vehiede perfeamed 
satisfactorily. Average payload size increased tigrrificantly in 1960. The five 
payloads orbited in 1959 weighed a total erf 410 pounds, whereas the five orbited 
in 1960 weighed over twice as much — 867 pounels.*®* 

* Unless indicated otherwise, the data oa NASA launediings are based on the “Chronologjr 
of Major NASA I .aii nr h ings , October 1, 1958, Through December 31, 1962,” prepared by the 
NASA Historical Office. 

“ Baaed on “<3iroiiicle of Earth Satellites and Space Probes, 1957-1960,” Ak>. A of Aero- 
tututics and Astronautics, 1915-1960 by Eugene Emme, NASA Histmian (Washingttm: GPO, 
1961 ) . 


21{^-d92 0--66 13 
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It should be pointed out again that these data refer only to orbital attempts. 
The percentage of successful suborbital flights was fairly high. It should also be 
repeated that launches constituted only a portion of NASA’s overall program. 
Accomplishments in other areas were substantial but not subject to easy measure- 
ment. There is no doubt that the scientific knowledge of space increased dramati- 
cally during the 1958-60 period. 

A comparison of NASA’s overaU aerospace program between what existed 
during NASA’s early months and what existed at the end of the Glennan era 
reveals several important changes. NASA’s initial program emphasized aero- 
nautical and space research, the unmanned scientihr exploration of space, the 
manned exploration of space near the earth, and rocket engine development. To 
this base was added launch vehicle development on a lai^ge scale, a program 
applying space technology to areas such as communications and meteorology, re- 
search in Ae life sciences, and the very beginnings of a program for the eventual 
(i.e., beyond 1970) manned exploration of the moon. The building blocks for a 
permanent space program were cemented together, such as Mercury, Mariner, 
the F-1 engine, the Delta workhorse vehicle, and the Saturn super-booster. 

B. Administrativt and Organizational Changes During the Glonnan Era 

NASA, at the end of the Glennan era, was vastly different from the agency 
which had ccrnie into existence 28 months earlier. The total number of employees 
increased from just under 8,000 (which had ccmiprised NACA) to just over 
16,000. The 16,000 figure excludes about 2,500 ctmtractor employees working 
at the NASA-owned Jet Propulsion Laboratory. Of the 8,000 increase, about 
4,500 had been transferred to NASA en masse, almost all of them from the Army. 
The NACA field installation system of three research laboratories and two flight 
stations (one for rockets) was expanded under NASA by the building or acquisi- 
tion of three space-flight development centers and several worldwide tracking 
networks. Facilities and working arrangements were also established at the two 
major national rocket launching ranges, AMR and PMR. 

A Headquarters organization with five identifiable “segments” (top manage- 
ment, external rdations, internal administratiem, aerospace research, and space- 
flight development) evolved into one with nine “segments” (with the addition 
of internal management, launch vehicle development, life sciences, and 
information). 

The annual budget of under $100 million which had funded NACA’s pri- 
marily in-house research activities was only about 10 percent of the almost $1 
billicHi budget that was funding NASA when the Glennan era ended, most of 
which (about 85 percent) was spent out-of-house by contract. 

The gross measurements of growth just presented tell little about NASA’s 
efforts to solve its administrative and oiganizatioiud problems. A listing of these 
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problems, together with NASA’s attempts to scJve them, can serve as a device 
few su mm a riz i ng NASA’s major administrative actiims during its first 28 mnjittw 
The listing which £<^ows includes administrative and borderline administrative/ 
pit^ram items, but excludes the many problems basically pr ogram in nature. 

PnMem L A new puUic program had to be expanded rapidly. In its 
attempt to get its program moving rapidly, NASA mobilized industry and the 
universities. This meant tiiat extensive work haH to be d<me by omtract, which 
in turn meant that contracting pdkies and procediues haH to be attended ta 

At the same time in-house efforts had to be expanded. New fidd instaHa- 
tums were acquired (JPL and Marshall) or established (Goddard), or old ones 
altered (STG at Langley). The NASA staff had to be increased. This required 
a majcM' recruitir^ effmt. The Civil Service Commissum helped by rdaxing its 
control so as to give NASA flexibility in personnel matters. A new Civil Service 
e xamin a ti on was formulated. Ways had to be devised to fumnote tire m<xe 

ProUgm 2. The ra^dly ex panding {uogram had to be internally managed 
and int^^rated. Thk was prrj^ly NASA’s f imHamw ital aHminMt rativp prr>hlinTi- 
In attempting to solve it, NASA established the positiem Associate Administra- 
tor (Le., general manager). The Associate Administrator was given a staff. 
A program manag ement system was installed. A finanrial management system 
was imfnoved. Operations were decentralized. A r^onal ofifice (WOO) was 
estaUished for administrative purposes cmly. The Heaihpiarters p rog r am i^Sces 
(e.g., OSFP and OLVP) were reorganized. A trainir^ system for pro ject man- 
agers was established. Special effcxrts were made to equate the quality of 
organization and managanent (e.g., the McKinsey studies and the Kimpton 
Report). 

ProHem 3, Inter-agency coordination had to be achieved. Both for its 
own good and to satisfy the desires of tire White House and Ctaigress, NASA 
had to establish effective working relatitaiships with DOD and AEG. When 
statuteny machinery (die CMLC and the Space Council) did not work, new 
machinery (the AACB) was established administrativdy. Inter-agency agree- 
ments were entered into whereby agencies helped one another in areas of mutual 
ccHicem. NASA— AEG coordiiiation vras facilitated by the estaUishment of a 
joint ofike (AEC-NASA NPO) which was mgankally part of both agencies. 

ProtUm 4. The program had to be adjusted, diaken down, and rounded 
out Program changes were both ccmtinual aM epfaodic. A qiec^ study camr 
mittee was established to determine NASA’s program in the life science area. 
Much eff(xt was expended in working out inter- and intra-agency {xograins for 
die devdopment launch vehides. In response to a Space Act requirement, 
an information and education prc^;ram was cstablidied. Toward the end the 
Glerman era, serious attention was devoted to the formulaticHi of a moon exfdora- 
tion jxogram. Long-range plans were prepared by an office qiecially created 
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for that purpose. Intermediate-range planning was accomplished in part through 
a budget preparation process. Numerous committees, study groups, advisory 
panels, etc., were established to help give purpose and direction to NASA’s 
program. 

Problem 5, An environment conducive to scientific and technical creativity 
had to be established and maintained. NASA tried to prevent problems of a 
“firefighting” variety from interfering with its steady-paced research efforts. A 
conscious effort was made to keep developmental activities separated from research 
activities. NASA tried to keep red tape at a ininimum and maintain maximum 
operating flexibility. An effort was made to attract new employees and hold on 
to older ones by making the work as challenging as possible and at the same time 
giving workers as high a grade ( GS rating ) and pay as possible. 

C. The Glennan Legacy 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan served as a focal point for much of the administra- 
tive history of NASA presented in the last three chapters. This is not meant 
to suggest that everything NASA did during its first 28 months revolved around 
him. On the other hand, his role was more important than that of any other 
one individual in shaping the new agency and establishing the direction of its 
program. It may be well in closing a discussion of the Glennan period to 
summarize what his contribution to NASA appears to have been. 

First of all, it is safe to say that Glennan turned over to his successor an 
organization in reasonably solid shape. Glennan showed a great concern and 
talent for systematically solving problems as they arose. As a result there was 
no serious backlog of problems for the new Administrator to dispose of. Glennan 
was very conscious of the long haul and erften concentrated on long-term problems 
even when short-term efforts might have had an immediately bigger payoff with 
Congress and the public. 

Glennan was very deliberate and usuaUy proceeded cautiously. He re- 
mained very loyal to President Eisenhower (often having to endure the ire of the 
space zealots), even when he could have pursued a more independent course in 
view of the strong public and congressional support which the space program 
commanded. His relations with Congress, industry, the academic, and the general 
public were satisfactory, at least in overall balance. 

Although he was concerned with all aspects of the agency’s activities, Glennan 
paid particular attention to the following: (1 ) Almost singlehandedly he estab- 
lished the position of Associate Administrator as a general manager of NASA’s 
basic program. (2) He led the effort to expand NASA’s out-of-house R&D 
activity. (3) He was the leading exponent of the idea that NASA should be 
kept from mushrooming in size and that in-house expansion must be kept at a 
minimum. (4) He gave strong support to NASA’s reliability program, its cxecu- 
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live training {Mtigram, and its long-range planning program. (5) He was pri- 
marily responsible for NASA’s 1 960 sdf-evaluation. 

Not all of NASA’s early cHganizatitnial and administrative objectives were 
achieved and some the objectives that were achieved turned out to have only 
interim value. 

The sizaUe program accderation that occurred during 1961 kept ccmstant 
{vessure on NASA’s {Motdemrsotving c^iabOity, both technical and administrative. 
The fact that the subsequent acceleratkm and eaqtanskm was accomjdislied within 
the basic framework ci what had evolved during the dennan era is a cmnmentary 
on the soundnesses thatfiramework. 
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NASA TOP MANAGEMENT, 1961-1963 

James E. Webb, Administrator (center) ; Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Administrator 
(left) ; and Robert C. Seamans, Jr., Associate Administrator (right). 



Chapter Six 


TRANSITION FROM EISB<IHOWBt TO KBINB)Y 


Under President Eisenhower the civilian ^lace |mgram occupied an uncer* 
tain position on his administration’s list of long-raxige national objectives. As an 
end (the sci ent ific cxploratkm <A space) it was supported at a level which permitted 
OTderly but only moderate prepress. As a means to such objectives as nadcmal 
security and intemadonal prestige, it was probably underrated. Time and again 
the Eisenhower Administration asserted th^ the U.S. space pr ogram was adequate, 
that the United States was not in a “space race” with the U.S.S.R., and that 
Russian space achievements, per se, were not a threat to national security. 

Not everyone fdt this way. Sputnik had deeply hurt American {Hide, it 
caused a decline in American prestige, it indicated a lag in American tectocd<^[y, 
and suggested the {Xissibility of a gap in U.S. defenses.^ In the 3 years following 
Sjiutnik, this outward situatuHi had not changed a{>preciabty. Priefe had not been 
restored and the international prestige ol the United States had not risen by 
reason of spectacular space accomplishments. There was no proof that the tech- 
nological lead <rf the U.S.S.R. had been cut down. Nor was it well known 
puUicly that the United States actually had a ballistic missile su|>eri€Hity over 
the U.S.S.R., a condition stemming to some degree from the fact th^ the Russan 
missile buildup was less than had been ex{>ected. 

The Presidential Election Campaign. In the presidentiai election cam- 
{>aign of 1960, Senator Kennedy attacked the Eisenhower space record. Vice 
President Nixon defended it. Nixon claimed that the Eisenhower adininistra- 
tion had closed a missile gap inherited from the Truman adntimistraticm. Keimedy 
claimed that shortsighted Eisenhower pedides had left the United States in a 
second-best {position, a situation he would change.* 

'For an extended anaiyiia these factors, see Vernon Van Dyke, Pride and Power: The 
RatumaU of the Space Program (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1964). 

* A detailed analysis of the role of space in the campaign is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
The so-called “ mi s s i l e gap** was a major campaign issue, space was a somewhat peripheral issue. 
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A report prepared by the U.S. Information Agency, entitled “World Reac- 
tion to the U.S. and Soviet Space Programs,” was made public in late October 
I960.* It bore out Kennedy’s contention that the United States had suffered a 
significant loss of prestige from lagging behind the U.S.S.R. in space achievements. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson, who had taken a very active interest in space 
matters since Sputnik, was Kennedy’s running mate. Kennedy often looked to 
Johnson for the lead on space matters and promised that if they were elected, 
Johnson would be given significant responsibilities in space matters. 

UncerUdnty Following Kennd^s Election. Kennedy’s November election 
victory ushered in a period of uncertainty — a type of interregnum when those in 
command were lame-ducks and when the policies and personalities of the future 
had not yet been determined. 

It was generaUy assumed, in view of Kennedy-Johnson campaign statements, 
that space matters would receive greater emphasis in the new administration. 
There was no assurance, however, that NASA’s civilian-oriented pre^am would 
be expanded or even maintained. Many Kennedy statements made during the 
campaign had stressed the military and national security aspect of ^ace. The 
military services argued that Russia was concentrating on the development of a 
“near-earth” operational capability for military purposes, something which NASA’s 
civilian-scientific program could not counter. 

In the power vacuum following the November election, the military services 
loudly asserted their point of view. Outside of the mis^e projects and some anti- 
missile R&D, the Eisenhower administration had kept tight rein over the space 
activities of the military services. Under Kennedy they hoped to win a larger 
share of the national effort. 

Most of their lobbying came in December. For example, on December 1, 
1960, an “Air Force Information Policy Letter for Commanders” gave reasons 
why the Air Force was ready and able to assume a larger rede in the Nation’s space 
program.^ On December 6 the Air Force announced plans for orbiting a monkey 
into the Van Allen radiation belts.' On December 8 the Air Force announced 
plans to orbit a pasave communications balloon satellite.' Also in December the 
Navy announced its intention to initiate a series of new space satellite projects.^ 
These various announcements were made unilateraUy by the individual services 
and had not been coordinated by DOD.* 

In the light of the “offensive” by the military services, NASA’s future grew 
more and more uncertain. Even tail-end support by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion faltered. Maurice Stans, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, tried to 

'For text, tee N*u> York Times, Oct. 29, 1960, p. 10. 

'U.S. Congress, House, Committee on lienee and Astronautics, Defense Space Interests, 
Hearings, 87tb Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1%1), pp. 93-96 (hereafter cited as House 
Hearings, Defense Space Interests). 

* New York Times, Dec. 7, 1961, p. 21. 

*New York Times, Dec. 9, 1961, p. 7. 

'House Hearings, Defense Space Interests, p. 11. 

•Ibid. 
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keep NASA’s fiscal year 1962 budget at an absolute rockbottcHn level.® Several 
wdl-jusdfied requests were trimmed, particularly those associated with post- 
Mercury m a nn ed flight For the fiist time even Administrator Glennan fdt that 
BOB and the White House had not given NASA the support it deserved.^ 

NASA’s re^>onse to the uncertainties of December was rimilar to that of 
NACA back in 1958. In 1958 NASA was given re^nsibility for the Nation’s 
firat man-in-q>ace program, in spite <rf much greater Air Force agitation for it, 
because NACA had dcvekq>ed a detailed and feasible pn^;ram fw manned flight 
based on e x i s ti ng technology.^^ In late 1960, NASA quiedy polished plans to 
implement its ‘*Tcn Year Plan,” including post-Mercury manned flight, and which 
called for a lunar landing by an American after 1970.“ A task f<HCC was created 
on October 17, 1960, to develop a preliminary lunar landing plan.“ Later in 
October, NASA selected several industrial ccmtractors for the {Reparation 
Project .^x>lIo feasibility studies on a thiec-man spacecraft (or extended earth-orbit 
and drciimlunar flight.^^ In early January, Glennan had to warn NASA’s 
m a nne d lunar explcxadcxi planners tluU NASA could not proceed on such a large 
undert a k ing but would have to await a White House decision on the matter.^® On 
the other hand, Glennan felt that NASA could legitimately claim that a manned 
lunar l a n d ing could and would be accompli^ed eventually, and could proceed 
with its planning.^ 

NASA’s intense planning did not bear fruit imtil May 1961. During the 
interregnum, uncertainty continued. In January 1961, a hoped-for clarification, 
the report of Preadent-dect Kennedy’s Ad Hoc Cennmittee on Space, fell short 
of espectatimis and cemfused matters more than it clarified them. 

The Wiesner Report To help him evaluate the status of the Natiem’s space 
program, President-dect Kexmedy had appointed a nine-member Ad Hoc C<Hn- 
mittee on Space, jerenne Wiesner of MIT served as Chairman. The Committee 
submitted its rcpcMt to the President-dect mi January 10, 1961.“ 

The repmt was quite critical of the Nation’s space pn^ram, bmfa for its 
military and civilian jrfiases. One oi the report’s findi^ contributed to an impm- 
tant reorganization cf DOD’s space program. Its cenmnents on NASA, however, 

* Bated on in tendewi . 

*• Interview wiA T. Keith Glennan, Jan. 18, 1964, 

^See fcartlicoming histeny of Project Mercury, This Nsw Oesan. 

**Scc Historical Sketch of NASA (Washington: NASA EP-29, 1965), pp. 28-29. 

“ See the minu^ <rf the Jan. 5-6, 1961, meeting of the Space Ejqtioration Program CoundL 

^ Sec Low tes tim ony, U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, 1962 
NASA Authorization, Hearings, 87tii Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1961), p. 358 (here- 
after cited as House Hearings, 2962 NASA Authorization). 

“ SEPG minutes of Jan. 5-i, 1961 . 

^Ihid. 

**Report to the President elect of the Ad Hoc Committee on Space” made public on 
Jan. 12, 1961. (Sec New York Times, Jan. 12, 1961, p. 14.) (A portion of the x^eport on 
military space programs was classified.) Cominittec members were: Kenneth BeLieu, Trevor 
Gardner, Donald Horni^, Edwin Land, Max Lehrer, Edward Purcell, Bruno Rossi, and Harry 
Watten. 
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have been discounted somewhat for being too hastily drawn and based on insuffi- 
cient fact-finding. Even though the Committee’s Chairman became President 
Kennedy’s Special Assistant for Science and Technology, the report made a 
relatively minor long-run impact on Kennedy and Johnson.^® Because of its 
short-run impact, the report warrants examination. 

The report listed five principal motivations for the Nation pursuing a space 
program: “national prestige, . . . national security, . . . opportunities for 

scientific observation and experiment, . . . practical non-military application, 

. . . possibilities for international cooperation.” 

The Committee felt that the objectives sought in the U.S. space program had 
not been achieved to the necessary degree. Even the excellent achievements in 
the scientific area had “not been impressive enough” against the background of 
the spectacular exploits of the U.S.S.R. The shortcomings of the U.S. program 
were not due to any lack of ability, but rather a lack of “efficient and effective 
leadership” together with “oiganizational and management deficiencies” and prob- 
lems of “staffing and direction.” Problems existed at the “executive and other 
policy making levels of Government,” within DOD, and within NASA.^® 

To fill the void existing at the top policy making level, the report supported, 
as could have been predicted, the Kennedy-Johnson plan for reactivating the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. The Council was needed to coordi- 
nate the Nation’s space activities, to advise the President, and to settle “conflicts 
of interest” between NASA and DOD.*^ DOD was criticized for having a “frac- 
tionated” space program. The report advocated that responsibility for “all mili- 
tary space developments” be assigned to “one agency or military service” within 
DOD,"” 

In addition to coming under the blanket condemnation of having organiza- 
tional and management deficiencies, NASA was accused of being preoccupied 
“with the development of an in-house research establishment” and that “too large 
a fraction of the NASA program ... is being channeled into NASA operated 
facilities.” NASA was accused of giving aeronautics too low an organizational 
position.*® The report recommended that NASA have a “vigorous, imaginative, 
and technically competent top management,” including, in addition to the Admin- 
istrator and Deputy Administrator, Directors for “propulsion and vehicles, . . . 
scientific programs, . . . non-military space applications, . . . and aerodynamic 
and aircraft programs.” ** The report did not state why this fourfold breakdown 
was deemed best. 

*Sec text of President Kennedy’s Jan. 25, 1961, news conference, New York Times, Jan. 
26, 1961, p. 10. 

See Pt. I of the report. 

^Ihid. 

”Pt III. 

“Ibid, 

“Ibid. 

** Summary. No reasons were given for presenting such detailed recommendations on 
NASA’s internal organization. 
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As to the content of the Nation’s space program, the report indicated satis- 
factiem with the scientific pn^;ram only; it called for review and redefinition in 
the areas of large boosters, manned space flight, the military use of space, and the 
a{^licatioii of spact technology to {Hactical ends. It urged more attention to post- 
Satum launch vchidcs." It suggested that manned space flight (Le,, Project 
Mercury) was. too high on the priority list*® It urged a vigorous ap^catkms 
program, espedaUy in communications and meteorology, and decla^ that it 
should be a joint mdustry-Govcrninent undertaking with governmental oiganiza- 
ticmal m a chine ry established to carry it out.*^ The various statements cm manriiH^ 
space flight suggest that the Cemunittee was uncertain about the size of the program 
and what org aniz a tion s should be invedved. It questioned scHne oi the tiyhnM-al 
aspects of Project Mercuiy. It is generally felt that the Ccxnxnittee’s factfinding 
was especially inadequate in the manned space flight area. 

In the course of the next several months, several oi the 
included in the Wiemcr Repent were implemented. Several were not, however, 
and in senne cases diametrically opposite action was takm. 

Sdecting the New NASA Ad minis tr a tor^ The Wiesner Repent recenn-> 
mended that NASA’s top leaders be ‘Sdgorous, imaginative, and technically 
competent” One reason given fen- the relatively lemg delay in selecting a rcfiacc- 
ment for Glcnnan was that Lyndcm Johnson favored a tried and proven admin- 
istraten*, whereas other advisers, presumably including Jerrane Wiesner, advocated 
that a te chnic al man be appointed.*® The Johnsra pemt of view prevailed, 
although there were rumens that several technical persons (such as Berkner, 
Pickering, Gardner, DuBridge, and Draper) had been cenisidcred.*® On January 
30, 10 days after Gtoinan had left NASA, President Kennedy announced that 
James E. Webb had been nenninated for the post of NASA Adininistrator and that 
Hugh L. Dryden had been asked to stay on as Deputy Administrate*.*® 

The Senate Space Ccanmittee’s hearing on Webb’s nomination was held on 
Fetnuary 2, scv^eral days before the nomination was actually received.*^ This 
was done *‘in the interest of expediency” so that the Senate ccmld take '‘prompt 
action” as soon as the nomination was received.** 

The hearing revealed that Mr. Wd^b was a dynamo activity, being engaged 
simultaneoudy in a large number of activities both public and private.** He was 
hexen in North Carolina in 1906 and graduated widi a degree in education frtxn the 
University ol North Carolina. He studied law at George Washington University 

•Pt IV. 

*Pt VI. 

*Pt VII. 

^New York Tim€S, Jan. 31, 1961, p. 18. 

• Washington Evening Star, Jan. 20, 1961. 

^New York Times, Jan. 31, 1961, p. 18. 

U.S. Coi^Dfress, Senate, Committee on Aeronauticai and Space Sciences, Nomination, Hear- 
ing on Nomination of James Edwin Webb, Feb. 2, 1961, 87th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 
1961). Replacing Lyndon Johnson as committee chairman was Robert Kerr, one of WeW>’s 
principal sponsors. 

^Ibid„ p. 1. 

pp. 2-3. 
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and was admitted to the bar. From 1936 to 1943, his longest stint with any one 
organization, he worked for the Sperry-Gyroscope Co. During World War II 
he served as a major in Marine Corps aviation. From 1946 to 1949 he was 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and from 1949 to 1952 was Under Secretary 
of State. Subsequent activity was far ranging. At the time he was nominated 
NASA Administrator, he was, among other things, the chairman of the Municipal 
Manpower Commission (a study commission financed by the Ford Foundation), 
a director and officer of Kerr-McCee Oil Industries, Inc., and a director of 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. (one of NASA’s major contractors). He agreed to 
sever all relationships with firms doing business with NASA. 

Kis interest in policy and administration was evidenced by his being a 
member of such organizations as the American Society for Public Administration, 
the American Political Science Association, the American Academy of Pditical & 
Social Science, the American Society for the Advancement of Management, the 
American Management Association, and the National Planning Association. 

Webb’s nomination was enthusiastically endorsed by the Senate Space 
Committee and was confirmed by the Senate on February 9. He was sworn in 
as NASA Administrator on February 14. 

NASA Asked To Review Its Program. During the 3*4 weeks between 
Glennan leaving NASA and Webb being sworn in, NASA was under the direction 
of Dr. Hugh L. Drydcn whose resignation had not been accepted by President 
Kennedy, and who, therefore, stayed on as Deputy Administrator. Dryden then 
served as Acting Administrator during this interim period. At a House Astro- 
nautics Committee hearing. Representative Fulton asked Dryden if he had received 
any instructions from the White House while he was Acting Administrator “to 
speed up anything.” Dryden replied that he had not. He added, however, that 
the new Administrator had received a letter from the White House asking Webb 
“to review all the programs of the agency and to make his recommendations.” ** 
The results of this review are discussed later in this chapter. 

DOD Reorganizes Its Space Program. On Mar^ 6, 1961, Preadent Ken- 
nedy’s new Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, issued a directive detigned 
to improve DOD’s space program by “better organization and clearer assignment 
of responsibility.” *' The directive assigned responsibility for all “research, 
development, test and engineering of Department of Defense space development 
projects” to the Air Force. A “DOD space development project” was one that 
had been approved by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense. All DOD 
agencies could conduct “preliminary” research and draw up proposals for R&D 
programs and projects. These proposals would then be reviewed by the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. Only after formal approval at the top 
would they be turned over to the Air Force. The directive dealt only with 

** U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Discussion of U.S. Satellite 
Tracking System, Hearings, Feb. 15, 1961, 87th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1961 ), p. 9. 

“Department of Defense Directive No. 5106.32, Mar. 6, 1961. Subject: Development of 
Space Systems. (The quotation it from McNamara’s covering memo.) 
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development. Operational pit^rams were assigned to the individual services on 
an item-by-item basis. 

The directive was the outgrowth of three factors. One was the December 
lobbying by the military services which revealed they had a large amount of 
freedmn to make program changes on their own. Serand, the Wiesner Report 
had strongly recommended a pinpointing of responsibility in DOD’s spa<^ efforts. 
Third, a study <rf DOD*s space program by McNamara’s new Office erf Organi* 
zation and Management Planning Studies revealed ffiat the Air Force was already 
responablc for over 90 peremt of DOITs space R&D. The Wiesner Rqxut 
prompted McNamara’s special study.** 

DOD claimed diat the reorganization would have no detrimental effect on 
NASA— DOD relati(His.*^ Some Congressmen feared d i at the Air FcHxe was 
being given too large a role in space. Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Thomas 
White was quick to point out that there was plenty of woilc for all.“ On May 
16, 1961, the administration revealed that the Air Force had been given a role 
in the superbooster field, limited to the use of solid fuels, however. NASA was 
to concentrate on superboosters using liquid fuels.** 

Space Act Amended. Chronolcgically the next majex* event was the March 
amendment to NASA’s budget. But so that the March and May budget amend- 
ments can be discussed together, it is probably best to break the chronological 
sequence of events and discuss first the April amending of the Space Act. It 
should be kept in mind that amending the Space Act was not related to the 
accderatiosi of NASA’s program being contemplated at the time. 

On Ajml 10, 1961, President Kennedy asked Congress to amend Section 201 
of the Space Act. Sectiem 201 provided for the establishment and functicHung 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Council to be composed of the President, 
the Secretaries of State and Defense, the heads of NASA and A£C, and no more 
than four other appointed members. It was to advise the President in his per- 
formance of certain duties enumerated in the Space x^ct. Except during NASA’s 
early history. President Eisenhower had not utilized the Space Council; indeed, 
he had advocated that it be abolidicd because it was not needed.** During the 
1960 election campaign, Kennedy indicated that he would reactivate the CounciL 
In December he announced that he would seek to have the Space Act amended 
so that Vice President Jdmson, rather than himself, could head the CoundL*^ 
It should be recalled that Johnami was responsible for the creatiem of the Council 
back in 1958. It is uncertain why President Kennedy waited until April to 
propose the amendment. 

"The DOD reorganization was the principal subject of House hearings, Defense Space 
Interests, begin^g Mar. 17, 1961. Many pertinent documents, including the Mar. 6 directive, 
were inserted into the printed hearings. 

”Ibid. 

^New York Times, Mar. 19, 1961, p. 1. 

*New York Times,May 17, 1961, p. 18. 

^ This has been discussed in Ch. 5, Sec. VI.A. 

“ New York Times, Dec. 21, 1960, p, 1. 
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Congress responded with dispatch/^ Four basic changes were made. First, 
the Council was given an organizational home in the Executive Office of the 
President. Second, the Vice President was made Chairman of the Council in 
place of the President. Third, the four appointed members were eliminated, 
thus reducing the Council to five statutory members. Fourth, when requested 
by the President, the Council was to “assist” him as well as advise him. 

The staff of the Council, almost nonexistent during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, was expanded. Dr, Edward C. Welsh was named Executive Secretary.^^ 

The March Budget Amendment, In response to President Kennedy’s direc- 
tive that NASA reexamine President Eisenhower’s January budget, NASA 
responded with a request for an additional $308,191,000,*^ an increase of 28 
percent in the $1,109,630,000 January budget for fiscal year 1962. This March 
request was trimmed 60 percent by the Bureau of the Budget and the formal budget 
amendment submitted to Congress on March 28 totaled $125,670,000.**^ This 
amendment did little more than give NASA the fiscal year 1962 budget it had 
hoped to get from the Eisenhower administration. The new administration felt 
at this time that many of its “new frontier” projects “on earth” were of higher 
priority.*® 

TTie cuts in NASA’s March budget request suggest that the philosophy of 
the Wiesner Report may have had some influence, as the new administration had 
little confidence in or few contacts with the NASA organization at this |X)int. 
NASA had requested additions to almost all of its programs. BOB approved 
only a narrow range of items — ^launch vehicle development, launching facilities, 
and communications satellite development. The entire additional $42,600,000 
requested for Project Apollo, the manned space-flight project to follow Project 
Mercury, was disallowed. All requests for scientific exploration of space were 
disallowed. This was in keeping with the Wiesner Report’s emphasis on launch 
vehicle development and practical applications, its feeling that the scientific 
program was sound, and its uncertainty on future manned space-flight programs.*^ 

“ President Kennedy’s request was dated Apr. 10, 1961. The House Space Committee held 
a hearing on Apr. 12. A bill was reported out (Report 225) on Apr. 13 and it passed the House 
on Apr. 17. The Senate Space Committee held a hearing on the bill on Apr. 19 and it was 
reported out (S. Kept. 174) the same day. The Senate completed action on Apr. 20. Public 
Law 87-26 was signed by the President on Apr. 25. 

"On Mar. 21, 1961, Dr. Edward Webh, an economist on the staff of Senator Symington, 
was appointed to the $20,000 position of Executive Secretary. A staff of 20 to 25 persons was 
contemplated. 

" U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, NASA Autkoriza* 
tion for Fiscal Year 1962, S. Rept. 475, 87th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1961), pp. 
2-7 (hereafter cited as Senate Report, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1962). 

*^Ihid. 

" Based on interview. 

"Dryden, in an appearance before the House Space Committee, testified that President 
Kennedy had not ignored manned space flight during the March review but had “reserved” it 
for “further study within the executive branch.” Dryden went on to say, “I think at the 
time most of us felt he was contemplating reconsidering this in connection with the following 
budget.” See House Hearings, 1962 NASA Authorization, p. 1037 of Part 3. 
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bob’s action made sense to the extent that the Saturn vehicle, especially the 
larger C-2 versicxi, was the pacing item for all future manned space-flight pro- 
grams, and that tlw fiscal year 1963 bu<%et could fund the spacecraft involved. 
NASA admitted that the March add-cm, modest as it was, permitted an accdera- 
tion (rf the Apollo flight schedule.** Flights around the earth uang the Apollo 
^tacecraft were moved up from 1967 to 1965, and drcumlunar flights fmn 1969 
to 1967. The add-on even permitted die establishment oi a target date for a 
lunar landing in die 1969-70 time period. 

PubUcly NASA did not {xotest the acdcm of BOB in cutting back the March 
request. There seemed to be a general accqitance, even by the aggressive House 
Aeronautics Ckimmittee, that the March budget amendment was a sufiBcient 
step forward.** 

Then, c«i A{xil 12, came the dramatic news that Yuri Gr^arin of the 
U.S.SJt.. had becmne the first human to orlnt the earth in space. 

Impact of the Gagarin FUghL The impact ot the Gagarin fli^t in Vostok I 
was like that ci Sputnik /. Even though there were numerous warnings that 
Russia’s boosters would permit it to make ^lectacular achievements in space, 
including manned space flight, there was a great chagrin in the United States. 
Once again it had come in second best. 

It did not take the House Astronautics Committee k»g to zero in chi exactly 
what NASA had adced for in March and what it had received. In remarkable 
testimony on April 14, 1961, 2 days after die Gagarin fl^t, Associate Admin- 
istrator Seamans reluctandy told tte House Astronautics Goimnittee everything 
it wanted to hear.** Yes, BOB had knocked out everything that NASA had 
rajuested for maimed space fli^t. Yes, NASA felt that Project Apdlo would 
benefit by having more money spent on it during fiscal year 1962, even though 
the laun^ vehicle, the Saturn C-2, was still the pacing item. Yes, spending 
large amounts of mmiey could achieve a tdescc^ing ai NASA’s 10-year plan 
and possibly permit, if everything went perfecdy, a maimed landing on the moon 
by 1968 or even as early as 1967. ( 1%7 was regarded as a crudal date; there 

were rumcHS that the U.S.S.R. would attempt a lunar landing as part oi its 
celebraticm of the 50th anniversary ci the 1917 Bolshevik revolution.) Seamans 
dearly indicated, however, that NASA had no jflans to ask the Bureau of the 
Budget fcMT more money for fiscal year 1962.** Actually, Vice President Johnson 
had been studying the future <A manned qpace fli^t for some time, but this was 
not known publidy.** 

** See Seamani’ tcstiinoDy of Apr. 14, 1961. House Hearing!, 1962 NASA Autkoritatio*, 
p. 375. 

* A reading of the transcript of the Wri>b-Diyden-Seanians news conference on the March 
budget amendment, how^ever, reveals, if one looks for it, a definite lack (A enthusiasm on what the 
March amendment could achieve and an unspirited defense of the adequacy of the amendment. 
(For the transcript, see NASA News Release 61-65, Mar. 28, 1961.) 

” See House Hearings, 1962 NASA Authorization, pp. 360-382. 

“/Wd., p. 361. 

* See Dryden crnmnents to NASA ifistorical Office, Aug. 4, 1964. 
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The Gagarin flight accelerated the reappraisal of the U.S. space program.** 
On April 21 President Kennedy formally instructed Lyndon Johnson and the 
Space Council to make a study of what space projects must be pushed if the 
United States intended to surpass the U.S.S.R. in space.** On May 5, the date 
of Astronaut Shepard’s suborbital Mercury flight, President Kennedy revealed 
that a second budget add-on was a possibility.** On May 25, 6 weeks after the 
Gagarin flight. President Kennedy announced a sizable acceleration of the 
Nation’s space program.*® 

The Presidents May 25 Message. On May 25, 1961, President Kennedy, 
at a joint session of Congress, delivered a State of the Union message.*^ After 
discussing the domestic economy, national defense, and foreign affairs, the Presi- 
dent came to his last and major point — space. He declared that the time had 
come to “take longer strides’’ in space, that it was time for a “great new American 
enterprise,’’ time for the United States “to take a deariy leading role in space 
achievement.” He claimed that the United States had the “resources and 
talent,” but had never made the national decision to use these assets to achieve 
world leadership in space. The head stait of the U.S.S.R. should not discourage 
the United States. “For while we cannot guarantee that we shall one day be 
first, we can guarantee that any failure to make this effort will make us last.” 

The President called for the Nation to commit itself “to achieving the goal, 
before this decade is out, of landing a man on the moon and returning him safdy 
to the earth.” He pointed out that this would be an expensive venture, one that 
would consume time, talent, and resources that could be spent elsewhere. He 
believed it would be worth it, however, and he asked Congress and the American 
people to consider the matter so that the entire Nation could arrive at a truly 
national decision and make it a truly national venture. 

In addition to asking for a laige acceleration of the effort related to a manned 
lunar landing, the President asked for an accelerated effort in three other areas — 
the development of a nuclear rocket, the development of communications satel- 
lites, and the development of meteorological sat^tes. 

The President indicated that the degree of acceleration he had in mind 
would increase the fiscal year 1962 budget by an additional $531 millicm. 

** For other more detailed accounts, see Jay Holmes, America on the Moon: The Enters 
prise of the Sixties (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Ck)., 1962), Ch. 15; also “The Expanded Space 
Program,” Historical Sketch of NASA, pp. 27-31. 

**New York Times, Apr. 22, 1961, p. 1. The Bay of Pigs fiasco had occurred on Apr. 17 
and is generally regarded as an additional reason for the administration's interest in doing 
something dramatic in space. 

^New York Times, May 6, 1961, p. 14. The Shepard flight, because of the open and 
widespread coverage, was a worldwide propaganda success for the United States even though it 
did not compare with the Gagarin flight as a technical achievement. 

••The full inside history of the January-May events has yet to be written. 

" For text, see New York Times, May 26, 1961, p. 12. 
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Budgets over the following 5 years would have to be increased by a total ci fran 
7 to 9 biHi<m additi(nial ddlais.** 

L<mg~Rimg 0 Ramifications of the President t Daemon. The Elennedy 
administration’s space fxogram acceleration decisimi immediately altered NASA’s 
Icmg-range planning,' espedally its lunar-rdated aspects.** Time tables were sig- 
nificantly onn|xessed. This could only be achieved by spending larger amounts 
numey over a shorter period time. The fiscal year 1962 budget amend- 
ments were cmly an initial down payment on a large long-range spending program. 

The most significant time^le change was the target date for a manned 
lunar landing. The timetable inherited from the jxevious administration called 
for a post-1970 lunar landing date, witii 1971 omsidered die earliest possiUe 
date. President Kennedy called fev a pre-1970 date, with 1967-68 regarded 
as the earliest possibie date. 

The planning date for a manned flight around the moon (drcumlunar, not 
lunar orbital) was changed from 1969 to 1967, or earfier. The flight oi a 
three-man space “laboratorv” in (xint around the earth was changed fitun 1967 
to 1965. 

To carry out these very large undertakings, much new hardware would 
have to be devdoped and much research ccmducted. The only apfdicaUe hard- 
Mrare items actually under devdopment in early 1961 were die Saturn C-1 vehicle, 
which was to launch the three-man laboratwy into cabit around the earth, and 
two large engines that could be used in post-Satum vehides. The January 
budget had included small amoimts of money for moving ahead in fiscal year 
1962 with die devdopment of the three-man capsuk (the ApdOo aq»ole) and 
the vdiide to launch die capsule on a drcumlunar flight (the Saturn G-2). 
Since the lunar landing and return would require a spacecraft with its own 
propulsicn system, the vehide fw the lunar landing mission would have to be 
considerably larger than the Saturn C-2. 

In early 1961 there were many unknowns concerning the problems that would 
be encountered in achieving a manned lunar landing. The Kennedy budget 
amendments cemstituted NASA’s best estimates <xi which objectives to pursue 
first. 

Details of the March asid May Budget Amendments. The budget amend- 
ment that President Komedy sent to Congress the day fdlowing his May 25 
message was over four times as large as his March amendment.** Taken together, 

"The public uttenacet on the futnie coets ci the Nation’s space pi ogr am were ve^r con- 
fusi^. At a May 25, 1961, budget brie6ng given by Webb, Diyden, and it was 

indicated that NASA’s budget over the 9 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1962 would 
amount to $40 billion, vdiich is about $28 billion more than projections made by the Eisenhower 
administration. The overall price tag for developing the capability to make a manned lunar 
landing was generally estimated to be between $20 and $40 billion. For text of budget briefing, 
see NASA News Release 61-1 15, May 25, 1961. 

**Cf. Seamans’ and Hyatt’s testimony on Mar. 23, 1961 (House Hearings 1962 NASA 
Authorixation, pp. 167-190 ) , with varioiu testimonies after May 25. 

* President Kennedy’s letter to Speaker Rayburn was dated May 26, 1961. The budget 
amendment was published as H. Doc. 179, May 29, 1961, 87th Cong. 
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the two budget amendments provided for a 61 -percent increase in President 
Eisenhower’s fiscal year 1962 request. The details of the March and May 
amendments, together with the January request, are presented in Table 6-1.®^ 
This table gives a comprehensive picture of precisely what was changed as a 
result of the acceleration. It should be remembered that the amendments were 
to the fiscal year 1962 budget and thus for a fiscal year that was to get underway 
only 5 weeks after the May 25 message. 

The March and May amendments increased “New Obligational Authority 
for Construction of Facilities” by 163 percent (line 28). This was an indication 
of the importance placed on getting started on long lead time construction items.®* 
In keeping with NASA’s policy of relying heavily on outside contractors, 
“Research and Development” (line 27) was increased at a much faster rate 
than “Salaries and Expenses” (line 26). Nevertheless, plans for 4,080 new 
positions constituted an ambitious in-house expansion program for a 1-ycar period 
(line 5). 

As mentioned earlier, the March amendment emphasized launch vehicle 
development almost exclusively. The March funds for Saturn (line 6) were 
designed to permit an immediate go-ahead on the large-scale development of 
the Saturn C-2, the vehicle that was to be used for circumlunar flights. The 
funds for Centaur (line 7) and related AMR construction (line 18) were de- 
signed to beef up the development of a vehicle upon which many important 
future flights depended (e.g., the Surveyor soft lander on the moon), and which 
also was to be the proving ground for a liquid-hydrogen propulsion system in- 
tended for use in the upper stages of Saturn vehicles. 

Many items were increased in the May amendment. The biggest increase 
was for the Apollo project (line 9 ) . This change meant that a large-scale effort 
could be made to develop a spacecraft with the eventual capability of landing 
men on the moon and returning them to earth. 

Closely associated with the Apollo project was the item providing for the 
construction of a new laboratory for manned space flight projects (line 19). 
Eventually located in Houston, Tex., this new NASA installation was to have juris- 
diction over the development of the Apollo spacecraft and its eventual flight pro- 
gram, including flights to the moon. 

The large additions to the lunar and planetary program (line 11) were 
designed to strengthen NASA’s program for the unmanned exploration of the 
moon, using hard-landing Ranger Spacecraft and soft-landing Surveyor space- 
craft. The unmanned exploration of the moon was considered an absolutely 
essential step preparatory to a manned landing. 

The May amendment included $133 milUon for the so-called Nova launch 
vehicle and related propulsion systems and facilities (lines 8, 12, 20, 21). The 

"Based primarily on data on pp. 3-7 of Senate Report, NASA Authorization for Fiscal 
Year 1962, 

“ CoF constituted 9 percent of the January budget and 14 percent of the much larger May 
budget. 
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Table 6 - 1 . — Summary, NASA's Fiscal Year 1962 Budget 
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Nova was an interim name given to a very large launch vehicle which would 
cluster the large F-1 and J-2 engines that NASA was developing. Supposedly it 
was to be the vehicle that would launch the Apollo spacecr^t, including its pro- 
pulsion unit and a three-man crew, directly to the moon. 

As far as the manned lunar landing was concerned, the budget amendments 
left two major questions in abeyance. One was whether to begin a sizable na- 
tional program for the development of large solid-fueled vehicles to parallel the 
liquid system upon which NASA was concentrating. The other was whether 
to pursue simultaneously several methods of achieving a manned lunar landing, 
such as the direct approach using one large vehicle, and the earth orbit rendezvous 
approach using several smaller vehicles. (The lunar orbit rendezvous approach, 
the one selected a year later, was not given much conrideration in early 1961.) 

In addition to the lunar projects, NASA’s space program was accelerated in 
two other areas — ^practical applications and nuclear technology. It was felt that 
the U.S.S.R. could very likely be bested in both these areas. Funds for communi- 
cations and meteorological satellites were increased 131 percent (lines 29, 14, 15). 
Nuclear-systems technedogy and related facilities received an additional $42 million 
(lines 16, 22). 

Conchtnons. The turnover in the national administration led to three baric 
changes that rignificandy affected NASA’s subsequent history. First, a top-level 
policymaking body for the entire national space program, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space CouncD, was reestablished and staffed. Second, NASA ob- 
tained a new administrator with more of an administrative orientation than a 
technical one. Third, the civilian space program was rignificandy accelerated 
with a growth potential that would make NASA one of the largest agencies in the 
Federal Government. 

Continuity forces also were at work. Webb’s replacing Glennan was the 
only major change in NASA’s top management.®’ Everyone else stayed in their 
old jobs including the appointed Deputy Administrator. Although DOD’s space 
program was reorganized, NASA-DOD relations, partially institutionalized by 
the Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board, continued much as before. 
NASA’s organizational and administrative response to the acceleration of its 
program is die topic tA the next chapter. 

* It should be noted at this point that Glennan took great care in putting NASA’s bouse 
in order and prepttring a set of transition notes for the incenning Administrator. 
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The pievious chapter covered the period of traiwition from the Eisenhower 
administratiem to the Kennedy administration and the extremely important 
dedskm to substantiaDy accelerate NASA’s ^lace program. This chapter covers 
the rest of 1%1. 

There seems to be little doubt that 1961 was the most eventful of NASA’s 
fiist 5 years. Agency (^Sdals must have been reeling by the time the year ended. 
Momentous decisions on both |xogram and admumtrative mattera had been made 
in quick succession. There were at least two administrative decisions of major 
importance. Oik was the decisiixi to strei^then NASA’s general management 
by greatly strengthening the staff of the Associate Administrator, the other was 
the ded^n to reorganize NASA as a whole. The November 1, 1961, reorganiza- 
tkm was the climax of NASA’s 1961 administrative history. The events 
to it were complex. 

By way of introduction, it may be weU to summarize briefly the organization 
and program that the new Administrator todr over in February 1961. NASA 
conasted of over 16,000 emjdoyees, m<nc than 95 percent of whmn woiked in field 
offices located in California, Ohio, Alabama, Florida, Virginia, and Maryland. 
Yet only about 15 percent (A its $1 l^on annual budget was spent directly 
in-house. The rest was qient by contract, primarily with the aeroqiace industry, 
but also with the constructiem industry, universities, and nonpttffit organizations. 
Its program of basic aeronautical and ^>ace research, ^»cecraft and launch vehicle 
re s earch and devek^nnent, and sf»ce cxploratkm had achieved several notaUe 
s uccesses, eqiedally in the scientific field. S^;nificant progress had been made in 
otiier fields, especially maimed s{»ce fli^t. Amcmg Federal agencies, it ranked 
13th in numbo of personnel and 8th in terms of its budget (i.e., obligational 
authmity).^ 

NASA faced the usual problems of all large organizations. In additiem, it 
faced problems unique to the technical program for which it was responsiUe, and 

‘ Bated on the Preddent’t fiscal year 1961 budget requests. In terms of obligational 
authority, only DOD, Treasury, VA, USDA, HEW, AEG, and Foreign Aid were larger. In 
number of persoimel, all of the executive departments except Labor were larger, as vrere the 
VA, FAA, and GSA. TVA was about the same tiae. 
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to the contracting arrangements by which it did most of its work. These problems 
were compounded by what was generally regarded as something short of a clear- 
cut statement as to NASA’s long-range objectives. At the time it lacked the 
support which a clientele-oriented agency can muster, although some support 
from the scientific community could be obtained. It lacked the security which 
an agency performing indispensable functions such as defense, foreign policy, or 
tax collecting has. It was not a multifaceted agency where declines in certain 
areas could be matched by advances in others. In early 1961, NASA was still a 
“reactive” agency — a manifestation of the reaction or response of Congress and 
the President to the challenge of outside events. As it turned out, the pressure 
of outside events continued for a long enough period to permit NASA to become 
somewhat better entrenched. By 1964 the agency’s organization and program 
had become somewhat stabilized. 

This is not to suggest that the only problem NASA faced in early 1961 was 
its mandate. There were numerous internal administrative and organizational 
problems to which the new Administrator had to address himself. At the same 
time much of his attention had to be devoted to the external activity of working 
with Kennedy and Johnson concerning a reformulation of NASA’s mandate. 

I. WEBB’S FIRST LOOK AT NASA ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 

Glennan departed from NASA 3 weeks before Webb appeared on the scene 
and thus was never able to brief his successor on NASA’s administrative and 
organizational problems.* He was able to pass on to his successor information 
and recommendations on those problems. In addition, Webb inherited the small 
group of NASA officials who had closely participated in Glcnnan’s organizational 
studies and who were thus familiar with what had been done and what was still 
left to do.* 

The following is a brief summary of the information and recommendations 
which Webb inherited.^ 


A. Summary of NASA’s 1960 Administrative Self-Evaiuation 

In October 1960, a McKinscy & Co. report on NASA contracting recom- 
mended a strengthening of NASA’s procurement practices, policies, and machinery, 
and a general tightening in the area of project management.® 

* This was a source of frustration for Glennan. See his letter to Richard Homer, former 
Associate Administrator, Jan. 12, 1961. 

* The Director of the Office of Business Administration, Albert Siepert ; his deputy, Wesley 
Hjornevik; and special assistant Alfred Hodgson, all came to NASA shortly after its establish- 
ment. The head of NASA’s Management Analysis Division, John Young, came to NASA in 
December 1960 from McKinsey & Co. where he had been in on almost all of the studies that 
McKinsey & Co. had done for NASA. 

* See Ch. 5, Sec. Ill, for full details. 

“SceCh. 5, Sec. III.B. 
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In November 1960, the repmt of the Advisory Committee on Organization 
(the Kimpton Report) made i^d recommendations chi NASA’s organizational 
arrangements and delineated several areas for agency attention.* The report 
concluded that eventually NASA would have to realign its Headquarters program 
offices to eliminate tte “built-in” int^radon problem caused by the existence of 
separate offices for spacecraft devdoimient and launch vehicle develo{Rnent. No 
other significant structural recommendation was made. The areas earmarked 
f<M attention were these: 

1. The balance between research, on one hand, and develo{Mnent, oa the 
other, and the proper insulation of one fran the other {man. flexibility needed) . 

2. The optimum degree of decision making and operational decentralizadoo 
(more decentralization needed) . 

3. The balance between in-house and out-ctf-house activity (the mcue ctf the 
latter the better). 

4. The optimum utilizaticHi of univertity rescMuces (underused at that time) . 

5. Better allocation (A responsibilities among NASA installations (respcmsi- 
bility should be better pinpointed ) . 

6. The role o{ ffie Associate AdministratOT (his power diould be strength- 
ened). 

7. The oiganizaticmal status of aeronautics (should be elevated) . 

The self-evaluaion activity of which the Kimpton Report and the McKinsey 
Contracting Report were a part also generated other ideas which were mtxe or less 
floating around at the end erf Glennan’s tenn.^ One such idea was tiiat die field 
centers might more [woperly be directly under the Associate Administrator rather 
than under Headquarters program directens. Another was that new field centers 
were needed, especially for life science and manned space flight activities. A third 
was that NASA needed more rather than less in-house activity. A fourth was 
that NASA Headquarters needed a more comprehensive recHganization than 
merely eliminating the bifurcatum between launch vehicles and spacecrafL 

With the impending change in national administrations and no immediate 
crises demanding attention, comprehentive implementation of the various recom- 
mendations was not attonpted in late 1960. The pot was simmering, however, 
when Webb became NASA’s second Administrator.* 

B. Th« Pab ni ofy “Summary Look" 

As a lawyer-administrator, Webb was very interested in organizational and 
administrative matters. Shortly after being sworn in he was briefed by NASA’s 

* See cai. 5. Sec. III.C. 

^ NASA officiab were asked to comment on the Kimpton Report See Ch. 3, last portum 
of Sec. III.C. 

' It should be recalled that the January 1961 Wiesner Report included several orgsmiza- 
tionsd and administrative recommendations. See Ch. 6. 
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specialists on organizational structure and administrative processes (Siepert, 
Hjomevik, Hodgson, and Young ) . He quickly gave a green light to preparation 
of an analysis of NASA’s organizational problems and of a set of alternative struc- 
tures should major reorganization seem necessary.® 

The first document to be produced, entitled “A Summary Look at ‘the Head- 
quarters Organization Problem,’ ” is significant in that it revealed the thinking 
of NASA’s organizational specialists and also turned out to be the base for subse- 
quent analysis.*® It is dated February 27, 1961, prior to any inkling that the space 
program might be significantly accelerated. 

No recommendations were made. Instead, problems were listed and several 
alternative solutions presented. Certtiin assumptions were set forth which had 
definite implications as to which solutions would be most desirable.** These 
assumptions were that NASA’s general management needed strengthening, that 
planning and programing should be improved in NASA Headquarters, that oper- 
ations be decentralized as much as possible, and that the multipurpose role of the 
field centers be continued. These assumptions implied that changes were necessary 
and that the power of the Headquarters technical program offices was too great 
relative to general management, on one hand, and the field centers, on the other. 
In effect, NASA’s trend toward a bureau system of organization should be nipped 
in the bud. 

Before it went into detail on NASA’s specific problems and possible solutions, 
the “Summary Look” suggested that the relationship among the top three agency 
officials need not continue along the same lines as under Glennan. (Under Glen- 
nan the top three acted as a trinity in making major decisions, but with Glennan 
primarily serving as “Mr. Outside,” Seamans as “Mr. Inside,” and Dryden as 
“Mr. Science,” responsible for relationships with the scientific community, national 
and international, but with few operating responsibilities.)*® The “Summary 
Look” pointed out that Mr. Webb, not being a technical man, might want to 
loosen the trinity somewhat by detaching himself from certain technical decision- 
making activities (in favor of Dryden) . The report was careful to point out that 
Mr. Webb would determine the arrangement and could even go so far as to 
convert the Deputy Administrator’s position into one of general manager.** 

NASA’s administrative and organizational weaknesses were delineated: 

1. Program budgetary and management reporting were too fragmented 
among Headquarters offices. 

2. The organizational separation of spacecraft from launch vehicles was 
causing undue coordination problems. 

3. There was imbalance among Headquarters program offices (the Office 

* See pp. 3-4 of “List of Basic Steps and Documents Involved in NASA Reorganiaation of 
November 1, 1961” prepared by John Young, 1962. 

” **A Summary Ixwk at TTie Headquarters Organization Problem,’ ” Feb. 27, 1961. (Pre- 
pared by Hjomev^, Siepert, Hodgson, and Young, 37 pages, 4 organization charts.) 

”/6»d.,p. 1. 

’•/Wd.,pp. 2-3. 

“/6u/.,p.4. 
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of Life Science Programs was too weak, the Office Space Flight Pn^^rams was 
too stnxig). 

4. Headquarteis-field relationships fvesented problenis, mostly because of 
the laige munber oi echekuis between the field center director and the NASA 
Administrate'. Because centers lacked direct access to NASA’s general manage- 
ment, the centers did not develcq> an **agencywide” point view and did not 
participate in “agencywide” pdicy-maldng.^* 

To conect current deficiencies, the paper presented a series of alternative 
<xganizati<Nial arrangements ranging from a slight modificatkm of the status quo 
to its whdesale revision. Since the maximum change suggested (labded “Alterna- 
tive D”) incorpcxated most <A the innovations of less drastic alternatives, it affords 
the best means of summarizing the various iimovations deemed feaaoble. 

Alternative D departed from the status quo in four principal ways: ( 1 ) It 
provided that the field centers report direcdy to the Associate Administranx' rather 
than to the Headquarters program directors; (2) it strengthened the hand die 
Associate Administrator by creating a staff office reqxHisiUe fcx {xogram manage- 
ment and attaching the Office oi Business AdministTation dircedy to the Associate 
Administrator to strei^then his hand in administrative management; (3) it re- 
aligned the functions of the dd Headquarters jxogram offices, primarily to dimi- 
nate the otganizati<»al separation of spacecraft from launch vehicles; (4) it 
omcentrated pre^ram integratiem at the general management level (which is 
actually the result of changes ( 1 )-(3) and die fact that the old {xogram offices, in 
effect, were converted into staff offices rather than fine offices). 

Changes (2) and (3) could stand akxw. Chai^ (1) required change (2) 
unless a highly decentralized system of dedsiemHnaking and pro gra m integration 
was desired, which it was not. 

By the end of 1961, most of the features of Alternative D had been im{de- 
mented, except that the May manned lunar landing decision contributed toward 
a different realignment of the Headquarters program cffices dian that envisumed 
in Fdvuary. Change (2) was brought about by the establishment the Office 
oi Programs in June. The other changes came in November. The course of 
reruganizatiem in 1961 was not without its ups and downs; fxogram dedskms, 
perscHiality clashes, and structural rationalizations all affected the outcome. One 
is left with the feeling, however, that some of NASA’s top leaders may well have 
devehqied a “mind-set” on NASA’s optimum organization as early as Fdbruary 
and thus became scxnewhat inflexible toward other points oi view tiiat developed 
subsequently. 

C Reactions to the March Program Acceleration 

The “Summary Look” examined fundamental intra-agency relaticsiships on 
the baas of past experience. The fiscal year 1962 budget add-on of $125 million 
in March, with its potential for a sizaUe increase in fiscal year 1963, prompted a 

“/Wrf.,pp.6-10. 
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look at organizadonal and administrative problems in the light of future program 
objectives. On March 31, John Young, the head of the Management Analysis 
Division, sent a memo to Webb which attempted to list all areas requiring atten- 
tion.” In addition to fundamental areas such as those covered in the “Summary 
Look” (program integration, Headquarters alignment, interinstallation relation- 
ships), the following also were listed: (1) In-house versus out-of-house division 
of effort (not new, a major area of attention imder Glennan) ; (2) the planning 
and management of research (in 1960, emphasis was on the balance between 
research, on the one hand, and development, on the other) ; (3) the role of DOD 
in supporting NASA’s program; (4) additional improvements in procurement, 
especially in incentive contracting; (5) improved liaison with the scientific com- 
munity; (6) maintaining NASA’s technical and scientific competence and skill, 
basically a personnel problem; (7) better recognition of the so<^, political, and 
economic implications of the civilian space program; (8) the establishment of a 
manned space flight center; (9) the future rede of the Office of Business 
Administration. 

The implications of this listing were, of course, that internal organizational 
proldems were only a portion of an even larger number of problems requiring 
attention, many of which involved external relationships, the area of Webb’s 
particular concern. 


II. STRENGTHENING GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

The program acceleration deciaons of the March-through-May period had 
to be taken into consideration before proceeding with a major agency reorganiza- 
tion or any significant overhaul of basic operating procedures. Time was needed 
to analyze fully the long-run implications of program acceleration. Furthermore, 
NASA had to await Congress’ ratification of the Preadent’s policy decision before 
it could act on the basis of the new policy. A clearer picture had to develop as to 
the nature and scope of necessary in-house expanaon. For these and other reasons, 
and in spite of a flurry of study during May, the overall reorganization of NASA 
was not agreed upon until September and did not become effective until 
November. 

One important problem predated the March-May program acceleraticm 
decisions, however, and was ripe for early attention. The problem was NASA’s 
system of weak general management. Top NASA officials had been aware for 
some time that power was not centered in general management (personified by 
the Administrator, Deputy Administrator, and Associate Administrator) as much 
as in the Headquarters program offices and in the field centers. Many officials 
felt that NASA was actually at the crossroads; it would develop either into an 

“ “Major Problems of Concern in the Organization and Management of the Civilian Space 
Program,” a draft memorandum prepared by John Young for James Webb, Mar. 31, 1961. 
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agency of several strcHig and semiautonomous bureaus or into an agency int^;rated 
under strong central management at the top.^* 

The several “rearrangements” and staff additions made in the Office of the 
Associate Administrator during 1959 and 1960 were only a partial strengthening 
oi general m a n agcmcht.^^ The turnover in Associate Adminikrators in September 
1960 and in AdministratcES in January 1961 negated much of the stren^ening 
effort. 

Wdbb’s appearance on the scene provided a logical time foe a rc^)pra]sal 
of the nde of NASA’s general management. The end result was a significant 
strengthening of general management — aae of the most important develojunents 
in NASA’s administrative history. A staff study {nepared by the Management 
Analyse Divisiem became the bhiefHint for the changes that were made.^* 

A The April 14, 1961, Study on Gonoral Memogomonf 

The April 14 study focused on the roles and responsibilities cd NASA’s general 
m a n agement (AdmixustratcMr, Deputy Administrator, and Associate Adminis- 
trator) and the adequacy of the organizational and staffing arrangements available 
to its three top dffidals. 

The roles of NASA’s top three officials were stated as being much the same 
in 1961 as in 1958 when the idea of an Associate Admiiiistrator was first sug- 
gested.^ The AdministraUE* served as the principal link between NASA and the 
Pr esident and Congress, and was the chief formulator of top-level policy. The 
Dq>uty Administrator was precisely that, a deputy vdiose power and function was 
as broad in scope as that of the Administrator. The Associate Administrator, 
however, was internally cEiented and responsible for the internal cxecuticm <rf 
policy decisions — ^a type <rf general manager. He also maintained relationships 
with DOD and the military sendees in connection with joint technical px^rams. 

In regard to the basic concepts underlying NASA’s top three positions, the 
April 14 study recognized two developments. One was that the new Admin- 
istratOT was not a technical man. Tlie other was that Deputy Administrator 
Dryden had established himself as the NASA official chiefly re^x>nsible for 
rdaticxi^ps with the scientific community, especially the intemado^ scientific 
community. 

The study did not evaluate the roles of NASA’s top three officials but rather 
r^arded them as set Hie variable was the organizational and s taffing arrange- 
ment surrounefing the top three. Here problems existed. 

^ The need for ageneyvride integration under general management has been emphasiaed in 
several early 1961 studies, such as the ^‘Summary Look'* mentioned in footnote 9 above. The 
idea that the development of bureaus had to be dipped was seldom, if ever, stated in writing. 

See Ch. 5, Sec. ILE. 

“ “Clarifying and Strengthening the Role of NASA's General Management,” Apr. 14, 1961 
(37 pages). Study was prepared by John Young, head of NASA's Management Aj^ysis 
Division. 

* Ibid., Exhibit A. 
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The most serious problem was that staff arrangements were inadequate for 
central program review and analysis.^® There was no “effective means for 
bringing together the review of short-term agency programs and projects, the 
central programing of related resources, and reprograming actions related to 
major on-going programs and projects.” NASA’s program budgeting and 
budget execution mechanism was too fragmented. The same was true of 
NASA’s management reporting and evaluation system. As a result, the Asso- 
ciate Administrator was not being supplied with the information he needed to 
make budget, project, and reprograming decisions. Nor was the system by which 
the Associate Administrator could identify problem areas an adequate one. 

A second problem was the lack of a central secretariat scrvicc.^^ Efforts 
were fragmented; there was a need for a “general reappraisal and improvement” 
in normal secretariat functions. 

The third and final problem was that the three top officials needed ade- 
quate staff assistance to serve them directly (i.e., there was a need for more 
“assistants to” positions)*^ so that “unfiltered” information could be pulled 
together, “spot analyses” made, and followup work done. (In addition, such 
positions would be useful opportunities for training future executives.) 

Recommendations of the April 14 Study*^^ To solve the problems just 
mentioned, several actions were recommended: Each of the top three NASA 
officials should be provided with anywhere from one to three personal assistants; 
a central secretariat should be established directly under the already established 
Assistant to the Administrator position; an Office of Programs should be estab- 
lished directly under the Associate Administrator. This, in turn, would neces- 
sitate a clarification of the role and responsibilities of the already existing Office 
of Business Administration. 

The recommendations concerning the Office of Programs and the Office 
of Business Administration were very significant and warrant detailed discussion, 
especially since they were implemented almost in their entirety only a little over 
a month later. 

It should be recalled that NASA’s Office of Business Administration (OBA), 
with its Financial Management, Personnel, Procurement, Security, Administra- 
tive Service, Management Analysis, and other divisions, was generally regarded 
as one of the several large Headquarters program offices reporting directly to the 
Associate Administrator, even though many of its functions were not line func- 
tions in the ordinary sense. The Office was not considered a staff arm of the 
Associate Adnunistrator. The early 1961 staff of the Associate Administrator 
consisted of several immediate assistants, an Office of Program Analysis and 
Control, and an Office of Reliability. It should also be recalled that budget 
analysis and review was performed by ad hoc teams rather than a central office. 

2 . 

“76iV/.,p. 3. 

“ Ibid., p. 4. 

^Ibid., pp.5-16. 
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The April 14 study recommended a drastic overhaul in the existing setup. 
It rec(xnmaided the establishmoit (rf a sizaUe <^ce to serve as the staff arm of 
the Associate Administrator for such matters as budget preparaticm, management 
reporting, project evaluadm and review, facility cocxdinatum, and gener^ con- 
trol over Ae two fundameutal resources (rf manpower and money. These were 
matters which the Associate Administrator had to have juiisdicdcni over if he 
was to act as a true general manager. 

The overall funcdons and power ccmtem{dated fcM' this “Office of Pit^rams” 
are revealed by an examination of its four proposed subordinate divisions — 
management reports, resources programing, jHoject review, and facilities conr- 
dination. The proposed management rqxxts divisiaa was to operate a pn^ram 
and project reporting system (at the time buik around the older Project Manage- 
ment Phm and the inccHning PERT system) designed to supply data for “|»ogram 
[banning, scheduling, and status reporting” to all levek of NASA management 

The proposed resources [»ogrammg diviskm was to have several impcHtant 
substantive functions. It was to formulate budget policy guidelines and present 
them to top management decision. It was to analyze the budget estimates 
from program (^ces in terms of adequacy of justificaticai, adequacy ctf inter- 
office coordination, absence du{ffication, and general all around soundness and 
balance. After review by top management, the resources pn^raming dhrimm 
would prepare the data for NASA’s budget In addition to budget preparation, 
the divisicHi was to play a majcMr role in analyzing the status of “near term 
projects” and make recommendations on all requests for program adjustments 
inv(dving money or manpower. The division was to suj^y substantive analyti- 
cal infoimatitm for use by other (^ces. 

The inoposed facilities coordinatitHi divintm was to perform the somewhat 
specialized function of keeping tab on all NASA ccmstruction and facility acqui- 
siticMi activities, including the review and evaluaticm of budget estimates for new 
constructicHi and acquisitions. 

The proposed {xoject review divisitm was technically oriented. It was to 
have general jurisdiction over NASA’s reliability program, make a special effmt to 
keep track NASA’s many study activities, an^ most important of all, to ccm- 
duct a final technical evaluatum of all requests f(v new {Mojects or ai gnifiran t 
changes in cdd ones. (The iimovations in project ai^novid procedures are dis- 
cussed later.) 

As a whde, the Office of Prx^rams was to have the capalnlity to advise the 
Associate Administrator on any normal internal management situation that would 
arise. Its loyalty would be to the Associate Admiiifatrator rather than to any 
one program or group of programs, or to any cmnbination of field installations 
or program offices. It was to give the Associate Administrator the capability 
to be a true general manager instead of a mediator among power blocks. 

The involvement of the Office of Programs in the contn^ of money and 
manpower and in such things as budget preparation, budget execution, manage- 
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ment Ttportmg, and facilities coordination raised the question of what should 
be the substantive powers and functions of the Office of Business Administration. 
The April 14 study called for a reconceptualization and rcclarification of the 
role of the Office of Business Administration. It suggested that OBA be thought 
of primarily as a staff arm of general management, but with the understanding 
that it was to render service to all of NASA. 

Since most OBA activities related to the internal operations of NASA (e.g., 
accounting, auditing, procurement, personnel administration, security), it made 
sense to place the office directly under and close to the Associate Administrator. 
On the other hand, OBA activities were also related to the activities of the Admin- 
istrator and Deputy Administrator (e.g., organization and management work), 
the Headquarters technical offices (c.g., procurement, contract research), and the 
field inst^ations where counterpart offices were located. This multifaceted 
orientation of the Office of Business Administration posed a thorny problem. 
The April 14 study indicated that it was still being studied and would be worked 
out some time in the future. 


B. Implementation of the Recommendations of April 14 

On June 5, 1961, NASA announced the establishment of the Office of 
Programs.^* At the same time, the Office of Business Administration was renamed 
the “Office of Administration” and the Western Operations Office put directly 
under it. In taking these actions, NASA adhered very closely to the recom- 
mendations of the April 14 study. 

The June 5 announcement revealed the names of those appointed to the 
Office of Programs and thereby suggested a tactical reason for the Office’s 
establishment, whereas the April 14 study had been couched in terms of admin- 
istrative principles. The tactical reason for establishing the Office of Programs 
was to decide once and for all that Associate Administrator Seamans was to be 
the center of power in NASA rather than the Headquarters program directors, 
especially Silverstcin, the head of the Office of Space Flight Programs.*® For 
this reason the establishment of the Office of Programs was one of the most 
significant events in NASA’s admimstmtive history. The train of events, as it 
related to individual personalities, warrants recapitulation. 

During the Glennan period the most powerful positions in NASA Head- 
quarters, and in many ways in all of NASA, were the Administrator, Deputy 
Administrator, Associate Administrator, and the Directors of Aeronautical and 
Space Research, Space Flight Development, Launch Vehicle Development, and 

*^NASA Announcement 314, June 5, 1961. Subject: Organizational and Functional 
Changes in NASA Headquarters. 

“ Based on the author’s own synthesis of information gathered from several sources, in 
eluding his experience as an employee of the Office of Programs shortly after it was established, 
interviews with several NASA officials, and an interview with Aaron Rosenthal of NSF, former 
head of NASA’s Financial Management Division. 
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Busineas Administration. For a variety of reasons, di^ropordonate amnnnt^ of 
power gravitated toward the Director of Space Flight Development (Silverstein) . 
Foot reasons are identifiable: position continuity, inherent poweis <rf individual 
P®®|^wais, the characterises of NASA’s program, and the personalities oi the 
individuals. It was a combination <rf these fact<»8 which led to the 
of Silventein’s power. 

Continuity: Silverstein; Dryden, the Deputy Administrator; and Siepert, 
DircctOT.^ the Office of Business Administration, held the same positions in 1961 
as they did in 1958. However, Siepert had come to NASA fnnn the outside. 
Dryden had come frran being Director oi NACA to Deputy Administrator of 
NASA. SOveistein held the same poadem in NASA that he had hdd fw 
several months in NAGA. Gle nn a n, on leave fnnn the Case Insdtute of Tech- 
ntdogy, became a “shOTt-dmer” as soon as the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
d<m came in sight The posidon of Associate Administrator was not filled undl 
mid-1959 and there was a turnover from Homer to Seamans in mid-1960. The 
original Director of Aeronautics and Space Research, Crowley, was 
by Abbott in mid-1959. The Director of Launch Vehicle Development, Major 
General Ostrander, was appointed in December 1959. 

Inherent powers: All three t<^ posidons were powerful ones. However, the 
power of Dryden (who rated high in continuity) was probably somewhat 

by the very nature of his being a deputy, a type of vice presidoit 

Characteristics of NASA*s program: TTie new and rapidly growing portkm 
of N^A’s space pn^iam, space flight devdopment, had been put under Silver- 
stein in 1958. Much of the activity in this area was centralized in Headquarters 
because the development centers (Goddard, STG, JPL) all lacked tme field 
cento characterisdes during NASA’s early years. Silverstein’s area swallowed 
the lion s share of NASA’s R&D and CoF budget, most of it being ^ent by 
ccmtract. The establishment d a separate Launch Vehicle Development Office 
helped restore a better balance, but only somewhat. The Director of Aenmaudcal 
and Space Research had the four large former NACA centers under him. Ordi- 
narily this would be a source of power, but the centers were relatively staUe, 
powerful in themselves, and somewhat independenL 

Personalitus: Silverstein was technically competent and aggressive, a nd quite 
successful in building a team of diligent assistants. He readily filled any vacuum 
^t may have developed. Because of the first three factenrs listed, the best coali- 
tion to achieve central contn^ would have been Glennan, Seamans, and Siepert. 
Howwer, Siepert believed in evoludonary organizadonal charge and 
in trying to force the establishment of a centralized control system during NASA’s 
eariy years. 

The es tablishm ent of the Office of Programs in June 1961 restored (or 
pabaps “moved” is a better word) the locus of power to NASA’s center. It 
did this by taking several of Silverstein’s key asastants and making them responsible 
to Associate Administrator Seamans. To help make the new Office of Programs 

215-892 0—66 15 
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effective, Siepert gave up the last hold he had on the budget function and his 
small budget office was split to pieces in staffing the Office of Programs. 

The five key appointments were as follows. The person chosen to head the 
Office of Programs was Silverstein’s Director of Program Planning and Coordi- 
nation, DeMarquis Wyatt. The head of the Project Review Division became 
William Fleming, who had been one of Wyatt’s principal asastants. To head 
the management reporting operation, Thomas Jenkins, another one of Wyatt’s 
assistants, was selected. (One reason for Silverstein’s strength was that Wyatt 
ran a good program planning and coordination operation for him.) 

Ralph Ulmer, head of Siepert’s budget office, was put in charge of facilities 
coordination. The person named to head the resource programing operation 
was the Bureau of the Budget’s NASA budget examiner, Don Cadle. 

The Office of Programs also absorbed the Office of Reliability and Quality 
Assurance headed by Landis Gephart. This Office dated from March 1960 and 
had been part of the Office of the Associate Administrator. 

The appointment of Wyatt, an engineer, to head the Office of Programs, 
rather than a finacial management person, was designed to make the move as 
palatable as possible to the Headquarters technical program offices, including the 
one headed by Silverstein. 

The establishment of the Office of Programs greatly strengthened the hand 
of the Associate Administrator in managing NASA’s internal affairs. The p^ple 
assigned to the Office of Programs soon became engaged in a variety of activities. 
Some activities were ad hoc in nature, such as the special studies and special 
analyses prepared for the Associate Administrator. Many were exploratory and 
experimental, such as working out relationships between the Office of Programs 
and other organizational units. Certain activities were inherited, such as the 
work associated with budget preparation and execution, and with the various 
management reporting systems. During 1 96 1 there were significant developments 
in program managcmcni which were tied closely to the Office of Programs. 
Most of these activities and developments were procedural rather than structural 
and are discussed elsewhere in this chapter.** 

The Office of Programs had to get off to a swift start, as problems were 
dumped in its lap right from the beginning. The fiscal year 1963 budget had 
to be prepared and the fiscal year 1962 budget (much larger than foreseen 6 
months earlier) executed. Manned lunar landing problems were complicated 
and took high priority. Facility construction was especially urgent and problems 
awiftfiated with it complex, 'ihe manned lunar landing time schedule made 
management reporting more important than ever. 

It was generaDy recognized that the establishment of the Office of Programs 
was only a partial solution to the general problem of reorganization. At the 
same time that derisions were being made on the establishment of the Office of 
Programs, a broader study was being undertaken on the fundamental questions 
of Headquarters’ division of responsibility and inter-installation relationships. 

“Sec. VI.A and Sec. VI.B. 
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III. OVERALL REORGANIZATION RESTUDHED 

During May, NASA’s specialists on organizational structure made a much 
more detailed analysis of NASA’s overall oiganizational structure than they had 
made earlier in Fctnuary. Their purpose was to come up with a more complete 
set of alternative structures that could be used as the ba^ fcx* making decisions 
on agency reorganization. They organized themselves into an inf onnal tadc force 
and generated numerous papers, organization charts, etc. Their work was sum- 
marized in a draft study dated June 12, 1961. 

A. Thm Junm 12 Staff Study 

The June 12 study is a landmark because it systematically depicted the 
status of NASA’s organizational problem after the Office oi P rograms had been 
established and after the May 25 i^rogiam acceleration had bem made puUic. 
This was revealed by its title, ^^ReapjMaising NASA’s Organizational Structure 
To Achieve the Objective of an Accdcrated Program.” 

Change in Tone* The Jime 12 study included many ideas, comments, 
proposed solutions, etc., cemtained in previous studies, but these took oa a new 
dimension in the face of a major program acceleration. For example, statements 
ccmceming NASA’s general dependence on outside organizations, such as the 
aerospace industry, DOD, and the universities, now were stated as matters of 
inmicdiatc arid prune concern. 

Program Retdignmeni Necessary. Apart from the change in tone, the 
major additional points made in the June 12 study were these: ( 1 ) NASA must 
assure that oiganizadonal arrangements for the manned space-flight program 
will accoimnodate the fnogram’s high-jHiority status, attract ffie necessary le^er- 
ship talent, and ensure utmost coordination with all su^^Kxting elements. Yet 
it will have to be an integrated part of the overall space program. (2) NASA 
must assure that the '^applicaticm” area (communications and meteorology) will 
be given a proper oiganizadcmal hcane. (3) Programs in life sciences, space 
sciences, advanced research, advanced technical devriopment, and launching, 
tracking, and communication support all have to be accommodated.” In effect, 
these three *^findings” said that the current arrangement had to be revised. 

The Headquarters-Fidd Center RdatUmddp ProUem. In the area of 
Headquaiters-fidd rdadonships, two points were made: there was too great a 
gulf between the centers and general management and the center directors were 
too far down in the mganizational hierarchy. The study went on to analyze 
the Headquartersr>field rdationship in great detail.^* Since this problem had been 

•^Thc draft study entitled **Reappraismg NASA’s Organizadonai Structure To Achieve 
the Objectives of aa Accelerated Program’* was undated. The cover memorandum written 
by John Young was dated June 12, 1961. 

•/Wd.,pp.6-12. 

• /hid., pp. 12-15, 
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the crux of almost all the organizational difficulties that NASA faced in the next 
2 years, it warrants considerable amplification. 

The Headquarters-field relationship problem as seen by NASA’s organiza- 
tional specialists was this : 

The then-current NASA practice of making the field centers subordinate to 
the Headquarters program directors (rather than to general ihanagement) gave 
rise to several problems. One has already been mentioned — the gulf between 
general management and the center. Another problem was that almost aD 
centers were multipurpose; that is, engaged in two or more types of activities 

siir.h as resea rrVi simnnrt terhnnlntrv simnnrt. nrniert mana.P’ement siinport, systems 

j — j ^ j - o r I * i 

and subsystems development, and space flight projects. The Headquarters office 
to which the center was responsible was less “multipurpose” and tended to restrict 
certain center activities which might be beneficial to the agency as a whole. 

Also, the current system gave inadequate recognition to the fact that . . 
the centers must be dealt with on two different but closely interrelated bases: 
a. General management of the centers as institutions and going concerns, b. Func- 
tional management of the same activities carried on at two or more centers. . . 

Complex and multifaceted functional management has built-in conflict prob- 
lems. These problems are not insurmountable, however, as long as a center 
manager, faced with functional crossfire, can have an easy access to a level of 
management that can authoritatively resolve conflicts. This was very difficult 
in NASA because the line of command was routed through parochial Headquarters 
program directors. 

The report suggested that the problem could be most easily solved by placing 
the NASA field centers directly under the general manager and by establishing 
smoothly functioning machinery to promote efficient functional management. 
Line authority would be simplified, and specialized functional relationships made 
no more complicated — a net gain, supposedly. 

One of Four Alternatives Preferred. This bias in favor of having center 
directors report directly to the Associate Administrator colors the remainder of the 
report, in which the pros and cons of four alternative organizational arrangements 
were presented. Only one of the alternative arrangements would accommodate 
all the basic problem areas delineated. The Headquarters organization had to 
give due consideration to manned space flight and application without causing 
life sciences, space sciences, advanced research, advanc^ technical development, 
and launching, tracking, and communication support to suffer. The field centers 
would have to report directly to general management. 

The alternative which incorporated these features was called “Alternative 
D.” Other alternatives were presented as being only partial solutions to the 
problems that NASA faced. The November 1 reorganization conformed quite 
closely to Alternative D. 

"" Ibid., p. 13. Sec alio J. Casper, •'Functional Management in NASA,” historical note 
No. 53. 
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B. Til* SflvMstein Alt«mativ» 


Ncme of the alternatives proposed in the June 12 study gave the manned 
^ace flight program a position of power in the agency cominensurate with the 
a m ou nt a( mcmey that would be poured into it. None them suggested that the 
manned ^pace flight pfX)gram diould be given a semiauttMiomous poodon in the 
agency which would set it apart from other agency activity. As early as April, Abe 
Silverstein suggested that the manned lunar landii^ could be bek achiev^ by 
giving the job to a semiautonomous bureau in NASA with almost axl^)lete self- 
sufficiency in terms oi overhead staff.** 

This approach flew in the opposite direction die school ci thought that the 
bureau apjHoach was undesirable and the locus of power in NASA should be 
centered in general management. 

The high priority asagned to the maimed program gave weight to the Silver- 
stein ^{Hoach. This was recognized by NASA’s (Nganizaticmal ^lecialists. When 
the June 12 study was revised in August, an alternative similar to the Silverstein 
approach was incorpraated in iL 

The Silverstein concept emphasized the importance of pn^pram objectives 
in deteimmmg an <»ganization’s structure. This was also recognized by NASA’s 
qiedahsts cm organizational structure in their August revision. They quot«l 
a{q>rovingly frtnn a textbook in public administratiim: “One of the most im- 
portant reasems why activities are grouped in particular ways h to secure imphaais 
on what are ccmceived to be die most important aspects a governmental 
pn^ram.” ** 


Ih view of the important relationship between the program cd an agency and 
its (Hganizatum, it would be wdl to describe certain program developments durii^ 
the summer and fall of 1961 before examining the November 1 reorganization 
and the August study and odier events leading direedy to iL The discussion of 
NASA’s program in the section which follows focuses on key decisions related to 
the manned lunar landing program. 


IV. PtOGRAM DEVELOPMENTS FOLLOWING THE MAY DECISK>N 

The March and May bucket amendments accelerated NASA’s pogram ovar 
a broad fronL There is little doubt, however, that the maimed lunar landing was 
the focal point around vdiich most agency activity revolved. The feasibility of the 
lunar landing had been established in the February 1961 report of die Manned 
Lunar T^anding Task F(»te (the Low Committee) which had been established by 

*’The so-called Sihrentein ^proach, has been pieced together from a varietjr of sources, 
most of it through interviews. 

” The quotation is from Simon, Smidiburg, and Thompson, Public Administration (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. Ifis. The Aug. 7, 1961, staff study in which it was quoted is 
cited later in the chapter. 
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Glennan on January 6, 1961. This section examines the developments designed 
to get the manned lunar landing program off to the fastest possible start.^^ 

Three distinct areas of activity can be discerned following the May manned 
lunar landing decision. First of all, planning studies had to be completed to form 
the basis for action. Two action areas then moved forward in parallel. One 
involved in-house facilities, the other out-of-house R&D contracts. By the end of 
1 961 all key program decisions had been made. 


A. Planning Studies 

Two planning studies were especially important. One was the Fleming 
Report on the overall manned lunar landing mission; the other was the Golovin 
Study on launch vehicles for the manned lunar landing. 

The Fleming Report, On May 2, 1961, the Associate Adrninistrator 
appointed an ad hoc task group to make an intensive study of what had to be 
done, and when, if the manned lunar landing was to be accomplished within the 
6J4- to 8^-year time frame hoped for.®^ Intermediate goals were to be delineated 
as well as pacing items and major decision points. The study was to be used as 
the basis for realistic program and budget planning. The study was to be based 
on a direct ascent to the moon using one large vehicle rather than the rendezvous 
method using several not-so-large vehicles. 

The task group, chaired by William Fleming of NASA Headquarters, made 
its report (classified “Confidential”) on June 16. The report, called the Fleming 
Report, concluded that the manned lunar mission could be performed within the 
time frame hoped for.®® The chief pacing items were declared to be the first, or 
booster, stage of the launch vehicle and facilities for static testing the booster and 
launching it. (It turned out that the spacecraft was the chief pacing item.) 
Early attention would have to be given to acquiring information on the effects 
of solar flare radiation and lunar surface characteristics, since spacecraft design 
would be directly affected. The report made special mention of the need for a 
strong management organization. 

The job of the Fleming Committee had been a difficult one. Over 2,000 
separate progress events had to be dovetailed, and most of them were highly inter- 
dependent. A special technique (called PERT) for synthesizing sequential but 
interrelated events was used. NASA’s existing program was dovetailed with the 
accelerated manned lunar landing program. 

The Fleming Report provided a sufficient basis for taking certain actions in 

“ For perspective on NASA’s overall program plans for fiscal year 1962, the reader is referred 
to Table 6-1 in Ch. 6. 

““NASA Lunar Program and Large Booster Chronology*’ (Draft), HHN-33, prepared 
by the NASA Historical Staff, Mar. 15, 1964. 

* The work and findings of the task force were briefly described by Dryden in a speech, 
entitled "The National and International Significance of the Lunar Exploration Program,” 
delivered at an AAAS meeting in Denver, Colo., Dec. 29, 1961. (Sec NASA News Release 
61-286.) 
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the area of spacecraft devdopment and facility cemstruedon. The biggest qucs> 
turn not answered by the Fleming Report concerned the detailed configuration of 
the launch vehicle to be used. 

The Gdotm Study. On May 25, NASA cstaUished a task group to study 
the launch-vehicle problem. Its report (the Lundin Rqx»t) on June 10 was 
aj^)arently inamclusiv^ because tm July 20 a more elaborate study was undertaken 
under the cognizance ci both NASA and DOD.** This jeant study, cochaired by 
Dr. Niched Golovin oi NASA and Dr. Laurence Kavanau of DOD, was to 
take a look at the entire national launch vehicle {nogram, not only in omnectiem 
with the manned lunar landing |Hogram but also in connection with aU NASA 
and DOD needs for die next 10 years. 

The joint committee making the study, the Large Launch Vehicle Planning 
Group, worked over a 4Hn<xith period and was mentioned in the trade press as 
the Golovin Committee. It socm recognized that the large vehicle amcept (called 
Nova), upon vdiich the Flemir^ Report rdied, posed technical and reliability 
jwoblems too immense to pennh meeting the time schedule. Thus serious con- 
sideration was given to the use ci the rendezvous technique using two ca* mote 
“Nova Juniors” ca “Advanced Saturns.” ” The Gdovin Committee made its 
final report in December 1961. By then the direct-ascent approach using Nova 
had bea |»etty wdl discarded in favenr d an earth-ortHtal rendezvous ap{m>ach 
using an Advanced Saturn. 

Even though not all technical dedsuHis had been made on the launch vdiicle 
for the manned lunar landing, NASA, on the basis of die Fleming Rqxirt and 
preliminary reptarts (m launch vehicles, was able to go ahead and take certain 
initial actions on testing facilities, launching facilities, qiacecraft contracts, and 
certain launch vdiicle hardware contracts. 

B. Facility Problems Attaeked 

Even though U.S. industry would be called (m to do much of the weafe on 
the manned lunar landing, a fair amount of in-house expansion was deemed 
necessary. 

Facility construction was given very higfi priority because leadtimes were 
very long, especially for launching facilities, and the facility had to be constructed 
before h could be put to weak. By the end of October, four important deensions 
on facilities had been made. One had been ccmtemjdated for scane time, the 
othen were made in a matter cd weeks. 

Mamed Spacecraft Center Established. Since late 1960, NASA was con- 
cerned with its inadequate facilities for manned ^ace-fli^t training and opera- 
tions. NASA’s Space Task Group, the field element carryii^ out Project Mer- 

•Ibid.,p.3. 

” New York Times, Oct. 8, 1961, p. 35. It should be noted that the so-called Heaton Report 
of September 1961 it pertinent here. No information on the clasafied Heaton Report was 
obtained. 
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cuiy, was housed at NASA’s Langley Research Center in Virginia. Gleiman 
had favored converting NASA’s Ames Research Center in California to a manned 
flight laboratory.*® After Webb became Administrator, NASA asked (in its 
March 1961 request) for money for a new laboratory but BOB disallowed it.** 
However, $28 million was approved in the May amendment. Work was begun 
almost immediately on selecting a site for the new field center, althou^ public 
announcement of the site selection activity was not announced until after the 
Appropriation Act was passed in August.*® On September 1, NASA asked 
the Army Corps of Engineers to manage the construction of the new maimed 
snacecraft renter in Housinn O" ScDtember 19, NASA announced that the 

A k * 

new center would be located near Houston, Tex.** There was considerable specu- 
lation that the selection of the Houston site was influenced by the fact that a 
Texan, Lyndon Johnson, was Vice President and Chairman of the Space Council 
and that a Houston Congressman, Albert Thomas, was the chairman of the 
House Independent Oflices Appropriations Subcommittee, the subcommittee 
handling NASA appropriations.** 

The chief responsibilities of the new center (called the Manned Spacecraft 
Center, or MSC) were to engage in manned spaicecraft research and develop- 
ment, to [flan the manned flight missions, to train the astronauts, and finally to 
conduct the flight missions. 

A 2j4-ycar construction program was begun in late 1961. By the middle 
of 1962, the new Center, formed from the Space Task Group formerly housed 
at the Langley Research Center, was moved into temporary quarters in Houston.** 

Launching Site Selected, A more expensive activity was building the 
la unching facilities for the very large vehicles needed for the manned lunar landing. 
Leadtime on launch facilities was especially long and NASA moved very rapidly 
in selecting the site. In June, a NASA-DOD survey team was established to 
study launch problems and evaluate potential sites. The resulting report (the 
Debus-Davis Report ) was dated July 3 1 , 1 96 1 .** In early August the choices were 
narrowed down and on August 24 it was announced that the Cape Canaveral area 
had been selected as the site from which the American astronauts would be 

”” Interview with T. Keith Glennan, Jan. 18, 1964. 

• Sec Ch. 6. 

" See the report of Webb’s meeting with Senator Byrd and others from Virginia on July 26, 
1 96 1 , in the Newport News Daily Press, July 2 7, 1 96 1 . 

^ NASA Historical Staff is presently preparing **The Decision To Use Army Engineers for 
Management of New Construction” (HHN~17). 

"NASA News Release No. 61-207, Sept. 19, 1961. For a detailed account of Houston’s 
selection, sec Stephen B. Oates, “NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas,” The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January 1964, pp. 350-375. 

" Sec the Oates article just cited. 

** Grimwood, Project Mercury: A Chronology, p. 168. Cf. U.S. Congress, House, Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, Master Planning of NASA Installations (H. Rept. No. 167), 
Mar. 15, 1965. 

" “NASA-DOD Joint Report on Facilities and Resources Required at T/au^’^^h Site To 
Support NASA Manned Lunar Landing Program, Phase I,” July 31, 1961. 
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launched cm the flight to the Hand in hand with the election of r!ap <« 

Canaveral was the necessity for a sizable enlargement of the then-existing launch 
area. On September 1, NASA asked Congress to authorize the purchased^ 80,000 
acres of land (m Merritt Island immediately to the north <rf the wnsring area.*^ 

On S^tember 21, Wriib requested the Army Corps ci Ei^ineeis to under- 
take this land acquisiticHi.^ Congress adjourned befcxe any authorization was 
e n acted. Without the authorizatkm, NASA could not ask fn* an appro|Hiati<xi. 
Yet land acquhdtion had to get underway immediately. NASA went ahead and 
used its rqjrograming authority to b^pn acquisiticHi before the end of 1961." 

Vduclt Fabrieatum and Test Site Sdected, In September NASA an- 
nounced that it would take over an unused Government mannfarturing plant- In 
Michoud (near New Orleans), La., and convert it into a lannrh vehicle assembly 
plant to be used by NASA industrial contractcHs in tbdr launch vehicle fahriratinn 
operatirai.” By renovating an exisdng plant, NASA would not have to pay a 
contractor to build or modify its own private facilities. Furthermore, the plant 
was large enough to acccmimcxlate several contractcHs working m different but 
interrelated boosters. Having this activity under one ro(ff would facilitate the 
supervision of the contracUHs’ activity by the Marshall Center, of which the 
Michoud plant was to be an extensicm. Ihe fdant had been built late in World 
War II but not really used until the Korean War when Chrysler Cotp. 
manufactured tanka there. 

A key asset of the plant was that it was located <xi a water tran^XHtaticm 
route to the Gulf of Mexico, an important consideration in the transport of large 
boosters to Cape CanaveraL 

After boosters are assembled, they have to be test fired. The fnginra going 
into the boosters also have to be tested. In October, NASA armounced that it 
was going to establish a Government owned and operated central test facility near 
the Michoud plant across the State line in southwestern Missisrippi.*^ The 
Missisappi Test Facility, as it was named, was also to be an extensifgi of the 
Marshall Center. A water route cramected the test facility and the Michoud 
{dant and thus there was a water cormection with Cape Canaveral on the Florida 
coast 


** The dedaon was m ad e on Aug. 18. U.S. Congrea, Senate, Committee on Aiqnopriatioiif, 
Steond SuppUmtntal Appropriation KU for 1962, Hearings on H.R. 11038, 87di Cemg., 2d 
sess. (Washington: GPO, 1962), p. 148 (hereafter dted as Senate Ifearings, Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation BUI for 1962). 

"U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sdences, Amending the 
NASA Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1962, Hearing on S. 2481, 1, 1961, 87th Cong., 

1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1961). At the hearing NASA revealed how the selection 
been made. 

• Letter from NASA Administrator Wd* to Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Chief of Engineers, 
U.S.A., Sept. 12, 1961. 

* NASA transferred funds frmn its R&D account to its CoF account It had to advance 
money to the Army Corps of Engineers, which acted as NASA’s agent in carrying out the land 
acquisition action. The authorizatitm-appropriation difficulty was straightened out during 1%2. 
See Senate Hearings, Second Supplemental Appropriation Ml for 1962, p. 154. 

"NASA News Release 61-201, Sept 7, 1961. 

"NASA News Release 61-236, Oct 25, 1961. 
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NASA pointed out that the manned lunar landing program was being carried 
out in a year-roimd warm-weather area bordering the Gulf of Mexico (Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida). Needless to say, the area would 
benefit greatly by the economic stimulus afforded. 

By the middle of October, decisions had been made on: (1) the location 
of a new manned spacecraft center; (2) the launch ate of the manned lunar 
launchings and its expansion; (3) a large launch vehicle assembly installation; 
and (4) an engine and booster testing facility. 

NASA’s field installation pattern, viewed geographically, underwent few 
changes over the course of the next 2 years. 

By December, NASA had also determined to use the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers to manage its construction of new facilities which had to be c<»npleted on 
schedule and could exploit the experience of the Corps in serving the Air Force 
on missile site construction.’’ 

C. Major Mannod Lunar Landing Contractors Seloctod 

On the basis of numerous studies carried on both in-house and by contract 
begiiming in 1959, NASA felt certain that ground and flight hardware could be 
developed, within the existing state of the engineering arts, and that methods of 
operation could be perfected to successfully accomplish the maimed lunar landing 
by the end of the decade. Even though configuration of the launch vehicles to be 
used had not been finalized, NASA felt it knew enough to bring contractors on 
board. 

In July 1961, NASA conducted a NASA-industry conference on the Apollo 
project (the name given the manned lunar landing program) attended by 1,200 
representatives from 300 companies.” Industry was briefed on what it would be 
called upon to do. 

In August a much smaller number of firms was briefed on detailed require- 
ments for the Apollo spacecraft.” In September several firms were invited to 
bid on various major hardware systems. 

In early October, five firms submitted proposals for the development of the 
ApoDo spacecraft.” In November, NASA announced that North American 
Aviation had been selected as prime contractor for the very important job.” 

The configuration of the launch vehicle to do the manned lunar landing 
mission was decided upon in late 1961. The largest vehicle under development, 
the Saturn, was not large enough for this purpose. The extremely large vehicle 

"NASA’* view of placing responsibility for construction contracting of new facilities on 
the Army Corps of Engineers was contained in a letter from the Director of Administration 
(Siepert) to the Chief of Engineers, U.S.A. (Wilson), Dec. 12, 1961. 

"NASA, Sixth Semiannual Report, p. 26. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"NASA News Release 61-263, Nov. 28, 1961. 
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necessary to accomplish the manned lunar landing using the direct*ascent 
approach was deemed to be too great a step forward from the Saturn. The 
decisim taken at this time, therefore, was to combine a somewhat smaller vehicle 
widi s(Hne f<»m oi rendezvous in ^ace. By the end of the year, the configuration 
of a vehicle called the Advanced Saturn (which evdved into Saturn V) was 
tentatively agreed upon.’^ Three contractcxs were sdected to build it In 
December, Boeing was selected to build the first, or booster, stage, and Douglas 
was selected to build the third stage, a modificatiem of the secemd stage oi the 
smaller Saturn which it was also building.” Earlier, in September, North Amer- 
ican had been sdected to build a stage which became tte second stage of the 
Advanced Saturn.” The sdectkm ot Boeing, Dou^as, and North American 
eventually resulted in contracts wortii tullicns of ddlars. 


V. THE NOVEMBER 1, 1961, REORGANIZATION 

The digresdon on the maimed lunar landing pn^ram was designed to give 
a m<He realistic setting fw the NASA rec»ganization aimounced (m September 
24, 1961, and effective November 1.” The account dearly indicated that ded- 
sioia (m agency reorganization were cmly a portion d the large number d 
impevtant decisions being made at the time. 

Earlier in this chapter the course of remganization was traced fitan early 
1961 to the middle of June. The analytical activity of NASA’s specialists cm 
cMganizational matters was emphasized, caibninating in the June 12 staff study. 
Menticm was made ctf a reorganizatiem plan, labded “the Silverstein approach,” 
which induded features that conflicted widi the alternatives proposed elsewhere.*^ 
During the period fdlowing the June 12 study, a certain amount c^ dis- 
cussion and argument led to a revision of the June 12 study. The revised study, 
dated August 7, incorporated many d the features of the Silverstein approach. 
The August 7 reviaon can be viewed as the “mature” document upcm which 
die November 1 reoiganizaticm was basecL 

Before Icmldng at the August 7 revisiem in detail, it would be well to briefly 
review the argument that must have been going on in NASA Headquarters at 
the time. NASA’s drift toward becoming an agency made up of several some- 
what autoncmious bureaus was to be nipped by the determination erf NASA’s 
general management to assert itadf as the basic pcdky-maldng and ixogram^ 
integrating element in NASA. The establishment of the Office of Prog ram s 
was to have supplied the chief means by which this central ccmtrol could be 
made possible. However, the ti^t timetable of the maimed lunar landing pro- 

*'NASA, Sixth Smianntul Rtport, p. 9. 

■NASA News Releases 61-281 (Dec. 15, 1961) and 61-284 (Dec. 20, 1961). 

■NASA News Rdease 61-203, Sept. 11, 1961. 

■NASA News Release 61-213, Sept. 24, 1961. 

■ The so-called “Silverstein approach” was worked up by some of the same persons who had 
worked on the other studies. 
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gram, which got its green light in May, immediately suggested the need for a 
fast-paced program under powerful leadership. 

The record does not reveal whether there was a lineup of officials on one 
side or the other. Top management would tend to favor integrating the manned 
space flight program into NASA’s overall program, whereas program managers, 
seeking maximum operating freedom, would tend to favor a separation of the 
manned program from the rest of NASA. Since Silverstein was regarded as 
one of the most likely persons to head the manned space flight program, his 
point of view had to be taken into consideration. The specialists on organiza- 
tional problems took the top-management position for the most part — ^in fact, 
they probably took the lead in convincing general management of its desirability. 
The August 7 study reveals, however, that second thoughts developed; the study 
does a remarkable job in steering a middle course between the two basic positions. 


A. The August 7 Staff Study 

The August 7 study attempted to answer the question, How can NASA 
achieve a centralization of power in the hands of general management and at 
the same time give manned flight activities the authority and freedom necessary 
to accomplish the manned lunar landing? 

The following is a summary of what was new in the August 7 study when 
compared to the June 12 study. 

Basic Management Concepts DeUneated.^^ It was recommended that 
several basic management concepts be adopted by NASA to promote imple- 
mentation of its accelerated space program : ( 1 ) The concept of program imbal- 
ance. NASA would have to recognize that manned space flight will have to be 
given special treatment, including a degree of freedom not given other program 
areas. (2) NASA would have to establish open and direct communications 
(i.e., shortest communication routes) with minimum delays at all points. The 
study implied that this is something that does not come naturally but has to be 
worked on. (3) The concept of functional management. This was a favorite 
concept of NASA’s organizational sp>ecialists : 

A functional manager’s responsibilities are those delegated by general manage- 
ment to a functional specialist to oversee and direct a program or activity wherever 
it may be located in the organization structure. The functional manager has certain 
specified responsibilities for the performance of counterpart activities in headquarters 
and in the field establishment. . . . Proper application of functional management 
reduces to a marked degree the approval processes by the staff around the official to 
whom a given center may report.** 

(4) Overall systems integration must be emphasized. This meant that attention 

• “Organizing To Achieve the Objectives of an Accelerated Civilian Space Program,” Aug. 
7, 1961 (Draft). 

pp. 6-12. 

Ibid., pp. 8-9. (Functional management is covered in more detail later in this section.) 
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must be paid to systems engineering — the specialty of integrating subsystems- (In 
the case of the manned lunar landing, the subsystems would be the vdiicle, the 
spacecraft, and certain otiicr supporting items.) (5) Clearance and ap|Mnoval 
procedures must be efficient 

NASA in a short period oi less dian 3 years acquired «nfmg ‘*bureaucnitic 
practices” which generally come much later in die historical development of an 
i»ganization. Many of ^ese practices fall in the area of clearance and approval 
procedures. In order to accomplish the proposed objectives within the tight timg 
limitations, it is absolutely necessary that these procedures be reduced to the minimum 
essential to prudent management** 

Structural Aliemaiwes Presented. A major addition was made to the four 
alternative jdans presented in the June study.®* Incorporating the Silverstein ap» 
proach, a pdan was presented in which NASA would have two associate admin* 
istrators in stead of one. One of them would be in charge of manned space flight, 
the other would be in charge of everything else. Some NASA field centers would 
report to one associate administrator, the others would report to the other associate 
adininistrator. 

Ways and Means of Expediting the Manned Lunar Landing Program.*^ 
In line with the concept of program imbalance, the August 7 study suggested 
that the m a nne d fli^t {Hogram would have to be given q>ecial powers not given 
to the other programs. 

The report recommended that the director ci the manned flight area be 
ddegated substantial discretionary powers in such matters as budgeting, procure 
ment, reprograming, altering facilities, etc. Special priorities, both external 
(related to the Nation’s DX system) and internal, would have to be assigned to 
all projects of the manned lunar landing program. Interagency agreements might 
have to be altered or new ones entered into. Certain supporting services mig^t 
have to be wholly within the control of the manned flight office. Other s^ency- 
wide supporting services might have to be subject to manned space*fligfat priorities. 

Narrowing the Choices.^ In omtrast with the June study, NASA’s orgam- 
zational specialists were much less inclined to advocate the alternative (labeled 
Alternative D”) providing for maximum centralized contrd. Nor were they 
willing to make a ccHnpkte turnabout and advocate the full bureau a^^roach 
which has been termed the "^Silverstein aj^roach.” Being administrative realists, 
they advocated a com^xomise mixture of the two (see the next paragraph). 
Although Alternative D was closest to what was finally decided upon, it is worth 
noting that the plan advocated in the August 7 study bore many similarities to 
the November 1, 1961, reorganization after it had been modified several times 
during 1962. 

•Ibid,, pp. 11-12. 

•Ibid,, pp. 55-60. 

•Ibid,, pp. 61-76. 

•ibid,, pp. 77-65. 
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Thus it is possible to delineate three distinct approaches to the problem of 
NASA reorganization : ( 1 ) The top-management approach, with program plan- 
ning and integration placed in the hands of general management to which all the 
field centers would report; (2) the Silverstein approach, with manned space 
flight placed under a high-level official to which the pertinent field centers would 
report; and (3) what might be termed the “Young approach,” a compromise 
in which the director of manned space flight would be a “first among equals” to 
which the key field centers concerned with the manned program would report, 
with all other field centers reporting to general management (which would also 
li 3 .vc 2 . IsLTg^c role iii overall siiici iiitc^rsXicn ) . As stated before, 

the rcoi^anization plan decided upon adhered quite closely to what has been 
termed the “top-management approach/’ 

Relationships Within the Structure. Getting the formal structure straight- 
ened out was only part of the problem. Certain intra-agency relationships flowed 
automatically from the formal structure; others did not. When the formal 
organization was announced in September, several relationships had not been 
worked out. There is a school of thought which holds that some relationships 
never did get worked out and that the 1963 reorganization was a manifestation 
of this.®® 

The core of the relationship problem was a problem prevalent in most large 
organizations; namely, the impossibility of maintaining perfect unity of command 
(i.e., a situation where there are straight-line relationships up and down a pyra- 
midal hierarchy). Relationships in a large organization more often resemble a 
lattice (rather than a pyramid) in which there arc vertical, diagonal, and hori- 
zontal relationships.^® It is customary to think of two management systems work- 
ing simultaneously — the general management system which embraces the overall, 
ageneywide command line coming down from the apex of the agency, and the 
specialized function-management system, which is particularistic and technical 
and which may or may not be ageneywide. 

Functional Management. TTic concept of functional management was 
thought of by NASA’s specialists on organizational matters as an important key 
to a smoothly operating system of intra-organizational relationships. It is a frank 
declaration Aat workers get orders from more than one individual and that this 
is normal, necessary, and workable. It declares that the specialist has got a job 
to do and it is impossible to do it by. working through a single command channel 
running down from the top of the agency. 

The functional manager is the person responsible for carrying out certain 
functions. A function can be viewed here as a distinct and specialized facet of 
operations as a whole. Typical examples are personnel, budgeting, accounting, 
auditing, and procurement. In addition, there may be functions peculiar to a 
particular agency — ^in NASA’s case, functions such as data acquisition, spacecraft 
tracking, spacecraft launch vehicle development, and launching operations. It 

•• The author’s general impression based on many interviews with NASA officials. 

NASA’s organizational specialists used the term “matrix” rather than “lattice.” 
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could be argued in a general way that everyone below the very tqp level of general 
management is a functional specialist 

The ^ledalists engaged in the agency’s prime activity (in NASA’s case, qiace 
research and development) usually have a special direct-line relationship with 
top m a na gement Specialists not on this direct line of command have a crossed 
or latticed relationship with the rest of the agency. 

The key question is: To what extent does the person in the direct-4ine 
r el a tionshi p have to take orders from someone positioned <m die latHce outside 
of the direct line? This would be an especially acute question if the reoigani- 
zatkm oi NASA were to move toward {facing all fidd centers directly under 
the general manager, since all (rf Headquarters would then be outside of tin 
primary direct-line relaticmship and lattice relationships would be widely {ncvalent. 
S<xne type of legiti mizatio n of the lattice relationship was necessary. This was 
done {nimarily through a functional management system. 

NASA’s ^jcdalists on organizational matters devoted much effort to con- 
structing a workable functional management system for NASA. It went through 
many drafts and was sdll in the process of formulatim when the November 
organization went into effect.’^ 


B. Oatans of Hio Nevombor 1, 1961, Roorgonizotien 

Wdib declared that the two majOT objectives of the reorganization were to 
r ealign He ad q uarters program offices “to provide dearer focus g^reater 
emjdiasis on NASA’s major |xograms,’’ and to provide center “an m- 

creased voice in pdicy making and program dedsums.’’ ” 

The most significant features of die NASA reorganization were there: 

1. All of NASA’s fidd centers (with the exception of the Western Operatums 
Office — ^a contract administration office) were put direedy under the Associate 
Administrator (Seamans). To help him in supervising the field centers, the 
position of Deputy Associate Administrator was created (Dixem). 

2. The former Headquarters program offices of: (a) Advanced Research 
Programs (Abbott); (b) Space Flight Programs (Silverstein) ; (c) Tjumrh 
Vehicle Programs (Osdander/Dixon) ; and (d) Life Sdence Prt^rsuns (Road- 
man) were abdished. 

3. Four new Headquarters program offices were established: (a) Advanced 
Research and Technology (Abbott); {b) Space Sciences (Newdl, formerly 
Silverstein’s deputy) ; (c) Maimed Space Flight (Holmes, a new a|^)ointee from 
RCA); and (d) Applications (vacant). 

4. An agencywide support office called ‘Tracking and Data Acqumdon’’ 
was established (Buckley). 

^This is discussed in more detail in the next subsection, endded ‘‘Unfinished Business.*’ 
Cf. J. Gasper, “Funcdcmal Management in NASA,*’ historical note No. 53. 

’^NASA News Release 61-213, Sept. 24, 1961, op. eit. 
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5. The Office of Technical Information and Educational Programs, formerly 
under the Associate Administrator, and the Office of Public Information, formerly 
imder the Administrator, were placed under an Assistant Administrator for Public 
AflFairs (Cox) who was directly under the Administrator. 

6. Other Headquarters offices were changed very little except that the Office 
of Research Grants and Contracts was moved from the Office of Administration 
to the newly formed Office of Space Sciences. 

These changes are shown very clearly in the following three organization 
charts. Figure 7-1 is the last chart signed by Glennan before he left NASA 
in January 196L Figure 7—2 shows the important change made in June by 
the creation of the Office of Programs and the renaming of the Office of Business 
Administration. Figure 7-3 depicts NASA organization on November 1, 1961, 

It is readily apparent that the reorganization decided upon was far removed 
from that advocated by Silverstein. It is generally known that he was offered the 
position of Director of Manned Space Flight, but declined it because he felt that 
he could not accomplish the manned lunar landing objectives with the type of 
oiganization adopted. Instead, he accepted the directorship of NASA’s Lewis 
Research Center in Cleveland where he had been Deputy Director prior to coming 
to NACA Headquarters in 1958. 

NASA Leadership^ November i, 1961. The personnel changes accom- 
panying the reorganization reshuffled NASA leadership somewhat with the net 
result of slightly diluting the old NACA influence. The officials comprising 
NASA’s top two echelons can be divided into six groupings based on whether they 
had once been part of NACA, whether Glennan had brought them in from the 
outside, whether Webb had brought them in, and whether the official was in 
Headquarters or a field center : 



NACA 

Glennan 

Webb 

Headquarters 

Dryden 

Seamans 

•Dixon 


Abbott 

•Newell 

•Holmes 


*Wyatt 

•Buckley 

Dembling 

Siepert 

Johnson 

Hyatt 

Frutkin 

•Cox 

Field 

Gilruth 

Goett 

Silverstein 

Thompson 

DeFrance 

Bikle 

Krieger 

von Braun 


^Entered top echelons under Webb, 
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Headquarters Realigned. One of the most important features of the Novem- 
ber 1 reorganization was a rather extensive r eshufflin g of the technical program 
offices in Headquarters. The four existing offices were abolished. The Office of 
Advanced Research Programs (OARP), the old NAG A core, numbered about 
70 and had been responsible for Aeronautical and Astronautical Research of the 
advanced variety, largely done in-house. The Office of Space Flight Programs 
(OSFP) numbered about 105 and had been responsible for the development of 
spacecraft and their flight programs. The Office of Launch Vehicle Programs 
(OLVP) numbered about 70 and had been responsible for the development of 
launch vehicles and their flight tests. The Office of Life Science Programs 
(OLSP) numbered under 20 and had been responsible for an uncertain NASA 
life science program. 

These four program offices were replaced by four new program offices and an 
agencywide support office. This realignment involved a dozen interoffice shifts. 
The five new offices were: The Office of Advanced Research and Technidogy 
(OART) absorbed the old OARP, plus an advanced technology unit of the 
OSFP and the nuclear propulsion research program of OLVP. The Office of 
Space Sciences (OSS) absorbed about half of the old OSFP, plus the “small” 
launch vehicle programs of OLVP, plus some of the bioscience activity of OLSP, 
plus the Office of Research Grants and Contracts which had been part of the 
Office of Administration. The Office of Applications (OA) absorbed the com- 
munications and meteorological programs of the old OSFP. The Office erf 
Manned Space Flight (OMSF) represented the most significant organizational 
change. It absorbed most of the large vehicle and engine development programs 
of OLVP, much of the life science activity of OLSP, and all of the maimed 
flight program (primarily Project Mercury) of OSFP. The Office of Tracking 
and Data Acquisition (OTDA), the agencywide support office, absorbed the 
Space Flight Operation’s Office of OSFP. Graphically the realignment of offices 
and people is shown in figure 7—4.’* 

Since neither the old nor the new arrangements were “pure” forms, it is diffi- 
cult to say that there was a conscious shift from one organizational basis to 
another basis. It is possible to discern a shift from an organization in which vari- 
ous “means” were put into different categories, to one in which program objectives 
or “ends” were the main basis for division. The reorganization 2 years later con- 
tinued the second approach. 

Headquarters-Field Relationships. Of equal importance to the realignment 
of program offices in Headquarters was the change in the way the field installa- 
tions were related to Headquarters. Before the reorganization, the field centers 
reported to various Headquarters program offices. After the reorganization, they 
reported to the general manager, the Associate Administrator. This chimge meant 
several things. One was that the field center directors were raised a notch in the 

'’'Prepared from data in the Sept. 30 and Nov. 1, 1961, Headquarters Position Complement 
Lists. There are several minor discrepancies. 
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agency’s hierarchy. Secondly, it meant that the field centcis now looked to gen- 
eral management for their resources (money and manpower) and to the Head- 
quarters program offices for program direction. The program ofiSces cemtinued 
to be respcmsible for program goals and progress, but their authority did not extend 
over the allocation of the resources being used to carry out the programs. In re- 
source allocation matters, they took on the appearance of staff offices to the Associ- 
ate Administrator. It is difficult to describe precisely how subsequent practice 
worked out; formal myth and informal practice clouded thir^ considerably. 
NASA made “adjustments” in the arrangement over the next 2 years. In Novem- 
ber 1 963 it was signficantly altered by an overall agency reorganizariem. 


C. Unfinished Business 

To promulgate a new organizational structure is one thing; to make it work 
is much mc»re difficult. The November reoi^anizaticm was drastic enough to 
require a rcwctt’king of many basic intra-agency relationships. These relaticm- 
ships were still in the process of being worked out when the reoi^anization went 
into effect. 

This whole area was exceedingly thorny and it is difficult to fit all the parts 
together, to say nothing of delineating the parts in the first place. At least four 
separate relationships were of concern : the relationship between the field centers 
and the general manager; between the field centers and the Headquarters program 
offices; between the field centers and the Office of Admiiiistration; and the flow of 
work between and among all units of the agency. 
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The flow of work involved procedures governing the flow of paper. These 
procedures are discussed later in this chapter. 

The other relationships involved more than a flow of paper and the approval 
and concurrence actions tied thereto. Involved was the whole concept of giving 
and taking orders; the responsiveness to influence, both formal and informal; 
and the effectiveness of whatever paper-flow systems were devised. 

The first requirement that had to be satisfied was the need for formal state- 
ments on basic intra-agency relationships. These statements were worked on 
during the summer and fall of 1961.^^ Not until June 15, 1962, were satisfactory 
versions issued as a part of NASA’s Management Manual.” Even then they 
were labeled ••informational.” 

The statements, two in number, were first drafted in July 1961. They were 
rewritten numerous times and an outside management expert was hired to com- 
ment on them.” It is virtually impossible to trace the changes that took place 
from draft to draft. What follows is a summary of the final version issued in 
June 1962. 

The first statement, entitled “General Responsibilities and Functions of a 
NASA Headquarters Program Director,” applied to the Directors of the Head- 
quarters Offices of Manned Space Flight, Space Sciences, Application, Advanced 
Research and Technology, and Tracking and Data Acquisition.^^ It pointed out 
that these directors were both “advisers” and “operators.” “He is the principal 
adviser to the Associate Administrator in regard to his assigned program area” 
and “He is the principal headquarters operating official in regard to management 
of his assigned program.” 

One sentence pinpoints very well the director’s relationship with the field 
centers. “Within authorities delegated by the Associate Administrator, he directs 
his assigned program by working directly with center directors and their project 

The great difficulty in preparing the formal statements was indicated by the large number 
of draft statements that were prepared. Here is a list of some of them: 

**The Responsibility of the Office of Administration for Counterpart Activities in the 
Research and Space Flight Centers,” June 19, 1961. 

‘‘Management of Technical and Administrative Activities in the Research and Space Flight 
Centers,” July 13, 1961. 

“Responsibilities and Authorities of a NASA Headquarters Technical Program Director,” 
Sept 25, 1961. 

“General Responsibilities and Functions of a Headquarters Program Director,” Oct. 20, 1961. 

“Functional Management Responsibilities of the Office of Administration,” Nov. 1, 1961. 

Others dated Sept. 8, Sept. 18, smd Nov. 1, 1961, and Jan. 27, 1962, are known to exist. 

"NASA Circular No. 233, June 15, 1962. Subject: Informational Material on Assignment 
of Responsibilities in NASA Headquarters. Attachment “A” was entitled “General Responsibili- 
ties and Functions of a NASA Headquarters Program Director.” Attochment “B” was entitled 
“Functional Management Responsibilities of the Office of Administration.” 

"NASA contracted with John Diebold & Associates, Inc., for management consulting 
services in conn^tion with the Nov. 1, 1961, reorganization. (Contract No. NASw-272, Aug. 
7, 1961.) Services were rendered by William Finan, the former BOB official who had helped 
write the Space Act. Finan submitted boffi written and oral reports ; the final report was dated 
Dec. 21, 1961. 

" Quotations are from Attachment “A” of NASA Circular No. 233, op. cit. 
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and system mammas.” In other words, the Headquarters program director's 
power over a fidd center was confined to the managemoit particular projects. 
It should be recalled that the field centers were multipurpose. Often a center 
was working cm projects in sevml program areas. Any one fidd center could 
be invdved in projects under the supervidon of all five Headquarters program 
offices. 

To nuke sure that the {uojects for which he vw re^nsible met all objectives, 
the Headquarters program director was authmized, wit^ certain limits, to spend 
money, rqnogram funds, communicate with ccmtractors, and even issue instruc- 
tions to center directors. It should be remembered that the center directors 
themselves were respcmsiUe only to the Associate Administrator, cxcqit to the 
extent which the Associate Administrator might provide otherwise. The state- 
ment implied that the Associate Adiiiiiiistrator would settle conflicts that mi^t 
arise. 

The second statement was entitled “Functional Management Reqxmsilnli- 
ties oi the Office of Admiiustraticm.” ” The concept (d functional management 
has already been described in generaL The June 1962 statement spelled out 
how it would work in jnaCtice. The functional managers (financial man^ement 
and reports, persormel, procurement, security, etc.) were reqmnsible “to see that 
their asdgned administrative activities are perfumed throughout NASA in a 
maimer to accomplidi . . the objectives uniformity, legality, and efficiency. 
The functicMial managers were to prescribe standards and procedures, conduct 
surveys and reviews, cranmunicate widi counterparts in tile various NASA install 
lations, and participate in the selection of key counterpart persmmeL This had 
to be dime within the authority delegated by the Associate Administrator. No 
majOT policy or prc^;ram changes could be made. The concurrence of other 
officials was necessary whenever the action went beyond the confines of the spe- 
cific function hsdf. Conflicts would be resolved at the Associate Administrator's 
level. 

It is easy to see that both statements described a situation in which the As- 
sociate Administrator played the key nde, both in the powers he del^ated and in 
the conflicts he reserved. 

In April 1962, NASA Administrator Webb described NASA’s mganization 
and management in a speech to the American Society for Public Administration. 
It covers much the same ground as this section and may help clarify what has 
been said. It is excerpted in Appendix F. 

VI. OTHER 1961 DEVELOPMENTS 

In this section an attempt is made to cover important 1961 administrative 
activity not directly related to the manned lunar landing program nor directly in 
the mainstream of reorganization activities. 

” Quotations are from Attachment “B” of NASA Circular No. 233, op. cit. 
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A. Program Management and Related Procedures 

During 1961 there were several significant developments in program manage- 
ment and related “paperwork” procedures. These developments were not neces- 
sarily related to the acceleration of NASA’s program in 1961, although program 
acceleration certainly enhanced the need for them. Basically the developments 
reflected the normal bureaucratic response to problems of running an expanding 
agency, in which informal face-to-face contacts no longer were as feasible a way 
of doing business as they were earlier. 

At the beginning of 1961, two major paperwork systems were already in 
use. One was the system of Financial Operating Plans (FOP’s) by which central 
control over funding was attempted.^® Tlie other was the Program Management 
System with its Program Management Plans (PMP’s) designed to keep top 
manag^ent informed on project progress and to pinpoint problem areas.®® 
During 1961 a Project Planning and Implementation System was inaugurated and 
the PMP system was supplemented by a more advanced project-reporting system 
caUed NASA-PERT. 

The Project Planning and Implementation System* The Project Planning 
and Implementation System was developed in late 1960, partly as a result of 
recommendations made in the 1960 Md^nsey and Kimpton Reports and partly 
out of the realization that a forthcoming change in administrators called for 
precise definitions of what projects had been officially authorized and with what 
restrictions. Two of Glennan’s last official acts were signing a list of authorized 
projects and signing a General Management Instruction providing for a formal 
system of planning and implementing programs.®' 

The system was designed to pinpoint responsibility for projects and sub- 
projects, to provide for top-level approval of projects, and to clai^y the overall 
perimeters within which the project was to be undertaken, especially in regard 
to resources and manpower. 

The first step in the system, as outlined in the management instruction, was 
some type of proposal that a specific project be undertaken. Ordinarily projects 
were proposed as a result of a study conducted by or for a field center. On the 
basis of the details in the study, the field center would prepare a Project Develop- 
ment Plan (PDP), a document summarizing the project, justifying it, giving its 
history, setting forth both a technical plan and management plan for its accom- 
plishment, stating what resources would be required, the results to be obtained, 
and so forth. 

The PDP would then be submitted to the appropriate technical program 
office in NASA Headquarters. If the technical office approved the PDP, it would 

’•See Ch. 5, Sec. II.B. 

*®Scc Ch. 5, Sec. II.E. 

The list of authorized projects was discussed in Ch. 5, Sec. II. £. The General Manage- 
ment Instruction (No. 4^1-1) was dated Jan. 18, 1961. Subject: Planning and Implementation 
of NASA Projects (TS 205). 
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then be circulated to other offices for comment. Eventually it would reach the 
Office of the Associate Administrator and only with his approval would it become 
an authorized project PDFs were to be reviewed and updated annually. Cer- 
tain types of interim modifications were to receive Headquarters approval by means 
of such devices as Program Management Plans and Financial Operating Plans. 

If the {Heparatimi erf the PDP would involve considerable expense, as it 
might for laig;c and complex projects, a less elaborate Preliminary Project Devel- 
opment Plan (PPDP) could be used to request approval. The uvular PDP 
would be ixepared as soon after the approval of the PPDP as possible. 

The PDP system was significantly modified in eariy 1962. The system, as 
set forth in the January 1961 instructicHi, ran into a snag— the PDFs submitted 
from the field varied greatly in cmitent. In a highly detailed PDP, the Associate 
Adm i ni strator was faced with details which neither he nor anyone on his staff could 
evaluate. The best example of this was the PDP for the Ranger spacecraft sub- 
mitted in the summer of 1961. It was several inches thick and departed greatly 
frmnwhat PDFs were intended to be. As a result, a call went out in Augi^ 1961 
for ideas on how the PDP system could be improved.®* In May 1962 a formal 
ch a ng e was made in which the Headquarters technical office would process die 
PDFs and submit to the Associate Administrator a summary PDP.“ On the 
basis of the summary PDP, the Associate Administrator prepared a cme- or two- 
page Project Approval Document which then became the official authorizadem 
lor the inauguration of a new project 

Flexibility for Top Management SaughL Shcxtly afto* its establishment, 
the Office of Programs attempted to work out a system by which operating 
flexibility could be combined with central controL®^ 

Two avenues oi contn^ were employed — program control and funding con- 
trol. Prior to 1961, program control was unsystematic, much of it handled infor- 
mally. As stated earlier, one of Glennan’s last acts was to issue a list of approved 
projects and inaugurate the Project Development Plan system just discussed. The 
Associate AdministratcH- was designated as the focal point for ^ project approvals. 
The apfHoval of a project carried with it the authorization to make money 
commitments, but not to make money obligations.®® 

• Memorandum from D. D. Wyatt, Director, Office of Programt, to Program Directon, 
Aug. 24, 1961. Subject: Content and structure of Project Development Plans (PDFs) and 
Preliminary Project Develc^mient Plans submitted to the Associate Administrator for approval. 

•NASA Circular No. 219, May 7, 1962. Subject: Planning and Implementation of NASA 
Projects — ^Interim Changes to. 

•‘The following memos are pertinent to this topic. They are all from Associate Admin- 
istrator Seamans to Program Dir^ors and/or Heads Offices: 

July 28, 1961. Subject: Financial Operating Plans. 

Aug. 8, 1961. Subject: Financial Operating Flans. 

Aug. 23, 1961. Subject: Call for Financial Operating Plan Obligations Estimates for 
the Fiscal Year 1%2 Construction of Facilities Appropriation. 

** There is a legal requirement that an agency honor all of its obligations. Obligations are 
ordinarily based on legal instruments such as contracts or purchase orders. A commitment is 
more of an administrative earmarking funds or a declaration of intent to obligate — a decision 
to spend made in advance of the execution of the legal instruments. 
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The public laws governing the financial affairs of an agency focus on obli- 
gations. Obligational authority comes from Congress and a strict system of 
control has to be maintained. An agency has to be able to prevent overobliga- 
tion. In NASA this was done by the system of allotments. This was not, of 
course, an effective managerial control device for the Associate Administrator. 
Prior to 1961 the paperwork involved in funding control was done by the 
Division of Financial Management, but most of the substantive decision-making 
power on program matters was in the hands of the Headquarters technical 
program offices. 

With the establishment of the Office of Programs and the implied decision 
to make the Associate Administrator the center of agency management, there 
was an attempt to focus control at the center of NASA by whatever means were 
deemed best Through the use of Project Development Plans (PDP’s), Project 
Approved Documents (PAD’s), and Financial Operating Plans (FOP’s), both 
program and funding control could be maintained. 

It was all basicaUy a pie-cutting operation. Of course, any time a pic is 
cut in advance (i.e., at the beginning of the fiscal year) there is the danger that 
subsequent events may dictate a different cut. To provide for this posdbility, 
NASA felt it wanted to cut only a portion of the pie at first. It alro wanted 
to devise a system for changing the size of the pieces cut initially. 

The program line offices were given authority to make commitments only 
on what was initially approved by the Associate Administrator. The portion 
of the program which the Associate Administrator declared “unfirm,” even though 
part of the “budget,” had to receive subsequent formal approval before commit- 
ments could be made. High-priority items coming along later could “bump” 
an unfirm project out of the budget. Thus there was an incentive for the line 
diviaons to firm up the unfirm. 

The control over programs was supplemented by detailed control over 
money. Although program approval permitted commitments, the more legalistic 
act of obligating could only be made on the basis of allotments made to the 
line diviaons (i.e., field centers). Allotments were made on basis of FOP’s 
prepared by the line division. The FOP’s had to agree with the project 
approvals and the related commitment authority. Allotments were initially set 
at only 75 percent of the amoimt approved for commitment, the remaining 
25 percent to be kept in reserve pending review of the obligation trends as the 
fiscal year moved along. This gave Headquarters a reserve for flexibility. 
When the line divisions could prove need for additional funds, the funds would 
be allotted provided, of course, that newer projects with higher priority had not 
come along and “soaked” up the reserve. 

NASA experience revealed that there was usually a lag in getting money 
obligated for its R&D projects. One reason was that R&D money was “no-year” 
money — ^NASA had it to obligate in any fiscal year it chose and thus there was 
no at»olute requirement to spend it during the fiscal year for which it was ap- 
propriated. Furthermore, R&D work has an uncertain element in it and planning 
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can never be 100 percent accurate. In view of this, the funding flexibility just 
described was used to accommodate a system of overprograming by which NASA 
attempted to promote as high an obligatimial levd as possiUe.** 

Overpn^aming — i.e., approving more for commitment than funds available 
fw obligation — ^was especially enticing to NASA in 1961 because of the uigency 
a. ««oci ated with the manned lunar landing deadline. In addition, NASA faced 
dra m a t ical l y increasii^ budgets over the next few 6scal years. Thus future 
appropiiatkms could be used to cover the “over-commitment^’ of any ^n ** fis ca l 
year. The only thing NASA had to be assured of was that it did not overobligate, 
as that was against public law. Once the budget levded <rff, nver p try a ming 
would have to be checked. As it turned out, NASA showed great ability to 
obligate its regular pn^ram (m schedule and a tight fiscal atuation developed 
at the end of fiscal year 1963. 

In fiscal year 1962, however, overpre^raming did allow new projects to get 
going without having to await the budget for the new fiscal year. 

Reprograming. Shifts in funds among projects and locations were per- 
mitted. The Associate Administrator was to be kept informed oi all r e pmgr aming 
actions. His approval was necessary (mly when the technical scope oi the ]soject 
was significantly changed, when the approved number of spacecraft or lan^h 
vehicles was changed, or when time schedules were significantly altered.*^ 

Project Progress Reporting— PERT. Whereas the PDP system was de- 
sigi^ to get a project launched in the best possiUc way, the PERT system was 
designed to promote project jda n ni ng and secondarily to use the project {dan as 
a Ixtsb for progress assessment.. The initials stand for “Program Evaluatiem anH 
Review Technique.” The technique was {lerfected by the Navy in rnnnfr ti nn 
with its Pedaris IRBM jxogram. 

PERT is similar in its objectives to the Program Management System de- 
scribed in Ch a p te r 5. It proi^es a method cd synthesizing a large numbo' cd 
jur^pnents into a comprehensive project plan. PERT is a more sophisticated 
system, however. It can be computerized and can handfe a very lar^ number 
cd variables, which, of course, is imfwrtant for large and complex projects. Both 
systems use the concept of checlqxiints or milestones in measuring pre^pess. 
PERT more easily handles compla rhain« of events where individu^ events 
may occur simultmeausly or may affect several subsequent events. PERT is 
designed to sort out all the events invidved in completing a project and measure 
time intervals between them. A critical {>ath through the pin{X)inted events 
then be charted to give a realistic picture ^ the minim um total time interval from 
b^pnning to completion and at the same time identify the {wints which warrant 
s{)ecial managerial attention. 

PERT thus is a tool for the project manager. It does not evaluate die 
quality of management, but can help the manager manage more effectively. A 

** See attachment “A” of Seamans’ Aug. 8, 1961, memo to Program Directors and Heads 
Offices. Subject: Financial Operating Flans. 

”Ibid. 
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PERT system can generate information useful to all levek of management. Top 
management, however, is more interested in the fact that it is being used than the 
details of the results obtained from its use. 

In early 1960, NASA hired a PERT specialist from the Navy (Walter 
Haase) who more or less conducted a one-man lobby to get NASA to adapt 
PERT to its use. Navy PERT was simplified slightly, the result being termed 
“NASA-PERT.” 

On January 17, 1961, Seamans was briefed on NASA-PERT and gave the 
green light to develop it further.** It was felt that PERT had to be sold, not 
decreed from above, and during 1961 most NASA officials were briefed on what 
NASA-PERT was and how it could be of value to NASA. In July, a 50-pagc 
NASA-PERT Handbook was issued. Several projects were “PERT’cd” in 1961 
with beneficial results. The field centers did not have the trained personnel 
needed to apply PERT to their projects, so much of the early detafled work was 
done by Headquarters officials.*® 

PERT was “established” as an official NASA system by a management 
instruction dated September 1, 1961.®® One statement in the instruction reveals 
the effort to sell it “Voluntary use of the PERT technique for project manage- 
ment is encouraged, since PERT has proved to be a systematic and logical 
management tool heretofore missing in the planning and execution ctf projects.” 
The instruction went on to state that the Associate Administrator could require 
the use of NASA-PERT on certain projects. In such cases PERT would super- 
sede the PMP system for those projects. As with the PMP system, the PERT 
system was under the overall direction of the Associate Administrator, with spe- 
cific responsibUity lodged with the Office of Management Reports, one of the 
offices in the newly created Office of Programs. 

Considerable progress in the job of selling the idea was made in 1961, but 
the job of training personnel to execute it did not get underway on a large scale 
until 1962 when a contractor was hired to conduct a training program.*^ 

One of PERT’s principal attributes — ^the dovetailing of complex develop- 
ment schedules — ^was especially pertinent to NASA in connection with the dedaon 
to achieve a manned lunar landing before 1970. The June 1961 Fleming Report 
on a manned lunar landing used PERT techniques in drawing up its timetable.*® 
However, the first Director of Manned Space Flight, D. Brained Hdmes, was 
not a PERT enthusiast and did not make extensive tise of the technique. His 
successor, George E. Mueller, has made much greater use of it. As a result, 

“ Interview with Walter Haase, Jan. 29, 1964. 

•Ibid. 

“General Management Instruction 4-1-5, Sept. 1, 1961. Subject: NASA Program 
Evaluation and Review Technique — PERT System. 

“ Contract No. NASw-536 with Management Systems Coip. 

** Interview with Walter Haase, Jan. 29, 1964. 
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most hardware development projects of the ApcOo program have how been 
PERTecL” 

In 1962 the NASA-PERT system was ccxnbined with NASA’s Ccmtractor 
Financial Management Reporting System to form what was called the “NASA- 
PERT and C!ompanion Cost System.” By int^[rating time data and cost Ha ta, 
a major step toward the establishment of an all-inclusive project management 
system was achieved.** 


B. Rhoiicr 

It is difficult to untangle the story of NASA finances in 1961 because of 
the many changes that occurred in the course of the year. In the areas of 
budget preparation and execution, the end of the year hort little resemblance to 
the beginning of the year. In the areas of accounting and auditing, few signi- 
ficant changes were made. 

Congress Ratifies the Presidents Manned Lunar Landing Decision. In 
Chapter 6 a detailed account was given of how NASA’s fiscal year 1962 budget 
was twice amended upward by the Kennedy administration. In March, $126 
milhon was added and in May $549 imUioa more. The following table (TaUe 
7—1) traces the fortunes of this budget: 


Table 7-1. — RequesiSj Authorizations and Appropriations, NASA Budget, Fiscal 

Year 1962 

[In tfaousandi] 



S&E 

R&D 

GoF 

Total 

January 1961 submiancm 

1189,986 

$819, 819 

$99,825 

$1, 109, 630 

March 1961 amendment 

6,700 

99,720 

19,250 

125, 670 

May 1961 amendment 

30,000 

376,000 

143,000 

549,000 

Total 1961 requests 

226,686 

1, 295, 539 

262,075 

1,784,300 

Authorization (Public Law 87<-96, July 21, 1961). 

226,686 

1, 305, 539 

252,075 

1,784,300 

Appropsiatioii (Public Law 87-141, Aug. 17, 





1961) 

206,750 

1,220,000 

245,000 

1,671,750 

Supplonental appropriation (Public Law 87-332, 





30, 1961) 

+ 10,000 

— 10,000 



Request for supplemental (Fri>. 7, 1962) 

85,000 


156,000 

Supplemental appropriation (Public Law 87-545, 


July 25, 1962) 


82,500 


153,500 


*• Baaed on comments submitted to the NASA Historical Office by Jay Holmes of NASA’s 
Office of Manned Space Flight, December 1964. 

••A draft “NASA PERT and Companion Cost System Handbook,” was issued June 30, 
1962. The revised handbook (NPC 101) was dated ^t. 30, 1962. A more detailed system 
desired for the perfonning unit level, the “DOD and NASA Guide PERT Cost Systems 
Design,” was jointly published by DOD and NASA at about the same time. 
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Excluding a late fiscal year 1962 supplemental, Congress authorized every- 
thing the Kennedy administration asked for, but appropriated 6 percent less. 
It is generally held that in authorizing the full amount. Congress overwhelmingly 
ratified the President’s manned lunar landing decision.*® The cut of 6 percent 
amounted to a little over $100 million; while not critical, it was sizable enough 
to give NASA some concern. 

It is difficult to trace the vicissitudes of NASA’s budget as it moved through 
Congress. Much of the work was underway before the budget amendments 
came along; as a result, many things were worked out in the semi-secret actions 
of conference cemunittees. In general, however, the regular pattern prevailed 
in which the House and Senate Space Committees gave strong support, the 
House Appropriations Committee hdd back somewhat, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee was relatively generous, and the House and Senate differences 
were compromised by the conference committee. 

Budget Preparation and Execution.** 1961 developments in these two 
areas included both procedural experimentation and organizational rearrange- 
ments. By the end of 1961 most of the substantive work in both areas had 
gravitated to the Office of Programs, established 6 months earlier. The itde of 
the Office of Administration was reduced to litde more than the routine process- 
ing of documents. 

Budget execution procedures for the fiscal year 1962 budget were worked 
out on an experimental basis. The system of project approvals, financial operat- 
ing plans, aUotments, overprograming, and reprograming has already been 
discussed. 

The preparation of the fiscal year 1963 budget was primarily the responsi- 
bility of the Office of Programs. NASA hired the Bureau of the Budget’s exam- 
iner for NASA (Cadle) to direct NASA’s budget activity. Several budget 
specialists were recruited from other agencies. In view of the state of flux that 
existed, only minimum analysis and review could be accomplished. Heavy reli- 
ance had to be placed on the estimates submitted by the operating line divisions. 
The fiscal year 1963 budget as finally submitted to the Bureau (rf the Budget 
in the fall of 1961 was over three times as large as the one submitted the 
previous fall. 

C. P«fsenn«l 

Devdopments during 1961 in the personnd area were rdativdy quiet com- 
pared with devdopments in other areas of NASA activity. This was only the 
lull before the storm, however, because a large increase in personnd was dated 
for 1962. During 1961, total NASA personnd increased by about 3,000, but 

” The only recorded vote on the authorization bill was the House vote on the conference 
report. It vras pasted 354 to 59. (Data supplied by NASA’s Office of Legislative Affairs, 
January 1964.) 

** This topic based primarily on observation while employed in the NASA Office of Programs. 
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during 1962 the total increase was almost 6,700.®^ In November 1961, NASA 
announced that it would conduct a comprehensive recruiting drive £ot 2,000 
new scientists and engineers.®* 

In 1961, total agency personnel increased 2,945, or 18 percent All NASA 
installations grew inrize. Headquarters grew 45 percent (up 300 employees), 
Goddard 53 percent (up 643), and Space Task Group, which became an inde- 
pendent field installaticHi in January 1961, 72 percent (up 478). •• 

During 1961, NASA converted its jnofessional scientific and engineering 
positions frenn the old Aermauticai Research Scientist (ARS) categwy to the 
new, mort up-to-date Aero-Space Techndogy (AST) category.^®® Of the 
approximately 5,000 positioiis affected, 4 subcat^ory groupix^ accounted for 
70 percent erf the total — ^Fluid and Flight Mechanics (27 percent) , Measurement 
and Instrumentation (18 percent), Flight Systems (13 percent), and Experi- 
mental Facilities and Equipment ( 12 percent) . Life lienees and Space Sciences 
accounted for less than 3 percenL The cotivarsion was a major undertaking 
and had been worked on Itxc about 2 years. It was closely intertwined with the 
AST examination which has been discussed at some lengA.^®' 


0. ProcurMimt/Confractiiig 

NASA’s procurement problems were omnipresent by the very fact that its 
out-of-house program was ccmstantly expanding and cemtinued to involve activi- 
ties scHnewhat unique in character. Policies and procedures were almost con- 
stantly imder review, and 1961 was no exceptiem. 

The Draper Report^^ The relationship between the Headquarters pro- 
curement division and the field center procurement offices was critically examined 
by one of Webb’s consultants, Gen. W. H. Draper. The Draper Report rccc«n- 
mended that Headquarters should put greater emphasis on the devdopment of 
agencywide policies and regulations. At the same time, there should be an 
improvement in the means of ensuring the sdution of problems on an agency- 
wide basis. A continuing program of field review by Headquarters, and frequent 
procurement conferences were recommended. 

The October Conference,}^^ A major intra-agency procurement ccmference 
was held in October 1^1. Although most of the topics were technical and of 

* For a more detailed account of 1961 personnel trends, see App. C. 

•NASA News Release 61-244, Nov. 3, 1961. 

• The Space Task Group was redesignated **Manned Spacecraft Center” on Nov. 1, 1961. 

•• For a more detailed account, sec the NASA “Quarterly Manpower Utilization ^poit for 
the Quarter ending June 30, 1961,” dated Aug. 1, 1961. 

•‘The conversion of posidems from ARS to AST has been given less attention than the 
AST examination because it was a much more technical operation and information was not as 
available. Its importance should not be underestimated. 

•*No copy of the 1961 Draper Report could be located. The informatiem which follows is 
based on a summary o£ the report found in the “Conference Notes” of the October 1961 NASA 
Procurement Ccmference held at the Lewis Research Center. 

•• For a detailed account, sec the “Conference Notes” just cited. 
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interest only to the procurement specialists, the conference did discuss several 
things of a broader nature. For example, frequent mention was made of the 
fact that NASA procurement had to operate in a goldfish-bowl environment. Not 
only were potential contractors interested in NASA’s honesty, fairness, and effi- 
ciency, but Congress and the General Accounting Office were as well. All pro- 
curement deciaons would have to have sound reasoning behind them. NASA 
would have to accommodate Congress’ warm attitude toward small business. 

The discussion of technical problems focused on such things as NASA’s fre- 
quent use of letter contracts in expediting procurement actions, the difficulty in 
ascertaining the correctness of the price of the contract, the use of service con- 
tracts, and the need for greater efforts to keep costs imdcr control. 

Procurement Training. Training is generally regarded as an important 
means of improving the competence of workers, which in turn facilitates the solu- 
tion of broader problems. Training requires time and money and is often con- 
sidered a luxury which an agency with a heavy workload cannot afford. Thus, 
training programs usuaUy start small. A start in a NASA procurement training 
program was made in 1 96 1 

NASA began by utilizing the several procurement training couises offered 
by the military services. An in-house program was also deemed desirable and in 
late 1961 NASA hired Harbridge House to plan and present a 2-week training 
course for NASA personnel.*®® The course was not confined to procurement 
specialists, but to include program personnel as well. The training program got 
underway in 1962. 

Headquarters Procurement Branch Established. Prior to July 1, 1961, 
procurement for NASA Headquarters, with two exceptions, was done by the pro- 
curement office of NASA’s Goddard Center. This was designed to keep NASA’s 
Procurement Division in Headquarters free from line operations and also to pro- 
mote decentralization of procurement by not building up a Headquarters pro- 
curement capability. 

The “Goddard for Headquarters’’ procurement system did not work out 
well.*®* Goddard had plenty of thorny procurement activity of its own and the 
20 miles between Goddard and Headquarters hindered frequent face-to-face 
contacts. 

Dissatisfaction with the system prompted Headquarters technical program 
offices to threaten to set up their own procurement offices, which would have 

“•There v«sre two areas of concern — ^training the procurement specialist and training the 
nonspecialist who is involved in procurement matters. A study emphasizing the former was pre- 
pared by Richard Fessler of the Headquarters Procurement Division and submitted to Brackett, 
the Division’s Director, on June 6, 1961, The latter area, termed “procurement management,” 
was discussed as early as April 1961. (See letter to George Vecchietti, Assistant Director of the 
Headquarters Procurement Division, from Harbridge House, Inc., Apr. 25, 1961.) 

** Contract No. NASw-337, dated Oct. 1, 1961. 

*“Sce Brackett’s memorandum to Siepert, Mar. 6, 1961. Subject: Suggestion for Cen- 
tralized Headquarters Procurement Office. 
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added to the two specialized ones already in cxistcncc.^®^ (One of the two pro- 
cured office supplies and equipment, primarily from GSA. The other serviced 
the Office (rf Research Grants and Contracts. ) 

Brackett, the head of NASA’s Procurement Division, rccommoided that one 
procurement office should service all of Headquarters.^®* He felt that the Head- 
quarters procurement workload was heavy enough so that an efficient operation 
could be established. He did not feel that such a move would promote the 
centralization of NASA procurement. 

Effective July 1, 1961, the Headquarters Procurement Branch was estab- 
lished as an autonomous unit of the Procurement Division.^®® The two existing 
specialized procurement units were not altered. 

Miscdlaneam. The House Astronautics Coimnittee studied NASA’s pro- 
gram for {MTomoting small-business participation. The study ccmcluded that 
^^NASA is doing a commendable job in guaranteeing to small business an adequate 
pardcipaticHi in the national space program.” ^^® 

Tht statistical data on NASA procuremoit released for fiscal year 1962 
revealed that die number of procurement actions increased 32 percent over fiscal 
year 1961, whereas the total value erf the actions increased 100 pcrcent.'^^ Sixty- 
six percent of the value went direedy to private business, a significant increase 
over fiscal year 1961. Data for fiscal year 1962 reflect the large Apollo pn^ram 
ccmtracts, many of them awarded to aerospace firms in California. (See A^. £ 
for more detail on NASA procurement trends. ) 

E. Other Nonodmiidsfrafive 

The year 1961 was an eventful year in NASA’s history that overlocrfdng sig- 
nificant but less-publicized activity is quite possible. This section is designed to 
fill some of the gaps. 

External ReUuUms. 1961 was a peak year in the number of formal agree- 
ments that NASA entered into with officr agencies of the Executive Branch.^" 
Almost hatf erf the new interagency agreements were with the Department of De- 
fense, apart fitxn those with the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In general, the agreements were less fundamental than earlier ones, many <rf 
them being amendments to earlier ones. The chief exceptiems to this were s^ree- 
ments concerning rocket ranges in general and Cape Canaveral in particular. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 

^NASA Circular 147, July 1, 1961. Subject: Functions and Authority — Headquarters 
Procurement Branch. 

“•Quoudon is from Ducander’s Sept. 25, 1961, letter to Representative Miller, the chair- 
man of the House Astronautics Committee, upon the transmittal of a staff study, U.S. Congress, 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics, Small Business Participation in the NASA Re- 
search and Development Programs, 87th Cong., 1st scss. (Washington: GPO, 1961). 

^ Sec NASA, Annual Procurement Report, Fiscal YeAt 1962. 

“ Baaed on listing supplied by NASA Secretariat Services Branch. 
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Relations with the Space Committees of Congress were affected somewhat 
by a turnover in chairmen. Lyndon Johnson was replaced by Senator Robert 
Kerr (Democrat, Okla.) in January 1961. Representative George Miller (Demo- 
crat, Calif.) became chairman of the House Astronautics Committee upon the 
death of Representative Overton Brooks (Democrat, La.). 

Program Highlights as Indicated hy Major Launchings. Quantitatively, 
1961 was similar to 1960 in earth-orbiting and deep-space-probing activity. 
Thirteen major launch attempts were made, of which only six were completely 
successful, three partially successful. Eleven suborbital and orbital launches were 
made in connection with Project Mercury, including Shepard’s and Grissom’s 
suborbital flights and the orbital flight of Enos, the chimp. The Ranger lunar 
reconnaissance program got underway, but with only partial success. NASA’s 
large launch vehicle, the Saturn, was successfully tested in October. 

Othr Program Activity. As NASA’s budgets increased over the years, the 
scope and diversity of its program grew likewise. This makes a brief recapitulation 
of NASA’s overall program more and more difficult.^^ 

No major programs were canceled during 1961 and relatively normal prog- 
ress was made on most of the ongoing projects. The program changes related 
to the Kennedy amendments to NASA’s budget (i.e., manned space flight, appli- 
cations, nuclear technology) have already been covered. Perhaps the only major 
program item not mentioned so far (and one which gave many spending head- 
aches in later years) was Project Gemini. 

Project Gemini was approved in December 1961.'^® The objective of the 
project was to develop and then orbit a two-man spacecraft for lengthy misaons 
around the earth and for rendezvousing with another object in orbit. The 
spacecraft was conceived to be an enlarged Mercury capsule (the Mercury Mark 
II) and the launch vehicle, a modified version of the Titan II, the Air Force 
two-stage ICBM with greater thrust than the Adas. Project Gemini was thought 
of as being a halfway house or stepping stone between Mercury and Apollo. The 
fact that it was approved well after Apollo was announced suggested the possibility 
that Gemini may have been designed to sustain interest and gain experience in 
manned space flight while the sophisticated and complex Apollo spacecraft was 
being developed. In 1961 it was argued that the Gemini spacecraft could be 
developed cheaply and quickly as it was to be built along the same lines as the 
Mercury spacecraft.'^® Nevertheless, the Gemini project represented a significant 
technic^ step beyond Mercury and the manifestation of a cautious building-block 
approach to manned space flight. The need for developing the rendezvous 

Based on “Chronology of Major NASA Launchings/* app. B of Astronautical and Aero- 
nautical Events of 1962, prepared by the NASA Historical Office. 

“*For a brief but very good summary of NASA’s program for 1961, see the President’s 
Annual Report to Congress, United States Aeronautics and Space Activities, 1961, pp. 7—31. 

“NASA News Release 61-273, Dec. 7, 1961. 

“The Gemini concept was first introduced in May 1961 by McDonnell Aircraft Corp., the 
builder of the Mercury spacecraft. (Sec Grimwood, Project Mercury: A Chronology, p. 145.) 
It was added to NASA’s budget in al^ut August 1961. McDonnell was picked to build it. 
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technique became crucial inasmuch as the rendezvous approach to die moon h ad 
superseded the direct ascent approach in late 1961. The develo|xnent of the 
rendezvous capability was also of interest to the Department erf Defense. 

Kennedy Enunciates Cammunicatians Policy. In July President Kennedy 
announced his concunencc in the Space Council’s recommendations on a national 
policy on oxnmumcation satellitcs.^^^ The statement favmed private ownership^ 
as long as standards of broad coverage, ncmdiscrimination, and broad participation 
were followed. The U.S. Government would cooperate in developing the system 
and in supervising related international s^reements. It would al^ mamtam 
absolute control over the launching of any communication satellite. 

This was basically an elaboration of the elementary £iscnhower*Glcniian 
private-ownership pcdicy an the same subject. The year 1962 revealed that than 
was a vocal mincMrity in Congress which thought the policy did not adequatdy 
protect the pulrfic interest 

Miscdlanecus. During 1961 NASA put the finishing touches on two 
impixtant worldwide tracking networks: the Mercury Network for the manned 
Mercury flights and the Deep Space Network for lunar, solar, and planetary probes. 

CONCLUSION 

The year 1961 will probably be regarded as the most hectic year in NASA’s 
history. There is little doubt that the Presidential decision to broaden 
accelerate the space program and undertake a definite program leading to a 
manned lunar landing gre.itiy altered NASA’s subsequent history. President 
Kennedy r^arded it “as among the most important decisions diat will be made 
during my incumbency. . . 

It was repeatedly stated that the manned lunar landing could be achieved 
within the current state (rf the art. This would suggest that the manned lunar 
landing was essentially a management and engineerii^ problem, rather than a 
scientific one. Subsequent developments revealed that the management and 
engineering problems were even more difiicult than expected. 

^ For a copy of the Ptesidciit’s July 24, 1961, statement, sec United States Aeronautics and 
Space Actwities, 1961, pp. 105-106. (App. G). 

^ Speech at Rice Univenity, Houston, Tex., Sep. 12, 1962. 
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RAPID GROWTH/ORGANIZATIONAL READJUSTMENTS 


Previous chapters traced NASA’s administrative history frcan its establishment 
in 1958 through what could be viewed as a reestaUishment in 1961. A levdii^ 
off which appeared to be manifesting itself at the end of the Glennan period did 
not materialize, largely because erf the decision by the Kennedy administration to 
enlarge and accelerate NASA’s prc^;ram significantly. Thus, instead of leveling 
off at 20,000 employees and a $1 .5 billion budget, NASA again grew dramatically 
and a leveling off was not contemplated until 34,000 employees and budgets of 
$5 to $6 billion were reached. Most erf die growth took place over a 2- to 3-ycar 
periexl, which meant that the rate erf growth was extremdy rapid. 

It goes without saying that periods of rapid growth in any organizatiem tend 
to be less than tidy. Certainly NASA was no excej^on and it h^ been argued 
that NASA grew too rapidly. But inexorable deadlines existed for its most 
important programs and thus time was the most important governing determinant. 
As long as NASA’s chief objective, the manned lunar landing, was not questioned, 
its rapid rate of growth was accepted without much question. A ^^honeymoon” 
between NASA and Cemgress existed for 2 years. It would appear that the 
“honeymoon” ended in /‘63. 

The term “honeymoon” refers to the nature of the external support given 
NASA. It does not mean that there was internal bliss. In fact, just the opposite 
was true. The 1962-63 period is often characterized as a period of constant 
firefighting during which new conflagrations occurred as fast as (or faster than) old 
ones were put out. 

The chief objectives of this chapter arc to quantitatively depict NASA’s 
rapid growth during the 1962-63 period, to delineate some of the management 
problems faced and how they were solved, and to analyze the manner in which 
the November 1961 reorganization appeared to have worked out in practice. 
Other devdofxnents during the period are treated only in summary fashion.^ 

I. GROSS MEASUREMENTS OF NASA’S RAPID GROWTH, 1962*^ 

NASA’s rapid growth can be readily measured in three areas — ^finances, 
numbers of personnd, and procurement activity. 

^ The reader should keep in mind that the rather detsiiled coverage of NASA organizational 
and administrative developments of earlier chapters cannot be continued in light of the increased 
tempo of agency activity. Furthermore, the period is so recent that there is no way of knowing 
what activities warrant special attention from the long-range point of view. 
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A. Growth of NASA Budgets and Spending 

In January 1961, the President requested $1.1 billion for NASA for fiscal 
year 1962; 2 years later the amount requested was $5,7 billion, a 500-pcrcent 
increase. Actual appropriations did not increase so dramatically, of course, as 
the fiscal year 1962 budget was amended upward by President Kennedy and the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1964 was $600 million less than what was asked for. 

A more concrete measure of increasing agency activity, both in-house and 
out-of-house, is the amount of money actually obligated and expended. This is 
depicted in the following table : ^ 


Period 

Obligations 
[in millions] 

Expenditures 
[in millions] 

January-June 1961 

567 

411 

July-Dccember 1961 

697 

479 

January-June 1962 

1, 143 

778 

July-Dcccmbcr 1962 

1,415 

1,015 

January-June 1963 

2, 101 

1, 538 

July-Decembcr 1963 

2, 070 

1,844 

Fiscal year 1962 

1,840 

1, 257 

Fiscal year 1963 

3,516 

2, 553 


Thus obligations and expenditures were twice as great during the first half 
of 1963 as they were in the first half of 1962, and four times what they were before 
the acceleration of NASA’s program. 

Doubling 2 years in a row applied to the primarily out-of-house research 
and development and construction of facilities accounts. The salary-and-cxpense 
account doubled during 1962 and then began leveling off, whereas R&D kept 
rising. Amounts for CoF moved up and down irregularly because of the way 
construction contracts worked out. During the first half of 1963, obligations for 
CoF peaked at $356 million. 


Period 

Obligations 
[in millions] 

S&£ 

R&D 

CoF 

January-June 1961 

191 

$424 

$51 

Juiy-December 1961 

99 

486 

112 

January-June 1962 

117 

819 

107 

July-December 1962 

198 

999 

217 

January-June 1963 

228 

1,517 

356 

July-December 1963 

243 

1,627 

200 


* Data supplied by NASA’s Financial Management Division. For greater detail, see app. D. 
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It should be kept in mind that the first half of the calendar year is the second 
half of the fiscal year. Since NASA’s impropriation bills did not become law until 
well into each fiscal year, there was a tendency for January— June sp ending activity 
to be considerably h^her than July— December activity. Thus new highs would 
likely be attained during the first hidf of 1964. 

B. Growth in Total Porsomiol 

T. Keith Gfainan, NASA’s first Administrate, made a conscious effort to 
hdd down die numbe of new emf^oyees in NASA. Of the 16,000 NASA 
emjdoyees at the end of his period of c^ce, over 78 percent had been tra nsf e rre d to 
NASA en masse and mly about 3,500 came aboard as new employees, primarily 
to staff Headquarters and the new Goddard Center. 

With the acceleration of NASA’s pn^ram under the Kennedy administra- 
ticHi, personnel numbers for a period moved sharply upward. This is revealed 
in the followii^ taUe: ' 


As of — 

Number 
of NASA 
employees 

Increase over 
previous period 

Percentage 

increase 

Dec. 31. 1960 

June 30, 1961 

16,042 

17,471 

1,429 

9 

Dec. 31, 1961 

18,967 

1, 516 

9 

June 30. 1962 

23,666 

4^699 

25 

Dec, 31, 1962 

25,667 

1, 961 

8 

June 30, 1963 

29,934 

4,267 

17 

Dec. 31, 1963 

30,069 

135 





As can be seen frcan the table, the personnel numbers increased 50 percent 
during the 18 months from the b^;inning of 1962 to the middle of 1963. To 
increase by that amount (almost 11,000 individuals), NASA hired about 18,000 
perscms. ( It should be pointed out, however, that the 7,000 separations during 
the period included r^ular turnovers, {dus those peiscms who had been hired for 
temporary summer jobs The agency’s turnover rate was noimaL) 

During the l^month period, certain NASA installations grew much faster 
than others. The Maimed Spacecraft Center in Houston almost tri{ded in aze. 
The Crqie Canaveral facility went from a 300-man adjunct erf the Marffiall Center 
toa 1,200-man independent field center (the Launch Operatims Center). Head- 
quarters more than douUed in size and the Goddard Center increased almost 90 
percent. The large cimtracts with west-coast firms were reflected in the Western 
Operations Office increase in aze of over 350 percent. 

Did the rapid increase in peisoimel result in any change in the composition 
of NASA’s woik force? Only a little bit. The recruitment emphaas was on 

'Data supplied by NASA’s Personnel Division (SF 113). For greater detail, see App. C. 
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scientists and engineers (i,e., aerospace professionak) and the result was that the 
number of persons in this classification increased from 32 percent of the total 
at the end of 1961 to 37 percent by the end of 1963. Administrative types in- 
creased from 7 percent to 10 percent of the total, a larger percentage gain than 
the aerospace professional category. The Wage Board category decreased from 
32 percent to 23 percent of the total.^ 

The problem of recruiting scientists and engineers is examined in a later 
section in this chapter. 

C. Chonges in Procurement Patterns During the Period of Rapid Growth 

A comparison between NASA procurement patterns for fiscal year 1961, 
the last period before program acceleration, and fiscal year 1963, the last period 
for which data arc available and by which time two-thii^ of the acceleration had 
taken place, reveals several significant changes.® Not all the changes are indica- 
tive of long-run trends, of course, nor arc all of them directly related to the program 
acceleration. Causc-and-cffcct relationships arc difficult to establish and the 
following comparisons only reveal gross changes. 

From fis^ year 1961 to fiscal year 1963, the total value of NASA procure- 
ments increased over 325 percent. The number of procurement actions CMily 
doubled, so there was a sizable increase (112 percent) in the average value of 
a procurement action. 

The value of direct awards to large business increased at a rate over twice 
that of small business and nonprivate organizations. NASA’s 25 largest private 
contractors received 78 percent of the awards to business in fiscal year 1963 
compared with 70 percent for fiscal year 1961. 

Awards to business based on noncompetitive procedures increased faster than 
awards based on competitive procedures. 

In regard to the type of contract used, an interesting development took place. 
Both the derirable firm-fixed-price-type contract and the undesirable cost-plus- 
fixcd-fee-typ>e contract declined in use (relatively speaking, and the former more 
than the latter) in favor of more sophisticated contracts, many of which contained 
incentive features. 

A dramatic shift occurred in regard to the Government agencies which 
procured goods and services for NASA. Procurements by the Department of the 
Army for NASA increased almost fourteenfold from fiscal year 1961 to fiscal year 
1963, whereas the procurements by the Air Force increased only by 60 percent, 
the same rate as that for all other Gk)vemment agencies. This was a reflection 
of NASA’s dependence upon the Army Corps of Engineers for land acquisition 
and new facility construction. 

^Dau supplied by NASA’s Personnel Division. 

* Comparison based on data in NASA’s Annual Procurement Reports for fiscal year 1961 and 
fiscal year 1963. For greater detail, see App. E. 
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The pattern of i»Y>curement activity of individual NASA installadons changed 
somewhat. In comparison with the average agency increase of 328 percent, 
Marshall increased 268 percent, WOO 216 percent, Goddard 96 percent, and 
the Manned Spacecraft Center 798 percent. These four installations accounted 
for 74 percent of NASA {xocuremcnt in fiscaLyear 1963 conqMued with 83 percent 
forfiscalyear 1961. 

California improved its position as chief recijnent of NASA awards directly 
to business by moving from 39 percent the total in 6scal year 1961 to 50 percent 
in 6scal year 1963. The ^)read amemg other states improved slightly during the 
same period. 

In summary, the acceleration of NASA’s program enhanced the role of ( 1 ) 
the Manned Spacecraft Center, (2) the Army Corps of Ei^^ineers, (3) the large 
Califc»nia aerospace Bnns, (4) noncompetitive procedures. TTie position of 
small business worsened as far as prime contracts were concerned, but very likely 
improved when subcontracts are taken into conrideratiem. In general, the sub- 
stantial overall increase in the amount of goods and services NASA procured 
resulted in heavy demands oi U.S. industry. 


II. PKOGRAM OEVELOPMB4TS, 1962-63 

The Ketmedy administration’s 6scal year 1962 budget add-ons in March 
and May (d 1961 set off a rapid acederadon (rf NASA’s program. By 6scal year 
1964, o^ 2 years later, NASA’s budget was over $5 Inllioa, at which point it 
levdedoff. 

NASA’s budget experts have broken NASA’s 6scal years 1962-64 |Hogram 
down into the same fivdold division used in the rec»ganizaticHi of NASA Head- 
quarters. The fdlowing table shows how one program category quadrupled, 
one tripled, and the other three doubled:* 

{Filcal yean; millions a£ doilan] 



1962 

Percent 
of total 

1963 

Percent 
of total 

1964 

Percent 
of total 

Manned Space Flight 

923,2 

(sa7) 

2,242.1 

(6a 8} 

3, 75a 2 

(65.8) 

Space Sciences 

44Z7 

(24.3) 

634.7 

(17.2) 

83a7 

(14.6) 

AppHcatkmi 

7a 2 

(4.2) 

iiai 

(3.2) 

140.7 

(2.5) 

Advanced Researdi and Technedogy. . 

260.7 

(14.3) 

49a7 

(13.5) 

597.2 

(16 5) 

Tracking and Data Acquisition 

ua9 

(6 5) 

19a 1 

(5.3) 

379.2 

(6.6) 

Total 

1, 821. 7 




5,712.0 




nm 



* U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, NASA Authoriza- 
tion for Fiscal Year 1964, Hearings on S. 1245, 88th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1963), 
p. 778 (Pt. 2) (hereafter cited as Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964). 
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A. Manned Space Flight 

It is easy to see from the above table that manned space flight was the area 
into which NASA poured the lion’s share of its resources. Within the manned 
space flight area most programs expanded, a few contracted. Compare the 
budget requests for fiscal year 1962 with fiscal year 1964 for scnne of the major 
manned space flight activities.' 


[Millions of dollars] 



Fiscal year 
1962 

I* iscal year 
1964 

Mercury { 1 man, earth cnrbital) 

42.3 

0.2 

Gemini (2 men, earth orbital and rendezvous) 

58.9 

335.3 

Apollo (3 men, earth orbital and lunar landing) 

84.6 

1, 263. 2 
158.6 

Saturn I (the original Saturn) 

257.4 

Saturn IB (different 2d stage) 

. 5 

76.0 

Saturn V (the 5 F— 1 cluster, moon rocket) 

69.5 

799.7 

Engine development 

123.9 

192.4 

Construction of facilities (primarily launch) 

245.4 

564.5 

Other R&D 

40.7 

368.3 


Total 

923.2 

3, 758. 2 



A major program decision, not directly revealed in the above data, was 
made public in July 1962, when NASA announced that instead of concentraticai 
on the direct ascent approach to the moon, as contemplated in the Fleming 
Report of June 1961, or the earth orbital rendezvous approach, as suggested by 
the Golovin Report in December 1961, NASA would i^y primarily on a lunar 
orbital rendezvous (LOR) approach. This decision was made after a million 
man-hours trf engineering studies demonstrated that it would be the cheapest 
method and would result in the earliest possible accomplishment of a manned 
lunar landing. The LOR approach required the development of a smaller 
lunar landing craft than earlier contemplated — ^the two-man lunar excursiem 
module, rather than a three-man landing craft. The size of the required launch 
vehicle would be smaller than under the direct ascent approach. An orbital 
tanker would not be required as under the earth orbital approach. The Apollo 
spacecraft would consist of a three-manned command module, a propulsion or 
service module, and the lunar excursion module in which two members of the 
three-man crew would descend to the surface of the moon while the third mem- 
ber stayed in the command module in orbit around the moon. For the return 
to earth, the two-man limar excursion module would launch from the surface 
of the moon and rendezvous with the rest of the Apollo spacecraft in lunar orbit. 

'Ibid., p. 779. 
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Only the three>man command module would return to earth. In November 
1962, NASA announced that the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Ckirp. had been 
selected to develop the lunar excursion module, thus completing the sdection 
ot major hardware contractras fc»' the Apc^o program. 

The manned lunar landing missitHi would be achieved by putting the 5-t(m 
command module (being built by Nc«th American), the 12-ton lunar excuision 
module (Grumman), and the 5-ton service module (Ncwth American) loaded 
with 20 tons of fu^ on top ctf the 150-200-ttm thiM-stage Saturn V launch 
vehicle (first stage, Boeing; second sta^, Nordi American; third stage, Douglas) 
loaded with over 2,500 tons of fuel Launched from Cape Canaveral, the 45-ton 
payload would be put first into earth orbit, then hurled on its fl^t toward the 
mocm.* 

Using power furnished by the service module, the Apollo spacecraft would 
maneuver into an orbit around the moon, fnxn which the lunar excursion module 
would descend as earlier described. To assemUe the launch vehicle stages and 
the spacecraft modules, NASA plaimed the ccmstruction of a mammoth vertical 
assembly building at Cape CanaveraL The assembled space vehicle would then 
be transported in a vertical position 3 miles to the launch pad. 

The fcHCgoing description touches on only a few of the aspects ctf the ex- 
tremely complex maimed lunar landing endeavor. Althou^ it was not a three- 
shift, parallel-course crash program, the sheer nu^nitude of the fast-paced 
program ate ddlars at a furious rate. 

In 1963, Project Mercury was com|deted. This project, as old as NASA 
itself, culminated in a 22-orbit mission (Cockier flight) on May 15—16. Two 
maimed suborbital missions had been flown in 1961 (Shepard, Grissom), and 
three orbital missions in 1962 (Glenn, Carpenter, and Schina). The program 
had cost almost $400 million, including the $125 million invested in a tracking 
network.® Although costing more and taking longer than originally contem- 
plated, the project met its objectives and can only be classified as completely 
successful. 

In June, Webb announced that with the end of Project Mercury, the Mer- 
cury team and its facilities would be utilized in the Gemini and ApoUo programs.^® 

It should also be mentioned that during 1962-63 die G emini project, origi- 
nally conceived as a rdatively simple projecdcHi ctf Project Mercury, was upgraded 
into a much more sophisticated (and expenave) project** The Air Fmce was 
very interested in NASA’s Gemini program, since Ae program included near- 
earth orbital operations — something conadered to have future military signifi- 

* For a good deacriptiMt of the Apcdlo mwion, see Holmes’ statement, ibid., pp. 484--M7 
(Ptl). 

*MtTeury Projtet Summary . . NASA SP-45 (Washington: GPO, 1963), p. 25. 

"Grimwood, Project Mercury, A Chronology, p. 196. 

“ U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, 1964 NASA Authorization, 
Hearings on H.R. 5466, 88th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1%3), pp. 873, 884 (Pt. 2b) 
(hereafter cited as House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization). 
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cance. Interagency agreements were entered into providing for close NASA- 
Air Force liaison on the project.^® A NASA-Air Force Gemini program plan- 
ning board was established and DOD agreed to contribute funds to help attain 
Gemini program objectives. Project management remained with NASA. 


B. Space Sciences 


The following table compares the fiscal year 1962 budget with the fiscal 
year 1964 budget for the major space science program areas 

[Millions of dollars] 



Fiscal year 
1962 

Fiscal year 
1964 

Geophysics and astronomy (e.g., OSO, OGO, OAO, International). 
Lunar and planetary exploration (e.g.. Ranger, Mariner) 

119.8 
164. 6 

232.6 

331.4 

Launch vehicle development (smaller than Saturn) 

100.9 

149. 5 

Bioscience 

4. 1 

41. 3 

Grants (primarily to universities) 

13.5 

56.4 

Construction of facilities 

39.8 

25.5 


Total 

442.7 

836.7 



The Ivinar and planetary exploration program included unmanned explora- 
tion of the moon, a vital input into the manned lunar landing endeavor. Unfor- 
tunately by the end of calendar year 1963, none of the unmanned flights to the 
moon had been successful. A very notable success was scored in planetary 
exploration in late 1962 when the Mariner II spacecraft scanned Venus as it 
passed within 21,000 miles. 

The Geophysics and Astronomy program achieved seven out of seven success- 
ful launches in 1962, and three out of three in 1963. The lai^e multiexperiment 
scientific earth satellites, such as the orbiting astronomical observatory and the 
orbiting geophysical observatories were being developed for launching during 
1964 and later. 

In the launch vehicle development area, a significant milestone was passed — 
the successful test of the Centaur liquid hydrogen launch vehicle on November 27, 
1963. 

The NASA grant program provided for the construction of research facilities, 
the training of research students, and the funding of research projects at U.S. 
universities and colleges. The NASA University Program was considered an 
essential part of NASA’s long-range investment to make sure that space-skilled 
researchers and researched information would be constantly forthcoming from 

Ibid., pp. 406-410. (A copy of the Jan. 21, 1963, NASA-DOD agreement is printed 
on p. 407.) 

*• Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964, p. 782. 
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the university and collie area. The fourfcdd increase shown in the table is a 
manifes ta t ion of Administrator Webb’s keen interest in this arca.“ 

C. Applications^* 


(Minions of dollars] 



Fiscal year 
1962 

Fiscal year 
1964 

MetecraJogical satellites 

39.7 

73.1 

Communications satellites 

35.5 

55.8 

Other (inehiHin^ iTvhMtir>?l appliraticm) 

1.0 

11.8 

Total 

76.2 

140.7 



During 1962 and 1963, NASA successfully launched five Tiros weather 
satellites, demonstrating operational utility far exceeding expectaticais for an R&D 
spacecraft. Widely publicized were the 1962 successfully launched Tclstar and 
Relay communications satellites. In 1963 another successful Tclstar and two 
Synewn satellites were launched. Both Syncoms were placed in a 22, 000-mile 
orbit in which they remained relatively stationary over one point on earth. Only 
the second one was successful fca* conununications purposes.^* 


D. Advcmcad iMMHrdi emd Technology 


(Millions of dollars] 



Fucal year 
1962 

Fiscal year 
1964 

Propiilsum (including nuclear) 

■ 

214.7 
54. 1 

195. 1 

45.1 
8R3 

597.3 

Space power (including solar and nuclear) 

Spa^ vehicles (including reentry) 

Aeronautics 

Construction 

Total 



“ See T. K. L. SmuU, The Nature and Scope of the NASA University Program (Washington: 
NASA SP-73, 1965) ; T. P. Mu^hy and T. W. Adams, "Decision Making in NASA for 
University Cooperation,*’ paper given at American Political Science Association, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 8, 1965. 

“ Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964, p. 784. 

**Sec forthcoming G. R. Thompson, "NASA Comsat Development,” NASA Historical 
Monograph No. 8. 

” Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964, p. 785. 
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It is interesting to note that the program area labeled “Aeronautics” was 
less than 1 percent of NASA’s budget in fiscal year 1964. 

The construction money in 1964 included money to begin a new field center — 
the Electronics Research Center — slated for the Boston area. It also included 
money for a Nuclear Rocket Development Station in Nevada. Both are examples 
of NASA’s functional and geographic spreading out for the long-term conquest 
of space.** 


E. Tracking and Data Acquisition ** 

The tracking and data acquisition program brought together certain spe- 
cialized activities common to all of NASA’s space exploration projects. It involved 
the building, expansion, and operation of NASA’s worldwide tracking facilities, 
together with providing communications among them, and handlin g and 
processing data received through them. 


[Millions of dollars] 



Fiscal year 
1962 

Fiscal year 
1964 

Network operations 

51.8 

105.8 

Equipment and components 

16.4 

134.0 

Supporting research and technology 

15.7 

21.8 

Construction of facilities 

35.1 

117.6 

Total 

118.9 

379.2 



Three major networks were involved — ^the satellite network, the manned 
flight network, and the deep space network. The first 2 involved about 15 
stations each; the latter involved 3 stations. Most of the stations were outside 
the United States. In addition, local networks were maintained for activities at 
Wallops Island and Flight Research Center, the latter in association with the 
X-15 program. 

The fiscal year 1964 construction budget included $90 million to outfit 3 
old ships with the necessary instruments to convert them into mobile tracking 
stations. 

In appraising NASA^s program during 1962 and 1963, it should be kept in 
mind that the payoff in new knowledge and flight exploits from the accelerated 
activity of 1961 on was still to come some time in the future. The publicized 

Details are supplied later in the chapter. 

“Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for fiscal Year 1964, p. 787. Sec also U.S. 
Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Independent Offices, Jn~ 
dependent Offices Appropriations for 1964, Hearings, 88th Cong., 1st scss. (Washington: GPO, 
1963), pp. 493-499 (Pt.3). 
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accomplishments of the 1961-63 period were actually the culminati<Hi of NASA’s 
program laid down during the Eisenhower-Glcnnan era. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the organizational and administrative problems NASA faced during 
1962 and 1963 were related primarily to the vast activity involved in preparing 
for what later would .hit the headlines and he judged worthwhile or otherwise. 
In the meantime, who could really judge NASA’s efficiency and wisdom? — 
probaUy not even NASA itself. 

Ill* OI6ANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS, 1962-63 

This period was one of overall organizational stability. One major change 
was made in the field and two in Headquarters. All other changes were relatively 
minor. The major agency reorganizatimi at the end of 1963 (discussed in the 
next chapter) suggests that other things were happening beneath the surface. 


A. FiRld Instoilotion Changes 

Cape Canaveral Facility Given FvU Field Center Status. In 1960, NASA 
had consolidated its Atlantic and Pacific Misdle Range activity under the Launch 
Operations Directorate (LOD), a somewhat autonomous extension <rf the 
Marshall Center in Himtsville, Ala.^ On March 7, 1962, LOD was split into 
three segments, two of which became independent field installaticHis.^ That 
portion of LOD at Cape Canaveral, FUl, became the Launch Operations Center 
(LOC). That portion at Point Mugu, Calif., became the Pacific Launch Oper- 
ations Office (PLOO). The Marshall Center retained a s^ment of LOD and 
It was designated the “Launch Vehicle Operations Division.” 

Dr. Kurt Debus, the head of LOD, was named Director of LOC. Initially, 
it consisted of 338 persons transferred from the Marshall Center (i.c., LOD) . It 
grew rapidly and by the end of 1963 numbered 1,269.“ LOC’s mission was 
threefold. One was to aid in the NASA launchings made from Cape Canaveral. 
The second was to supervise the mammoth construction going cm at the Cape in 
connection with the manned lunar landing program. The third was to maintain 
relationships with the Air Force which had overall control of the Atlantic Missile 
Range. 

LOG’S directcH* did not repent to Assciciate Administrator Seamans, as did 
most NASA’s field center directors. Instead he reported to D. Brainerd Holmes, 
the Director of Manned Space Flight in NASA Headquarters. Seamans stated 
that this would assure that LOC would be immediately responsive to the many 
requirements of the manned lunar landing program.^ Although manned space 

•SceCh.5,Scc. LB. 

” NASA Circular No. 208, Mar. 7, 1962. Subject: Establishment of the Launch Operations 
Center at AMR and the Paci^ Launch Operations Office at PMR. 

” See App. C. 

•NASA News Release No. 62-53, Mar. 7, 1962. 
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flight was the “major user,” the LOG would also serve other program areas. 
Thus NASA seems to have violated one of the concepts of the previous November 
reoiganization — ^that of having all multipurpose centers report to general manage- 
ment.*^ As it turned out, this was only the first retreat from the concept. 

The Pacific Launch Operations Office, in keeping with the “major user” 
concept, reported to Homer Newell, the Director of Space Sciences in NASA 
Headquarters, thus having the same type of relationship with Headquarters as 
LOG. PLOO was very small; it numbered only 11 to begin with and by the 
end of 1963 had grown to only 19. NASA contractors did most of the work 
in connection with the few actual launchings that NASA made at the Pacific 
Missile Range. 

NASA’s rapidly expanding activities in the Gape Canaveral area brought 
into question the degree to which these activities should be under the cognizance 
of DOD, which had overall responsibility for the Atlantic Missile Range. After 
some heated debate, NASA and DOD entered into an agreement in early 1963 
calling for a somewhat different division of responsibility.*' The Air Force was 
to continue to be “host agency” for the existing 15,000-acre Cape Canaveral 
launch area, but NASA was to be “host agency” for the massive new 87,000-acre 
Merrit Island Launch Area to the northwest. DOD continued to have region- 
ability over certain fimdamental range functions involving the scheduling of 
launches, safety, and “downrange” activities. The agreement gave NASA much 
greater freedom in conducting its construction activities. 

Northeastern Operations Office Established. On July 3, 1962, NASA 
announced the establishment of a Northeastern Operations Office, to be located 
in Boston.** The action was designed to facilitate day-to-day contacts with the 
universities and corporations in the New England area. The Office was to serve 
NASA centers in the conduct of their business with area firms auid to maintain 
technical and administrative liaisons with NASA contractors and grant recipients. 
It was not large, numbering 10 by the end of 1962 and 29 by the end of 1963. 

Electronics Research Center Proposed. In the budget guidelines of March 2, 
1962, NASA’s Associate Administrator directed the Office of Advanced Research 
and Technology to {M-epare, for inclusion in the fiscal year 1964 budget, a plan 
to strengthen NASA’s dectronic capability.*^ NASA’s concern for its dectronic 
capability stemmed from the fact that on the order of 70 percent of the cost of 
spacecraft is for dectronic components. Furthermore, dectronics was proving 
the key to mission rdiability and success. NASA had not “inherited” com- 
petence in dectronics to the extent it had inherited competence in other sdentific 
and technical areas.** 

John D. Young in his comments to the NASA Historical Office dated Jan. 1, 1965, makes 
the point that LOG was not a fully integrated center and that two separate launching organi- 
zations existed within it, each of which was somewhat single purposed. 

*NASA News Release No. 63-11, Jan. 22, 1963. 

•NASA News Release No. 62-155, July 3, 1962. 

• “NASA Electronics Research Center, Staff Report,*’ Jan. 1963, p. 6. 

• Letter, Webb to Miller, Chairman of House Astronautics Committee, Mar. 21, 1963. (Re- 
produced in House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 3012-3015.) 
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As a result <rf the Associate Administrator’s directive, the Electrcniics and 
Control Directorate of the Office of Advanced Research and Technology conducted 
a study. The result was a recommendation for an Electronics Research Center, 
eventually costing $50 million to construct and employing 2,000 persons.*® The 
fisc^ year 1964 budget, sulmiitted to Cemgress in January 1963, included $5 
milhon to begin the Center. NASA also stated that Boston had been selected 
as the tentative location fw the Center because of the abundant university and 
industrial electronic resources there. 

It turned out that NASA might have used different tactics in seeking con- 
gressicmal approval for the Center. Members of the House Astronautics Ccmi- 
mittec questioned both the need for the Center and its proposed location.*® 
NASA was scxnewhat vulnerable to criticism because it had not used a formal 
site selection procedure, probably because it felt the selection of the Boston area 
had overwhelming merit. NASA was accused of selecting Boston for political 
reasons, and in view of the limited documentation on why o Aer sites were rejected 
the charge was difficult to refute.*^ The upshot was that Congress required 
NASA to rejustify the need for the Center an^ in addition, to submit a detailed 
analysis of potential locatuxis. If Congress was satisfied with the results oi this 
effort, it would release the money to get Ae Center started.** ( It eventually did. ) 

Contract AdmimstraAon Office Established at Downey^ CaUf. In May 
1962, NASA established an on-site management unit at the Downey plant oi 
North American Aviation.” The Downey plant was unique in that two of 
NASA’s largest contracts were centered there. One was for the Apollo space- 
craft and was under the jurisdiction d the Maimed Spacecraft Cmter. The 
other was for the second stage of the Saturn V launch vehicle and was under 
the jurisdiction of the Mai^iall Space Flight Center. The Downey office was 
an extension of NASA’s Western Operations Office, but also included project 
representatives from the two centers. The reason for its establishment was the 
need for a “single NASA face” on matters transcending individual projects.** 

NASA usually relied on representatives of the military services to conduct 
certain types of on-site activities when contracts with both NASA and DOD 

• ‘*NASA Electronics Research Center, Staff Report,” Jan. 1963. 

**See discunions on pp. 2956-2964 and 3011-3018 of House Hearings, 1964 NASA 
Authorixation. 

* In the sdection of Houston for the Manned Spacecraft Center, NASA used a formal site 
selectiim procedure which may or may not have been the deciding factor in the decision, but at 
least it satisfied some of the critics. In the case of the Electronics Center, NASA was accused 
oi helping Senator Ted Kennedy do more for Massachusetts, something Kennedy had claimed 
he could do in his 1962 campaign. 

** Sec NASA Fiscal Year 1964 Authoriration Act, Public Law 88-113, Sept. 6, 1963. See 
also NASA News Release 63-233, Oct. 21, 1963. 

•NASA News Release 62-115, May 11, 1962. See also General Management Instruc- 
tion 2-2-16.1, May 11, 1962. Subject: ^tablishmcnt and Fimctions of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration OflBce — ^Downey. 

•Memo, Walter Hahn to Albert Siepert et al.. Mar. 1, 1962. Subject: NASA Represenu- 
tive at North American — Downey. 
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existed. In the case of the Downey plant, however, NASA activity greatly 
exceeded that of DOD. The on-site NASA representatives were involved in 
such things as postaward contract administration, cost analysis, subcontract re- 
view, in-plant inspection, etc. Over 100 NASA personnel were involved. 

In 1963 a similar but smaller office was established at a General Electric 
office in Daytona Beach, Fla.“ Initially, it was an integral part of NASA’s 
Office of Manned Space Flight; later it was transferred to the Launch Operations 
Center. 

The Organizatian of NASA^s Nuclear Actimties. NASA’s nuclear activities 
were primarily joint activities with AEG. As a result, a rather complicated 
organizational structure was used. In 1 960 a joint AEC-N ASA Nuclear Propul- 
sion Office was established, headed by a NASA official and housed at AEG 
Headquarters.*® An AEC-N ASA agreement in early 1961 clarified the contract- 
ing powers of the joint office and established a pattern for field extensions.*^ At 
least one field extension was to be under NASA cognizance at NASA facilities in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and another, under AEG cognizance, at AEG facilities in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The acceleration of NASA’s program in 1961 included the acceleration of 
the nuclear rocket program. The need arose to more clearly spell out how the 
joint program was to operate, lest it suffer from its uncertain interagency status. 
In July 1961 a more comprehensive AEC-N ASA agreement was entered into.** 
The joint office was renamed the “Space Nuclear Propulsion Office” (SNPO) 
of AEC-N ASA. The Albuquerque extension (SNPO-A) was to maintain 
liaison with AEC’s Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, and the Cleveland extension 
(SNPO-C) with NASA’s Lewis Research Center. Considerable authority was 
delegated to the Manager of SNPO to carry out the Rover nuclear rocket project. 
In October 1961, NASA announced that the Cleveland extension (SNPO-C) had 
been activated.** 

Most of the developmental work on the nuclear rocket was being done under 
contract. As technical development progressed, the need arose to test what had 
been developed. In February 1962, NASA announced the establishment of the 
Nuclear Ro^et Development Station at AEC’s Nevada Test Site.®® The need 
for such a facility had been recognized for some time and a facility architectural 

*NASA Circular 267 A, June 23, 1963. Subject: Establishment of a NASA Manager, 
Daytona Beach Operation (LOG) , Daytona Beach, Fla. 

•Sec Ch. 5, Sec. I.B. 

• “Agreement Between NASA and AEG on Management of Nuclear Rocket Engine Con- 
tracts,*’ signed by Seamans of NASA and Alvin Luedecke, General Manager of AEC, Feb. 1, 1961. 

• “Inter-agency Agreement on the Program for the Development of Space Nuclear Rocket 
Propulsion (Project Rover),** signed by Seamans and Luedecke, July 28, 1961. 

•NASA Announcement No. 384, Oct. 23, 1961. Subject: Activation of the Joint AEC~ 
NASA Space Nuclear Propulsion Office — Cleveland. It should be noted that Lewis was engaged 
in its own advanced nuclear propulsion studies. The Plum Brook Station, located about 40 miles 
west of Lewis* main area, had a nuclear reactor which went to full power in April 1963. 

• NASA News Release 62-37, Feb. 19, 1962. 
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and et^eci^ study omtract had been let in late I960." Since existing Nevada 
Test Site facilities were being fully used, senne consideratiiMi was given to locating 
the rocket development facility elsewhere, but the February announcement con- 
firmed the Nevada location. In June 1962, a SNPO extensiem (SNPO-N) was 
established in Las V<^ Nev., to manage the Nuclear Rocket Devd<^»nent 
StatKm." The Nevada extensiem was activated in October." 

By the end of 1963, NASA personnel numbered 13 at SNPO Headquartcia, 
59 at SNPO aeveland, and 30 at SNPO Nevada. 

The Manager <rf SNPO (Harold Finger) was also Directw of Nuclear 
Systeim in NASA’s Ofiice trf Advanced Resnutdi and Techndogy. In this 
capacity he gave pn^ram direction to activities related to NASA’s in-house nu- 
clear program. He was in a good posititni to assure that NASA activities anH 
SNPO activities were coordinated." 

Mtscdlaneout Devtiopmunts. During 1962, three sgnificant projects were 
transferred from the Marshall Center to the Lewis Center. One was Dr. Ernst 
Stuhlinger’s electric propulsicm program; the secemd was the very I'lti pnrtant 
Ceiitaur launch vehide devdc^mient i»oject; the third was the Agena laiinrh 
vehide {ungram. The effect was to make Maidiall a mcHre single-purpose center 
(Saturn vehides) and Lewis even more of a multipurpose center." 

B. Haadquarters Chongas 

During the period between the Novembor 1, 1961, remganizatwn and die 
November 1, 1963, reorga niz a tio n, two significant changes and several minor 
ones were made in NASA’s Headquarters organization. Both major changes 
centered around the Ofiice of the Associate Administrator. 

Director of Manned Space Flight Named Deputy Associate Admhtis- 
trafor. The Ofiice <rf the Associate Administrator, follow ing the November 1, 
1961, reoiganizati<m, contisted of the Associate Administrate (Seamans), a 
Deputy Associate AdministratOT (Dixon), and a staff assistant (Romatowski). 
This Office had jurisdiction over one staff (ffiice (Programs) ; one staff-service 
ofiice (Administration) ; <mc agencywide suj^xxt office (Traddng and Data Ac- 
quisition) ; four program c^ces (Advanced Research and TechnoU^, Space 
Sciences, Applications, Manned Space Flight) ; and nine field centers (Langley, 
Ames, Lewis, Flight, Goddard, WaUcqis, Marshall, Manned Spacecraft, and JPL) . 
This gave Seamans a ^lan of control of 16. Dixon was to assist in the overall 
direction of the centers and in the overall direction of sub-Satum launch vdiicles, 
the area <rf his special technical competence. 

“ Joint AEC-NASA Release No. 60-319, Dec. 19, 1960. 

“NASA Announcement No. 513, June 5, 1962. Subject: Bob P. Helges<» Appointed 
Chief, Space Nuclear Propulsiim Office — ^Nevada Extension. 

“NASA News Release No. 62-215, Oct 12, 1962. 

“ For an overall diagram of the nuclear rodeet program organization, see Senate Hearing*, 
SASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964, p. 653. 

“NASA New* Releases Nos. 61-255, Nov. 11, 1961; 61-209, Sept 29, 1962; 62-261, 
Dec. 12, 1962. 

215-892 0 - 66-18 
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The bottleneck, which on the face of it would seem inevitable, was to be 
avoided by developing intra-agency relationships which did not follow traditional 
hierarchical Unes but rather crisscrossed the agency in a latticelike fashion/* 

An early indication (March 1962) that this may not have been working 
out as planned was the decision to put the newly established Launch Operations 
Center directly under the Director of Manned Space Flight instead of under the 
Associate Administrator/’ 

A clearer indication that it was not working out was the action taken on 
October 30, 1962, when a new Deputy Associate Administrator position was 
established/* The new position was named “Deputy Associate Administrator for 
Manned Space Flight Centers,” and had jurisdiction over the Marshall Space 
Flight Center, the Manned Spacecraft Center, and the Launch Operations Center. 
Dixon, the existing Deputy Associate Administrator, was given a somewhat more 
limited jurisdiction over NASA’s other seven centers and he was later given the 
unwieldy title of “Deputy Associate Administrator for Other Than Manned Space 
Flight Centers.” " 

Most significant of aU was that the person named to the new position was D. 
Brainerd Holmes, the Director of Manned Space Flight in NASA Headquarters, 
a position he continued to fiiU. By giving Holmes two hats, and giving Dixon a 
certain amount of responsibility for specific centers, NASA was able to drastically 
modify the November 1961 organization by a move that appeared to be only an 
adjustment. In one action. Seamans’ span of control was reduced from 16 to 8.*® 
At the same time. Holmes was given both “institutional” and “program” manage- 
ment authority over the key field centers involved in the manned lunar landing 
program, and thus could balance portions and facilities (resources) with program 
requirements (needs). 

An interesting facet in this episode was provided by the change in the relation- 
ship of the Launch Operations Center to Headquarters. Prior to October 30, the 
Center reported to Ae Director of Manned Space Flight (Holmes). After 
October 30 it reported to the Deputy Associate Administrator for Manned Space 
Flight Centers (Holmes) , and thus was on a ptU" with all other NASA Centers. 

The NASA October announcement on the new position called the action 
“a move aimed at adapting NASA’s management structure to the agency’s rapid 
growth . . .” and “another step in the evolution of NASA’s emerging organiza- 

"SeeCh.7,Sec.V.A. 

See Sec. III.A above. 

" NASA News Release No. 62-233, Oct. 30, 1962. 

^ This new arrangement was very similar to one of the alternatives rejected by top manage- 
ment the year before. Sec Ch. 7, Sec. V.A. 

■•Dixon resigned as of Mar. 1, 1963, and his successor, Earl Hilbum, did not report until 
July 12, 1963. This meant that Seamans’ respite was not continuous. Actually Dixon’s control 
over the centers under him was nominal compared to that of Holmes, partly due to the fact that 
Dixon never had the staff resources that Holmes had, and even Holines did not build up a s^ 
that was adequate for the job. (See comments by Jay Holmes, submitted to NASA Historical 
Office in December 1964. Also letter, Siepert to Rosholt, Dec. 24, 1964.) 
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don. This was putting it a bit euphemistically, as it was probably more an 
attempt to repair an untenable managerial arrangement.*^ 

Deputy Associate Adnmustrator for Defense Afftdrs Appmnted, Action 
concerning a third Deputy Associate Administrator’s post was revealed in Novem- 
ber when NASA announced that Vice Adm.. Walter Boone (USN, retired) had 
been named to M the newly created position <rf Deputy Associate Administrator 
for Defense Affairs,®* The Office of Defense Affairs was established to im^Hove 
and s^gthen the ov^ woridng relationships between NASA and DOD, to 
flow of informati<m between the two agencies, and to promote 
coordination on matters of mutual interest It was to be the focal point for 
all major defense-related matters within NASA and thus had to work with just 
about every major office in NASA. 

In dealing with DOD and the military services, the Deputy Associate 
Administrator fo- Defense Affairs could speak (within established policy) for 
the entire agency. He served as the alternate to the NASA Cochairman of the 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board. TTie office which he headed 
provided the NASA secretariat fw the Board and ctMisequently the focal point 
for all NASA matters relating to Ae BtMird.®* 

Deputy Associate Administrator for Industry A§mrs Appointed. A fourth 
Deputy Associate Administratorship was established in March 1963.“ This 
action was not as much of a firefighting action as were Ac changes made Ae 
previoiu October. It was more evolutionary and stemmed from Ae cver- 
increaArg cont^ (and contracts) that NASA had wiA U.S. industry. The 
actum was desgned to bring relatirmships wiA industry right into Ac outer 
office of NASA’s general manner ( Ae Associate Administratra-) .” Contracting 
problems were brought to a h^er managerial level which an agency- 

wide attack on Aem. 

Appointed to Ae poation of Deputy Associate Administrator for Industry 
Affairs was Walter Lin^c, a former Procter & Gamble executive who had joined 
Ni^A in June 1962, and had served, successively, as a ^iccial assistant to Webb, 
acting Assistant Administrator for Public Affairs, and Assistant Administrator 
for Management Development. 

The most sigruficant aspect <rf Ae new position was that NASA’s Procure- 
nicnt Divmon was put dire^ under ft. Thus instead of being one of several 
Avisiems in Ae Office of Administration, Ae Procurement Division became 
Ae all-important Avisiem under a Deputy Associate Administrator. (The 

At least this is the consensus of several NASA officials interviewed. 

"NASA News Release No. 62-249, Nov. 21, 1962. 

comments from the Office of Defense Affairs to the NASA Historical Office, Aug. 
17, 1964. It should also be noted that the establishment of the Office of Defense Affairs was 
related in the change of AACB cochainnanship from Dryden to Seamans. 

“NASA News Release No. 63-44, Mar. 4, 1963. 

" For Webb’s commente, see House Hearings, 1964 14 ASA Authoritation. p. 24; for Siepert’s 
statement, see p. 433 ; for Seamans’ statement, see Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal 
Year 1964, p. 212. 
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Headquarters Procurement Operations Branch remained in the Office of 
Administration. ) 

The feasibility of this move was anticipated 2 /a years earlier by John Young, 
then of McKinsey & Co., in his 1960 study of NASA contracting.®* In 1963, 
NASA’s contracting problems were infinitely more complex than they had been 
earlier, especially in view of the fact that the hardware development contracts 
for the manned lunar landing were just beginning to hit their stride. 

In addition to the Procurement Division, the Deputy Associate Adminis- 
trator for Industry Affairs was given jurisdiction over the Western Operations 
Office (WOO) and the Northeastern Operations Office (NEO), NASA’s two 
contract administration and industry liaison offices. In August 1963, NASA 
established an Office of Construction and made it part of the Office of Industry 
Affairs. This action was an outgrowth of 1)4 years of study prompted by Mr. 
Webb’s concern for the way NASA’s mammoth construction program could be 
protected frean irregularities, inefficiencies, and the like. A program of system- 
atic evaluation and review of NASA’s construction activities was undertaken.®^ 

Other Headquarters Changes. In January 1962, a providon of the Novem- 
ber 1, 1961, reorganization was implemented when the Office of Public 
Affairs was established. Under it were grouped three units — the Office of Pub- 
lic Service and Information (formerly direedy under the Administrator), the 
Office of Educational Programs and Services, and the Office of Scientific and 
Technical Information (which two offices had been formerly combined in the 
Office of Technical Information and Educational Programs direedy under the 
Associate Administrator.®* The Office of Public Affairs was put direedy under 
the AdministratOT) . 

An activity which NASA widely publicized in 1962 and 1963 and which 
fostered several minor oi^anizational readjustments was the application of new 
knowledge and techniques, resulting from NASA’s R&D activity, to the economic 
world outside of NASA. Various terms were used to describe this activity — 
technical “spint^,” technical “fallout,” industrial jqiplications, technology utili- 
zation, and so fenth. The fact that all sectors of the economy ( not just the aero- 
space industry) stood to gain from NASA’s pioneering R&D woiic was thought 
of by NASA as a further justification for its multibillion-doUar budget. 

Althou^ there is no set process by which this “spinoff” takes place, NASA 
felt that it could increase the spinoff pace by singling it out as an area of special 
concern aind giving it organizational recognition.®* 

"The idea had appeared only in a draft of the procurement study. However, Young 
transferred to NASA and in early 1963 was Deputy Director for Administration. See Ch. 5, 
Sec. II1.B. 

" For a more complete account, see the Annual Report of the Office of Construction, June 
30, 1964. 

•NASA General Management Instruction 2-1-6, Jan. 24, 1962. Subject: Functions and 
Authority — ^Assistant Administrator for Public Affairs. 

" In his January 1963 Economic Report to the Congress, President Kennedy stated that 
“spinoff” was not automatic, that it had to be fostered, and that his administration would foster 
it. Ste International Scietiee and Technology, a»,t. 1963. 
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The OflSce of Applications established by the November 1961 reorganization 
included a small unit called “Industrial Applications.” In August 1962, an 
Industrial Applications Advisory Committee was established.^ The objective 
was to work out a system that would |dace newly discovered knowledge and 
techniques into the Hands of potential users at the earliest possible time. 

In March 1963, the Industrial Applications Division of the Office <rf Appli- 
cations was transferred to the Office of Public Affairs and was renamed “Tech- 
nology U tilizati on Divisuxi.” (In a nomenclature travesty, NASA renamed the 
Office of Public Affairs the “Office <rf Techndogy Utilization and Policy Plan- 
ning.”)" This was cemsidered a better home for the function as it could be tied 
in with NASA’s scientific and technical information program. The Technology 
Utilization Divisiem was given overall cc^nizance of NASA’s $2 to |3 TnilHnn 
technolc^ utilization jMnogram." 

The many changes made within the Headquarters program offices involve 
detail beyond the scope of this study. Many changes were made within the 
Office of Manned Space Flight and were important in ffie management (rf NASA’s 
largest pn^ram area. 

IV. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS, 1962-63 

The 2-year period fdlowing the November 1961 reorganizatiem was a 
dynamic one. Routine operations constituted a heavy and ever-increasing work- 
load. At the same time NASA constantly had to grapple with new and comjdcx 
rituations not faced bcfcRe. Administrative procedures were under continuous 
strain. 

The 1961 reorganization, in placing maximum control at the center, implied 
that NASA’s program was a “whole entity” and that the entire agency should 
work together to achieve a common set of objectives. The manned lunar landing 
was a NASA objective, not just the objective of the Office of Manned Space Flight. 
All NASA field instailaticms were to contribute to its accomplishment, not just the 
centers labeled as manned space flight centers. Agencywide functions such as 
fin a nc e, personnel, and procurement were to be performed f<Mr the benefit of the 
entire NASA program, not just <me segment of it 

NASA’s general management strove to get the entire agency moving fenrward 
in step. The tendency to get out of step was great Keeping the manned space 
flight program in step proved to be a dfficult task in itself. Problems of admin- 
istrative operations and agency coordination are covered in this section. 

• NASA News Release No. 62-179, Aug. 7, 1962. 

“NASA General Management Instruction 2—1—6, Apr. 26, 1963. Subject: Functions and 
Authority — Assistant Administraten* for Technology Utilization and Policy Planning. 

•• Involved in the program were innovation identification, innovation evaluation, and infor- 
mation dissemination. Several contractors were hired to assist in the program. See House 
Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, 3445-3449. 
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A. Finance 

Money was without a doubt the basic common denominator which touched 
upon all phases of NASA’s activity. Whether NASA hired in-house personnel 
or contracted for goods and services to be produced out-of-house, money was 
always involved. 

The source of the money was Congress; the ultimate destination was primarily 
U.S. business. The in-between flow was complex and many flow channels and 
control gates existed. The flow was rapid and spillage was inevitable. 

Sources of Funds, For fiscal year 1963, Congress appropriated almost $3.7 
billion, 97 percent of what was asked for. For fiscal year 1964, the appropriation 
totaled $5.1 billion, 89 percent of what was asked for. Both appropriations 
represented sizable increases over the previous year. Both were passed well into 
the fiscal year to which they applied, especially fiscal year 1964.®® 

Flow of Funds, No significant developments took place during the 1962-63 
period concerning procedures related to the flow of funds through NASA. After 
funds were apportioned to NASA by the Bureau of the Budget, they were systemati- 
cally doled out to the various NASA installations and programs. The maimed 
space-flight program consumed two-thirds of NASA’s total appropriation, and 
the Marshall and Manned Spacecraft Centers spent about half of the NASA total. 

Substantive control over spending was maintained by the Associate Admin- 
istrator and his Office of Programs (primarily through the allotment process).®® 
The Office of Administration (Financial Management Division) took care of the 
detailed accounting and was responsible for detecting all deviations from what 
had been officially approved. The Office of Administration (Audit Division) 
performed the postaudit function. 

Money was always a scarce resource around NASA in spite of NASA’s 
sizable appropriation. The program people could always find ways to spend it. 
Departures from the original spending plan, the budget, were often necessitated 
by fast-changing events. As a result, the reprograming of funds was frequently 
required. 

NASA’s reprograming actions had to be done within a framework established 
by Congress. For example, the Authorization and Appropriation Acts for fiscal 
year 1963 contained these limitations: ( 1 ) Maximum transfer of funds between 

NASA’s two lump-sum appropriations — Research, Development, and Operations 
(RD&O) and Construction of Facilities (CoF) — ^was lirnited to 5 percent; (2) 
NASA could use up to three-fifths of the 5 percent transferable from RD&O to 
CoF for “new” projects not part of the original CoF authorization; (3) NASA 
could reprogram $30 million of its CoF appropriation for ‘‘new” construction 
projects; (4) CoF funds were authorized on a “per location” basis (15 in all in 

•• Congressional action on NASA’s fiscal year 1963 and fiscal year 1964 budgets is covered in 
detail in Ch. 9. 

“Ch. 7, Sec. VIA. 

“ See Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 1964, pp. 1094—1 109. Sec also 
“Summary of Reports to the Congress . . NASA Office of Legislative Affairs, Jan. 25, 1963. 
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fiscal year 1963) and ‘*pcr location’’ spending could vary only 5 percent fr o m 
the figure authorized per location, as long as such variation would not result in 
total CoF spending exceeding the total authorized; (5) the use of RD&O funds 
for ccmstructing contractor and university facilities and the use of CoF funds for 
minorrepairswaspennissible, but only under certain conditions; (6) thestandazd 
requirement that NASA had to fulfill in exercising the second, third, and fifth 
provisions was notifying the House Astronautics and Senate Space Committees 
of the actions taken. 

\^thin the RD&O appropriation, no limitation was placed on the realloca- 
tion of funds among programs (Lc., reprograming), ^though there was a 
gentlemen’s agreement between NASA and the Space Committee that NASA 
would not use reprogramed funds to carry out programs or projects specifically 
deleted fiom NASA’s budget by the Committees.^* 

All in all, NASA’s spending freedenn was quite great. During fiscal year 
1963, NASA took almost the maximum possible action within the limitations 
outlined above.*^ In addition, it reprogramed within its RD&O appropriatiem 
extensively. If the fiscal year 1963 budget is compared with the fisc al year 1963 
column in the fiscal year 1964 budget, the following major reprograming actions 
arercvealed: ** 

Changes 

(miUions of dollars) 


Manned space-flight p r o gra ms —123 


Project fl<»tnCTit_ __ — _ ^43 

Project Apollo —144 

Saturn vehicle devgkgim^t_ , 4.75 

Nova vdiicle development —155 

Other -f -57 

Space science programs -|- 4 g 


OGO, OSO, OAO -25 

Ranger 4.37 

Surveyor ^34 

Mariner: 

Mars lander —54 

Mars flyby 4-29 

Centaur vehicle develc^snent 4-33 

University program 4-21 

Other 4-39 


Advanced research and technedogy programs 4-13 


Aeronautics 

RIFT 

Other 


" Sec Senate Hearings, NASA Autkorization for Fiscal Year 1964, p, 1092. 

^ Ibid., p. 1098. 

"Date based on information found in Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year 
1964, pp. 1058, 1071, and in House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 608, 1704, 2434. 


+13 

—14 

+14 
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Changes 

{Millions of dollars) 

Applications programs —19 


Meteorological satellites +13 

Communications satellites —35 

Other +3 

Tracking and data acquisition programs +15 


Network equipment +11 

Other +4 


Reprograming activity involved large sums and represented an important 
and sizable administrative job. Most of the reprograming actions were handled 
by the Headquarters program offices. For certain larger ones, the Associate Ad- 
ministrator and the Office of Programs became involved.** 

DestinaHon of Funds. During fiscal year 1963, NASA spent about 12 
percent of its funds for in-house activities (termed “administrative operations”) 
and 88 percent on out-of-house activities (R&D and CoF). Over half of the 
12 percent was used to pay the salaries and personal benefits of NASA’s 28,000 
employees. The rest went for such things as travel, transportation, communica- 
tions, utilities, supplies, equipment, miscellaneous services, etc. The 12 percent 
was spent at NASA field centers in roughly the following pattern; Marshall, 26 
percent; Lewis, Goddard, Langley, Headquarters, and Maimed Spacecraft, about 
12 percent each; with eight other installations accounting for 15 percent.** 

The 88 percent spent out-of-house wius distributed initially as follows: private 
business, 70 percent; Govermnent agencies (primarily Army and Air Force), 
20 percent; the Jet Propulaon Laboratory, 7 percent; and educational and non- 
preffit institutions, 3 percent. Ninety percent of the amount going initially to 
Government agencies went ultimately to private business, as did over 75 percent 
of the funds going to JPL. Thus the ultimate destination of NASA’s R&D and 
CoF dollar was: private business, 93 percent; JPL, 2 percent; Government agen- 
cies, 2 percent; and educational and nonprofit institutions, 3 percent.*^ 

Auditing. Auditing is a somewhat specialized function, crucial to an 
agency’s long-term well-being. In NASA it has consisted of the detailed and 
independent review, analy^ and evaluation of the Agency’s operations, with 
special emphasis on the effectiveness of administrative activities and their com- 
pliance with policies and procedures.** 

NASA auditing has been done by two separate groups working in close 
liaison with one another. One group is the Audit Division of NASA Head- 
quarters which has been responsible for all in-house auditing and has had cog- 

• See ch. 7, »ec. VI.A. 

^Bajed on data on p. 771 of the appendix to the U.S. Budget for Fiscal Year 1965. 

” Based on NASA, Annual Procuremant Report for Fiscal Year 1963, p. 5. 

”NASA General Management Instruction 2-1-9.8, Jan. 17, 1962. Subject: Function and 
Authority — Audit Division. 
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nizancc over NASA auditing in general. The other group is the audit agencies 
of the three military services. Early in NASA's history the policy decision was 
made to ^ve NASA utilize DOD audit services whenever feasible.*''* This was 
an extension of the existing pattern whereby the three military services utilized 
each others’ audit services. The result has been a “single government face” in the 
auditing of most Government contracts. As a result, most of the auditing of 
NASA contracts h^ been done by the Air Force, Navy, and Army audit agencies. 

NASA s Audit Division dates from late 1958 whm the decision was made to 
cstaUish it as a separate diviaon in the Office of Business AHro inis tration . '* The 
Office of Business Administration was one <rf several cdlices reporting to the Associ- 
ate Ad m i n istrator. Placing the Audit Diviaon so far down in the organization’s 
hierarchy might have compromised its independence— s<Mnething crucial to an 
effective auditing operation. Independence has been maintained, however, by 
procedural safeguards and the delegation of a ccmsiderable amount of discretionary 
authority to the Division’s Director. '* 

The Division has established its own r^onal offices. The NASA field 
centers have been precluded from establishing their own counterpart audit units. 
In late 1963, 75 percent of the Divisiem’s personnel were attached to i^cxial 
tffiices located and functioning at all major NASA installations except the Ames 
and Langley Research Centers.” 

A good picture of the nature and scope of the Division’s work can be obtained 
by analyzing the allocation of effort among major audit activities.** For exam{^ 
during the period from July 1, 1963, through Maich 31, 1964, about 29 percent 
ai the eff«t of the Division’s staff was devoted to procurement-related activities. 
This 29 percent embraced NASA-DOD audit liaison (8 percent) , the audit of in- 
house inocurement operations (4 percent) and the direct audit of NASA con- 
tracts ( 17 percent) . DOD audit agencies did almost aD auditing of NASA con- 
tra^. The exceptions were NASA’s Michoud operations and several somewhat 
unique contracts where top management deemed NASA auditing necessary.” 

The remainmg 71 percent of the Division’s staff effort was brdeen down 
approximately as follows: GAO liaison, 5 percent; special avagnmwit and »««««■ 
audits, 4 percent; audit <rf in-house operations related to construction, 3 percent; 
audit of in-house financial management operatiems and other operations, 16 per- 
cent; mam^ement supervisitm, 8 percent; secretarial and clerical, 20 percent; and 
leave, trainir^^, and travel, 15 percent. 

T^ aHocati(Hi of effort was based <m NASA’s particular needs for a particu- 

period. Since these needs changed from period to period, the work assign- 

"01.4, Sec. 1113. 

"Oi. 3,Sec.II.C. 

"Interviews with Walter Shupe, June 11, 1964, and Raymond Einhom, June 15, 1964. 

"NASA General Management Instruction 2-1-8.8, Jan. 17, 1962, op. cit. 

" Interview with Raymond Einhom, June 15, 1964. 

^ Data supplied by NASA Audit Division. 

” Interview with ^ymond Einhom, June 15, 1964. 
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ments of the Division’s professional auditors have varied accordingly.*® The 
GAO liaison activity has always received high priority.*' 


B. P«rtonn«i 

NASA’s dramatic growth in numbers of employees has already been depicted. 
Personnel administration takes on added dimensions under such conditions. The 
press of day-to-day recruitment, examination, and placement activities often took 
priority over long-range “tidying up” activities. The latter could not be ignored, 
however, especially with the Civil Service Commission showing an increased inter- 
est in NASA’s persoiuicl affairs. 

Recruitment, On November 3, 1961, NASA announced the start of a 
nationwide drive to recruit 2,000 scientists and engineers.®' The effort was an 
agencywide one and a team approach was used. During late 196 1 and early 1962, 
15-member recruiting teams visited all major U.S. cities, interviewing prospective 
employees, many of whom were initially informed of NASA openings by extensive 
advertising and other public relations activity. Teams were composed of both 
aerospace professionals and personnel specialists. By the time the “Major City” 
phase of the drive was completed in March 1962, over 14,000 contacts had been 
made and over 5,000 interviews conducted. Thirty-one prime cities and over 150 
satellite and supporting cities were visited.** 

By the end of fiscal year 1962 (June 30, 1962), NASA had hired almost 
3,000 scientists and engineers. Total recruiting costs for the year were estimated 
to be $1,222,000, or about $420 per hire.** The major-city drive accounted for 
about one-third of the total cost, but probably a smaller percentage of new hires. 

Experience gained in the fiscal year 1962 recruiting drive was utilized in 
conducting an even more successful recruiting effort during fiscal year 1 963. The 
approach was modified somewhat, however. The major-city drive was scaled 
down with only half as many cities visited and less advertising used. The advertis- 
ing used was less general and better designed to attract only the persons who could 
meet NASA’s relatively stringent requirements. Greater use was made of NASA’s 
employment offices in New York, Dallas, and Los Angeles. The result of 
NASA’s overall requirement efforts during fiscal year 1963 was the hiring of 
over 3,500 scientists and engineers.** 

Fiscal year 1963 recruitment was facilitated by the pay increases which were 

" Interview with Walter Shupe, June 1 1, 1964. 

" NASA News Release No. 61-244, Nov. 3, 1961. 

““Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report for Quarter ending March 31, 1962” (dated 
Apr. 20, 1962), pp. 7-6. 

•* See Siepert testimony, House Hearings, 1964 HASA Authorization, p. 2955. 

“ Information supplied by John Duggan, NASA Personnel Division, Mar. 24, 1964. (The 
change in emphasis occurred after the drive had begun. See NASA Headquarters Personnel 
Bulletin, HPB 3-62, Nov. 2, 1962. ) 
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part of the Salaiy Reform Act of 1962.** NASA also got a lot of “free” publicity 
as a result of the widespread coverage given its activities. 

In nontechnical areas, NASA usually received lai^e numbers of job appli- 
cations without having to do any recruiting. NASA was a glamour agency, and 
being new, its grade structure was quite flexible. As a growing agency, opportuni- 
ties for promotion were good. 

NASA faced its toughest recruitment problem in trying to locate top man- 
agers. The disparity between public and private salary schedules almost ]»ne- 
cluded NASA from attracting experienced maru^ers fitnn private industry. 
NASA contracted for “executive search services” in late 1962, but the effcxt proved 
abortive.*^ 

Characteristics of Neudy Hired Scieittists and Engmeers. Quantitatively, 
NASA met its recruitment goals durii^ fiscal year 1962. Qualitatively, the 
results appear to have been satisfactory also. The results of NASA’s recruiting 
efforts were analyzed in a special study based on questioimaires ctxnpleted by 
93 percent of the 3,710 scientists and engineers hired between July 1, 1961, and 
September 30, 1962.“ The study revealed the fcdlowing: 

Residence before joining NASA: 65 percent of the 3,448 completing the 
questioimaire were from the 8 states in which NASA installations were located: 
Alabama, 15 percent; Ohio, 9 percent; Virginia, 9 percent; California, 8 percent; 
Maryland, 7 percent; District of Columbia, 7 percent; Texas, 6 percent; and 
Florida, 3 percent. These were the top eight states. (Pennsylva^ and New 
Yoric were tied for 9th and 10th.) It should be pimted out that most the 
new scientists and engineers went to work fm- the Marshall Center in Al a b a m a, 
the Lewis Center in Ohio, the Maimed Spacecraft Center in Texas, the Goddard 
Center in Maryland ( near Washington, D.C. ) , and the Langley Center in Virginia. 

Reason for interest in NASA: 27 percent stated that a friend had first 
prompted interest in NASA as an employer. Other personal contacts (family, 
teacher, etc. ) accounted for 6 percent. NASA recruiters accounted for 1 2 percent, 
NASA advertising for 10 pen^t, recruitment brochures for 4 percent, and college 
placement offices for 6 {jercent — a. total of 32 percent for what might be termed 
“organized recruiting efforts.” News stories about NASA accounted for 12 per- 
cent and “other” sources accounted for the remaining 24 percent. 

Where primarily employed {or studying ) : 40 percent had been ernffloyed 
by the Federal Government (including 7 percent employed by NASA) , 32 percent 
by industry, and 22 percent had been students. College and university staffs 
furnished less than 2 percent. Almost half of the industry recruits came fron 
NASA’s principal contractors, several of which were experiencii^ work cutbacks. 
A third of the students came from 17 schools, 9 of which had co-op training 
agreements with NASA. Total schools represented numbered 203. 

" Public Law 87-793, Oct 11, 1962. 

^ NASA Contracts NASw-526 and NASw-527, Sept. 24, 1962. 

“ “AST and Engineering Recruiting Results (July 1, 1961-Septembcr 30, 1962),” prepared 
by C. Guy Ferguson of the NASA Personnel Division. 
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Education: In regard to the highest degree held, 3 percent were doctor’s, 
14 percent master’s, and 80 percent bachelor’s. This conformed very closely to 
NASA s existing pattern as did the academic fields represented. Engineering 
degrees accounted for 68 percent; the physical sciences, 18 percent; mathematics, 
10 percent; and life sciences, 2 percent. Mechanical, dectrical, and aeronautical 
en^ecring accounted for 52 percent of the overall total. Of the total, 35 percent 
claimed they had been in the fourth quartile of their undergraduate class, 40 
percent in the third quartile, 1 1 percent in the second quartile, 2 percent in the 
lowest quartile, and 1 2 percent gave no resjx>nse. Thus at least 75 percent said 
they were in the upper half of their classes. 

Salaries: Of those coming to NASA from other jobs, 39 percent received 
higher salaries, 12 percent lower, and 49 percent about the same. Of those 
coming from industry, 37 percent received higher salaries, 24 percent lower. For 
transferees from other Federal agencies, the figures were 37 percent higher salaries 
and 2 percent lower, which meant that about 60 percent were lateral transfers. 
Of the small number of teachers recruited, 80 percent received higher salaries 
upon coming to NASA. 

IJ tuque Examination for R&D Administrative Pontions. In 1960 the 
Civil Sendee Commission approved a two-part Aero-Space Technology (AST) 
examination for NASA to use. Part A covered the physical sciences, engineering, 
and mathematics. Part B covered work in the life sciences and rdated fidds. 
NASA had asked for approval for a third part to cover certain types of admin- 
istrative positions, but the Civil Service Commission deferred action on Part C 
pending further study.*® Approval came in 1962, ciihninating an intricate, 
difficult, and protracted project requiring much innovation and extensive 
negotiation. 

Part C of the Aero-Space Technology examination was “for work in Research 
and Development Administration.” It was to be used to fill positions in NASA 
only — no other Federal agencies could use it. It applied only to GS— 9 positions 
and above. GS— 5 and GS— 7 positions were to be filled by means of the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination (FSEE ) and the Management Intern Examination 
(MI). 

R&D Administration was defined to cover five occupational fields: ( 1 ) Ad- 
ministration; (2) Procurement and Property Management; (3) Financial Man- 
agement; (4) Personnel; (5) Information, Editing, and Library. Within each 
occupational field were several specialties. The announcement declared that 
“R&D administrative work involves detailed discussion, analysis, evaluation and 
solution with scientists and engineers of administrative problems directly inter- 
woven with aerospace research, development, design, and operations programs.”®^ 

The key to what made the examination unique was the education and experi- 
ence requirement. All applicants had to have a bachelor’s degree or equivalent, 

•Sec Ch. 5, Sec. II.C. 

•Announcement No. 252B, Pt. C, issued June 15, 1962. 

"JW., p. 5. 
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all had to have expenence and/or graduate study (the amount depending <mi the 
grade of the position sought ) , and all had to have — 

Evidence of knowledge of the basic concepts, methods, and objectives erf science or 
engineering, and also (for grade GS— 12 and above) evidence of understanding of 
research and development organizations and their ^>ecialized problems, oiganizational 
structures, functions, operations, and characteristics.*^ 

Training in science and engineering and work experience in R&D organizations 
were listed as acceptable means of meeting the “knowledge and understanding’’ 
requirement 

The announcement was issued in June 1962. The rating procedure was 
approved in the fall of 1962 and the training of examiners was b^;un in late 
October. In December, rating the accumulated backlog of ^plications was 
b^un. 

Ratings were made by NASA specialists sitting as Boards of U.S. Civil Service 
E x a mine rs and were based on an evaluation of the applicant’s training and experi- 
ence. By the end of 6scal year 1963 (after almost a year of operation), 3,482 
applications had been processed and 1,233, or 35 percent, of the applicants were 
found eligible and placed on roisters. However, only 189 appointments were 
made. R&D administrative positions embraced about 10 percent of the total 
number of NASA positions. Most of NASA incumbents at the time Part C went 
into effect were “grandfathered” in.** 

NASA viewed Part C as an important innovation in its pcisonnel manage- 
ment program. It Mfas called a “milestone” and an “advance in selective examin- 
ing and recruiting.” NASA pointed out that Part C was the “first Federal 
examination for a broad range of administrative portions which recognizes the 
close interrelationdiips of administrative functions with the substantive program 
operations of a Federal agency.” NASA was happy with the “open-endedness” 
of the examination; that is, specialties could be added without amending the 
announcement, and training and experience requirements could be interpreted in 
such a way as to enhance the examiner’s discretion in dete rm ining cJigilnlity, 
Since the examination was for NASA’s exclusive use and since NASA professicmals 
were the examiners, it is easy to see that NASA’s hiring freedom was fairly great. 

At the time of its approval, the Civil Service Commisrion viewed Part C as 
an experiment. If it wc^ed in NASA, die ccoicept might possibly be tried c«i a 
Fedei^wide basis.** 

Parts A, B, and C of the Aero-Space Technology examination, when taken 
together, provided a means for NASA to fill almost all of what could be termed its 

•“/Wrf., p. 9. 

** Infonnation supplied by NASA Personnel Division (Donald Holum). See also Head- 
quarters Personnel Bulletin, HPB +-62, Nov. 13, 1962, Item 1. 

•* Memo, Siepert to Directors of Headquarters Program and Staff Offices and NASA Centers 
and Installations, OcC 19, 1962. Subject: New Examination Announcement for R&D Admin- 
istration Positions: Part C of the Aero-Space Technology Announcement 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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“professional” positions. This, combined with the power of the Administrator 
to make “excepted” appointments, gave NASA almost complete control over whom 
it hired. 


Excepted-Pontion Developments. In February 1963 Administrator Webb 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for permission to submit proposed legislation to 
Congress increasing the number of excepted positions from 425 (the October 1961 
fi^re) to 750, an increase of 76 percent. An alternative was to use GS-16, -17, 
and -18 supergrades for which more liberal provisions had been made in the 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1962. NASA felt that problems would arise 
in mixing the two types of pay systems and asked that its existing system be extended 


to meet all needs for positions above GS— 15. 


In July 1963 the Bureau of the Budget informed NASA that the policy of the 
Executive Office of the President was to work toward one system — ^the General 
Schedule system — ^and that no further extensions of special pay systems would be 
permitted. 

Faced with no alternative, NASA issued instructions to program and center 
directors to prepare justifications for appointments to G^16 portions. In 
October and November, some 200 cases were presented to the Civil Service 
Commisrion for approval. About 165 were approved. 

Although problems arose immediately, the really acute problems would not 
come until a few years had passed and the junior-level men at GS-16 had advanced 
into the upper levels of the salary structure.*^ 

The InspecHon of NASA by the Civil Service Commission. During Octo- 
ber and November 1962, the Civil Service C<»nmission made its first compre- 
hensive inspection of NASA. Although the complete findings were not made 
public, a variety of sources suggest that numerous deficiencies existed — something 
to be expected in a new, fast-growing agency, originally formed by combining 
several groups with diverse backgrounds.** 

NASA was commended for giving personnel management a high place in 
the agency’s overall management and for its poative attitude on the necessity 
for constant improvements in personnel management. Its imaginative recruit- 
ing, technical training programs, and new personnel program evaluation system 
received favorable comment, as did the esprit de corps of NASA employees. 

NASA’s chief deficiencies stemmed from NASA not having paid enough 
attention to matters essential to the long-term well-being of the agency. NASA 
had processed a very large number of applications, but had not maintained ade- 
quate control over them nor processed all of them according to CSC regulations. 
Deficiencies were readily noted in NASA’s merit promotion system — something 


** Entile section based on information supplied by Howard Braithwsute in memo to the 
NASA Historical Office, Nov. 10, 1964. 

"Chief “sources” were: Interview, Robert Lacklen, Apr. 17, 1963; “Briefing Regarding 
the Commission’s Agency-wide Evaluation of Personnel Management in NASA,” Apr. 12, 1963; 
Headquarters Personnel Bulletins, late 1962. 
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which in the long run could significantly lower employee morale. NASA’s 
incentive-award program was declared to be spotty. 

Perhaps NASA’s greatest deficiencies lay in the area of position documenta- 
tion and classification. Not only was the position classification system not being 
fully kept up but the system itself had deficiencies. 

Many of NASA’s deficiencies were attributed to the lack <rf clear-cut agency- 
wide policies on particular personnd matters. This meant that the Persenmd 
Division in NASA Headquarters would have to take the lead in clearing up the 
defidendes. It did so by stepping up the issuance of policy directives and by 
moving ahead faster with its persoimd management evaluation (i.e., fidd inspec- 
tion) activities.** 

Personnel Management Evaluation System. Although the need for a 
systematic review of fidd-center persemnd management had been recognized for 
some time,'** NASA did not start devdoping the actual system until the middle 
of 1962, just before the CSC inspection.'®' The system, as it evolved, was based 
on periodic evaluations or inspecticHis of NASA installations by persemnd man- 
agement program specialists from the Personnd Divisimi at Headquarters. The 
evaluation focused on how well the installation was complying with NASA and 
CSC policy directives. The ‘‘Report <m Evaluation of Personnd Management 
Activities” was submitted to the installation’s director and to the Civil Service 
Commission, with information copies going to NASA’s Director of Administra- 
tion, the ins tal l at i on’s director of administration, and director of personnd. The 
report, when approved by NASA’s DirectOT of Persemnd, became the basts for 
seeking improvements in the fidd installation’s program. By the end oi fiscal 
year 1964, evaluations were made or scheduled for all NASA installations. 

Miscellaneous Personnel Development. In 1962, NASA b^an partidpat- 
ing in the Federal Management Intern Program administered by the Civil Serdee 
Commission.'®* Nine intems^were sdected for NASA Headquarters and seven 
each for the Lewis Research and Manned Spacecraft Centers. To paitidpate 
in the program, NASA had to establish a 12-month on-the-job training cyde 
during which the sdectivdy picked interns would rotate among job assignments. 

In November 1962, NASA conducted an Employee-Management Coopemr 
tion Seminar to acquaint interested NASA persemnd with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new policy encouraging employee-management cooperatiem.'® On the 
program were such topics as “Negotiation,” “Arbitration,” “Conduct erf Elec- 
tions,” etc.'®* 

** See Headquarters Personnel Bulletin, HPB 5-62, Nov. 27, 1962, Item 1. 

^•SecCh. 5, Sec. II.C. 

Interview, Walter Wilson, Apr. 17, 1963. 

“•NASA Announcement No. 558, July 16, 1962. Subject: Management Intern Program 
Now Underway. 

Executive Order 10988, Jan. 17, 1962. See also Personnel Methods Series No. 15, August 
1962, published by the Civil Service Commission. 

See agenda of the Nov. 7-9, 1962, seminar. 
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C. Procurement/Contracting 

NASA continued to devote a great deal of attention to procurement policies 
and procedures during the 1962-63 period. The growth in procurement activity 
has already been described in this chapter, as has the “upgrading” of the procure- 
ment policy and procedure function by putting it directly under a Deputy Asso- 
ciate Administrator.^®® 

Special Procurement Study. In April 1962, Webb established a study 
group to conduct a 6-month special procurement study.^®® The Study Director 
was Walter Sohier, NASA’s Deputy General Council, and the Study Group Chair- 
man was Ernest Brackett, the Director of NASA’s Procurement Division. A 
contractor, Harbridge House, Inc., was hired to assist in the study.^®^ The objec- 
tives of the study were: to analyze NASA’s source evaluation procedures; to study 
contract innovations (including incentive provisions) which would improve con- 
tractor performance; and to determine what performance data were most pertinent 
in evaluating the competence of potential contractors.’^®® 

The study was prompted by the so-called Bell Report made public in April 
1962, which in turn had been prompted by a letter of President Kennedy dated 
July 31, 1961. The Kennedy letter asked BOB Director David Bell to “review 
the effectiveness of this means [i.e., R&D contracts] of accomplishing the Gov- 
ernment’s purposes.”’®* Participating with Bell in the review were Webb of 
NASA and the heads of DOD, AEG, CSC, and the Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology.”® The product was to be a set of 
recommendations to guide future Executive action. 

The Bell Report acknowledged the need for the Federal Government to 
contract for research and development and did not recommend that problems 
could be solved by cutting back on the amount of contracting.’” Rather, the 
solution lay in improving the existing system. Two approaches were recom- 
mended. One was to improve the in-house competence of the Government so 
it would always be in “control” of the situation. Retaining competent in-house 
personnel was viewed as the key to this, and thus salary reform turned out to 
be the report’s key recommendation. Secondly, the report recommended that 
procurement machinery be improved by using incentive contracts, by devising 
better methods of evaluating potential contractors, by devising means of assuring 
quality contractor performance, etc. It was the second area with which NASA’s 
1962 Special Procurement Study was concerned. 

See this chapter, Secs. I.C. and III.B. 

NASA Contract NASw-445, May 28, 1962. 

'“NASA Circular No. 231, May 29, 1962. Subject: Special Procurement Study. 

Letter, Kennedy to Bel!, July 31, 1961. (Reprinted on p. 25 of S. Doc. 94 cited below.) 

The Director of the National Science Foundation was added later. 

“Report to the President on Government Contracting for Research and Development,” 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, Apr. 30, 1962. Issued as S. Doc. 94, 87th Cong., May 
17, 1962 (Washington: GPO, 1962). 
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The Special Procurement Study was concluded in February 1963. The 
overall accomphshments of the study were substantial. An analysis and evalua- 
tion of these accomplishments arc beyond the scope of this study. The fina l 
report of the Study Director (Sohicr) can serve, however, as a means of identi- 
fying the most s^nificant results of the study.P* 

Sohier, in his final report, stated that the Study Group had disposed of 
the incentive contracting topic early in the gamc.'^* The Group had rcc<Hn- 
mended that NASA increase its use of incentive provisions in its contracts but 
to do so very cautiously. (The implementing circular provided that the Director 
of NASA’s Procurement Division had to give advance approval to all procure- 
ment in which incentive provisions woe contemplated.) NASA’s caution, in 
comparison with DOD, stemmed from the uniqueness of so many NASA procure- 
ments and the h^h degree of technical direction which NASA wanted to inaintain 
over its contracts. The Group fdt that NASA’s first step must be to imfnove 
its ability to handle incentive ccaitracting — something much more difficult than 
ordinary contracting. Thus Harbridge House, Inc., was hired to conduct training 
courses in incentive ccmtracting for NASA procurement personnel.''^ NASA 
also experimented with a simplified incentive-type contract (called a cost-fdus- 
award-fee contract) in which the contractor is rewarded for meeting certain 
predetermined objectives on the bads of an after-the-fact evaluation rafficr than 
(m an elaborate bdore-the-fact formula, as in a cost-plus-inccntive-fec contracL^^® 
Concerning the problem of the evaluation of potential contractors (cafied 
source evaluation), two products resulted. One was a study of current and 
proposed practices on the evaluati<xi and selection of R&D contractors done for 
NASA by Harbridge House, Inc.^'® The second product was a draft manual 
on source evaluation prepared by NASA on the basis of the Harbridge House 
study just mentioned and other efforts including extensive discusdons with DOD 
and people from private industry According to Sohier, neither the Harbridge 
Bbuse study nor the draft manual advocated any dramatic changes in NASA’s 
source evaluation and source selection procedures. Rather they favored refine- 
ments, agencywide uniformity (within a frameworir of discretionary freedom of 
local acticHi), and dight changes in emphads in existing policies and procedures.^^* 

“*Memo, Sc^er to Webb, Feb. 21, 1963. Subject: Condutiem of Special Procurement 
Study. 

Memo, Sohier to Webb, July 20, 1962. Also NASA Circular No. 242, effective Sept. 1, 
1962. Subject: Uie of Incentive Contracts. 

NASA Contract NASw-590, Dec. 18, 1962. Harbridge House, Inc., prepared a “NASA 
Incentive Contracting Guide,” dated Septenrdjer 1962. 

P. 3 of Sohier memo of Feb. 21, 1963, op. cit. See also the discussion in House Hearing 
1964 NASA Autkorization, pp. 3008—3011. 

Evaluation and Selection of MajcK* RAD Sources,” by Harbridge House, Inc., dated 
Feb. 28, 1963. 

“NASA Guide to Source Evaluation and Selection,” a draft guide dated Oct. I, 1963. 

“Principal Conclusions Stemming From the Special Study of Source Evaluation and Selec- 
tion Procedures.” Included as “Tab C” in Sohieris memo of Feb. 21, 1963, op. cit. NASA’s 
lack of uniformity was depicted by Gordon T^er, Goddard’s Procurement Officer, at NASA’s 
September 1962 proctirement conference. See p. 13 of the Conference Sumnwy. 
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The Study Group felt that NASA had to strike a realistic balance between selecting 
a contractor on the basis of the proposal submitted, on the one hand, and on the 
contractor’s intrinsic competence, on the other. In comparison with past practice, 
more emphasis on the latter was recommended. In fact, there was a great need 
to bring “brochuremanship” under control so that individual firms would not 
waste resources on the unnecessary preparation of proposals.^^® 

Concerning the third area of effort, the work of the Study Group was less 
conclusive. It concerned the evaluation of contractor performance. Here NASA 
combined its efforts with DOD which had a high-level study of the same topic 
underway.^*® The DOD study culminated in a ‘‘DOD Guide to the Evaluation 
of the Fcrformancc of Major Devciopmeni Contractors." The Study Group 
felt that NASA should adapt the DOD Manual to its own usc.^** The DOD 
system involved a scries of evaluation reports on each contract, together with 
the appointment of special groups to review the reports. NASA decided to 
field-test the DOD system before attempting to prepare its own system. NASA’s 
objective was to devise a system that would evaluate a contractor’s performance 
both periodically and terminally. This performance evaluation would then be- 
come a significant part of the source selection process for subsequent contracts. 

It is safe to predict that the Sp)ccial Procurement Study will not be the last 
ad hoc study of NASA’s procurement policies and procedures. With 90 percent 
of its money being spent by contract, NASA will have to continue to give diligent 
attention to procurement matters. 

Geographic Distribution of NASA Contracts. The geographic distribu- 
tion of NASA contracts was a touchy political problem. Congressmen were 
sensitive to the fact that most of NASA’s procurement dollar was sp>ent in a 
handful of states. NASA’s answer was that the competence of a contractor 
rather than his location was the basis for awarding contracts. Also, the statistics 
were based on prime contracts only; if subcontracts were taken into conaderation, 
a broader geographical pattern would emerge. To be able to back such a state- 
ment with evidence, NASA inaugurated, during 1962, a system for obtaining 
information on subcontracts. A simple “postcard” system was adopted by which 
NASA’s 12 largest contractors would report on their first-tier subcontractors, 
who in turn would report on second-tier subcontracts.'^® 

^*NASA wanted to keep its procurement as competitive as possible. The Study Group 
stressed the need for NASA to “harness** competition, not exploit it. Better definitions of work 
to be done, the use of preliminary propossds, and the use of less detailed proposals (in terms of 
technical content) were regarded as desirable. 

***Sec pp. 6-7 of Sohier's memo of Feb. 21, 1963, op. cit. See also NASA News Release 
No. 62-195, Sept. 13, 1962. In February 1962, NASA and DOD had held a “Procurement 
Management Improvement Conference.” 

Final version is dated July 26, 1963. 

“ “Summary of Main Elements of the Joint DOD-NASA System for Evaluating Contractor 
Performance.” Included as “Tab E” in Sohier’s memo of Feb. 21, 1963, op. eit. 

'“NASA Circular No. 243, Aug. 16, 1962. Subject: Geographic Distribution of NASA 
Subcontracts. 
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The results of the “postcard” system, even though only partial data were 
received, clearly bore out NASA’s contendem. States like Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Iowa fared much better <mi subcontracts than 
on prime contracts (24 percent of reported aibcontracts versus 6 percent for 
all prime contracts) 

Cast CaniroL Ck>ntndling cost was not an activity peculiar to the procure- 
ment function, per sc, but since NASA spent most ol its money by ccmtract, the 
procurement area was a natural {dace on which to focm attention. 

NASA found that most of its projects cost more than originally estimated 
and thus in spite of larger and larger appropriations the agency almost always 
found hsdf in a tight financial condition. Accelerations in costs quickly cem- 
sumed any slack that may have been in the budget to start with. Increases in 
the cost of a project were often due to NASA’s decision to acquire more sophisti- 
cated hardware than originally contemplated and continued insistence on the 
highest d^rce of reliability and quality control. Probably just as often, however, 
costs increased because erf cost overruns which frequently stenuned from such 
causes as ovcroptimistic initial prognosticatiem, inept management, inefficient 
contractors’ operations, insufficiently comprehensive estimating techniques, and 
the like. Under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, cost overruns were borne entirely 
by NASA. 

The most cmnplete compilation as to the scope and amount of cost overruns 
was revealed in the 1963 he 2 uuigs of the House Astronautics Committee on 
NASA’s fiscal year 1964 authorization bill (H.R. 5466). A few of the most 
extreme examfrfes of cost overruns were tiiese: die Orbiting Astroncanical Observa- 
tory ($24 million in cost overruns out of a $57 million total) ; Nimbus meteorologi- 
cal satellites ($5 milliim out of $9 millicHi) ; Mercury ^acecraft ($50 millimi 
out of $140 million),^** In 1963 NASA analyzed a samjrfe of R&D contracts 
over $1 million to determine the general pattern of cost overruns. On the basis 
of cixnparing initial and June 30, 1963, cost estimates for the sample, NASA 
estimated that cost overruns would average between 25 and 30 percent.^” In 
view of the fact that NASA procures complex and unique items for which accurate 
cost estimating is difficult, it is impossible to tdl whether this figure is moderate, 
excessive, or what. 

NASA recognized the impmtance of keqping cost overruns at a minimum and 
attacked the problem from several directions. One av^ue, the use of incentive 
ccmtracts, has already been discussed. The establishment of a contractxx- per- 
formance evaluaticm system was being developed in late 1963, whereby historical 
data cm the performance on past contracts is accumulated to serve as a guide to 
the selection of more Orient contractors for future projects. NASA ccmstantly 

Based on data in NASA’s Annual Procwiement Report for Fiscal Year 1%3, pp. 35, 39. 

“•House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 1766-1768. 

“• Letter, Richard Calla^ian of NASA to Charles Ducander of the House Space Committee, 
Nov. 8, 1963. 
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improved its proposal and source evaluation process and its contract administration 
process. 

Studies were made of other methods of cost reduction also, such as the stand- 
ardization of components, more ground testing before flight testing, a more 
rigorous system of quality control in manufacturing, and even the possible use of 
recoverable boosters.^*' 

D. Program and Projtet Management 

D. Brainerd Holmes, who was appointed to head NASA’s gigantic manned 
space night program, was fond of saying that the majOT requirement for getting 
to the moon was good management He also fdt that “the national experience 
of managing a research and development program of this magnitude is an added 
benefit, beyond the technological dividend that we shall obtain from the manned 
lunar landing program.”^*® 

Holmes’ position implied that NASA should be benefiting from U.S. experi- 
ence with such earlier large-scale projects as the development of the Polaris IRBM. 
However, NASA’s program and problems were sufficiently unique so that many 
things had to proceed ahead largely on trial and error. The benefits of past 
experience seemed more in the area of training individuals (e.g., a number of 
people came to NASA from the Polaris project) than in developing management 
practices and principles of widespread applicability (PERT is an example of an 
exception to this). 

The Management CounciL An early and significant managerial innova- 
tion in NASA’s manned space flight program following the November 1961 
reorganization was the establishment in December 1961 of a Management Council 
to coordinate the manned space flight program.^®* The Council was chaired by 
Holmes and was initially composed of the top two officials of the two manned 
space flights centers (Marshall and Maimed Spacecraft) and Holmes’ five prin- 
cipal subordinates in Headquarters. Regular monthly meetings were hdd. 
When the Council was formed, the two field centers were not under Hdmes’ line 
of command, but rather were under Associate Administrator Seamans. Holmes 
sought to use the Council as a means of arriving at a unanimous portion on majen* 
matters without having to worry whether the action was within his rather complete 
program authority or not According to Holmes, the Council was to “spot and 
identify problems as early as possible and to resolve them quickly 

The Council was not able to solve all problems, however. Because von Braun 
(Director of Marshall Center) and Gilruth (Director of Manned Spacecraft 

**'U.S. Congreis, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Ways and Means of 
Effecting Economies in the National Space Program, Hesurings, 87th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington: 
GPO, 1962). 

House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorixation, p. 132. Hofanes also said in regard to the 
noanned lunar landing, “The only major breakthroughs required are in the area of numagement” 

" NASA Nevw Release No. 61-287, Dec. 31, 1961. 

'•Ibid. 
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Center) held equal status with Holmes in NASA’s OTganizadonal hierarchy, they 
had the theoretical ability to go over his head. As described earlier in this chiqiter, 
this situatiem was changed in October 1962, by giving H<^es another hat at 
the Deputy Associate AdministratOT’s leveL**^ This move created a better deciaon- 
m ak ing environment.- Hdmes qxAe very approvingly what the Council was 
abk to achieve and he regarded it as a significant part d the management of the 
manned space-flight program.^” 

Management Advisory ConumtUe EstabBAed. In March 1963 a Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee for Manned Space Flight was established to advise the 
Deputy Assodate Administrator for Manned Space Flight Centers on the organi- 
zation and man age m ent of the manned qiace flight pr ogram.*** Dr. Mervin 
Kelly, the retired and renowned head Bdl LalxHattxies, was named committee 
chairman.*** The action was a further indication that management was r^arded 
as a critical factor in the maimed space-flight program. 

Contractors Hired for Tecksdcal CoordsnatioH. During 1961 most of the 
prime hardware contractors for Project Apdio were select^. The prdilem 
remained as to how NASA was to put the hardware together and get the missum 
completed. The Air Fixce sedutiem to such a proUem might wdl have been to 
hire a nrmhardware contracts to help a prime contractor int^rate the 

various hardware subsystems. The NACA— NASA solution would be to develop 
the necessary in-house competence to do the int^;rati(Hi job. NASA moved in 
this latter direcdim by establidiing a systems engineering oflice as one oi die 
I»incipal divisioiis of the Office Maimed Space Flight in NASA Headquarters. 
A hig^y qualified systems engineer (Shea) was found to head die (^Bce.*** 

But die i»t)Uems in this area were OHnjflex and pressing. Faced widi hiring 
restriedoDS characteristic of public agencies (rdativdy low salaries, etc.), NASA 
simply could not develop in-house competence at a fast-enough rate. It turned 
to private industry for asastance. 

In February 1962, Webb wrote to the president of the American Tdephtme 
& Td^raph Co., explaining NASA’s ]Hoblem and asking the Bell System to 
assist NASA “by providing an organizatiem experienced men capable of giving 
resptmsible NASA c^dals the benefit of the most advanced analytical procedures 
and the factual basis they need to make the wide range ci systems en g ineerin g 
decisions required tor the successful execution erf the manned space flight 
mission.’’ *** 

AT&T responded favorably and organized a separate subddiary corporatiem, 

** See Sec. III3. of this cha]Mer. 

** For example, tee Home Heatisgt, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 129, 138. 

’"NASA Gmeral Management Instructioa 2-5-5, Mar. 29, 1963. Subject: Management 
Advisory Committee for Manned Space Flight. 

NASA Circular No. 277, Mar. 29, 1963. 

‘"To head the Syttemi Office, NASA hired Dr. Joieph Shea of Space Technology 
Laboratories. 

’"Letter, Webb to Kappel, Feb. 21, 1962. (Reprinted in House Hearings, 1964 NASA 
Authorization, p. 372.) 
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Bellcomm, Inc., to do the work. Bellcomm drew many of its employees from 
AT&T, the BeU Telephone Laboratories, and Western Electric Co. A year later, 
in March 1963, Bellcomm consisted of 96 technical people and a supporting staff 
of 60. A size of 250 was aimed for. Most of the personnel were located in 
Washington, D.C. Top Bellcomm salaries were considerably higher than NASA 
salaries. Twenty-one earned over $20,000, four over $30,000.^®^ 

According to the multimillion-dollar contract with Bellcomm, the organi- 
zation was to “perform studies, technical fact finding and evaluation, analytical 
investigations, consulting effort and related professional activities in support of 
manned space flight and related programs in NASA.” 

It should be stressed that Bellcomm supported a NASA technical office 
(Office of Systems) . NASA maintained its own control over high-level technical 
and administrative decision-making. 

Bcllcomm’s inputs were primarily in the basic conceptual decisions that 
NASA had to make concerning the overall integration of all aspects of the Apollo 
mission. Implementing these decisions was an even bigger job in terms of 
manpower and technical activity, and involved hardware development for such 
jobs as systems checkout. For assistance in the overall integration of Project 
Apollo, including checkout, systems integration, and mission reliability, NASA 
hired the General Electric The GE contract was much larger than the 

Bellcomm contract and involved many more individuals. 

Both the Bellcomm and GE contracts gave programwide support to NASA’s 
manned space flight program, especially its massive Project Apollo, and represented 
an interesting experiment in utilizing the talents of private industry at a very 
high level and yet keeping the Government on top when it came to decision-making. 

BeUcomm’s and GE’s activity made them privy to certain internal admin- 
istrative and technical matters which would have given them a certain advantage 
over other corporations in subsequent procurement actions. To prevent this 
from happening, ground rules were established restricting their participation in 
future hardware procurements.^*® 


E. Other Adminiftrative Developments 

055— OAfiSF Co€fr dination. To maximize coordination between NASA’s 
manned and unmanned space exploration programs and to promote the scientific 
objectives of manned flights, NASA established a Joint Working Group, made 

“’See House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 372-377, 3238. 

NASA Contract NASw-41 7. 

“•NASA Contract NASw-410, Oct. 12, 1962. See alio House Hearings, 1964 NASA 
Authorization, pp, 1074, 1101, 3257. 

^•®For details, sec Webb’s letter to .McNcely of AT&T, Apr. 11, 1962 (reprinted in House 
Hearings, Systems Development and Management, p. 1701), and NASA Circular No. 280, 
Apr. 16, 1963. Subject: Restrictions on Contracting With the General Electric Company 
Where Competitive Advantage May Exist. Sec also General Management Instructions 3-3-7. i 
and 3-3-7.2, May 10, 1963. 
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up of full-time representatives from both NASA’s Office of Space Sciences and 
Office of Manned Space Flight.'*^ 

ADP Developments. ^ March 1963, the General Accounting Office re- 
ported to Congress that the U.S. Government could save money by doing more 
purchasing and less leasing of its automatic data procesang (ADP) equipment 

The report was of interest to NASA, since NASA was a heavy user of ADP 
equipment. Among Federal agencies, only DOD and AEG were heavier users.*** 
In NASA both the Goddard and Marshall Centers had many ADP units and 
so would the Manned Spacecraft Center in due time. Most NASA ADP equip- 
ment was for scientific and engineering work, rather than administrative use.*** 
In terms of rental versus purchase, NASA generally agreed with the GAO repent 
But becatise of its rapidly changing program, NASA fdt that it had to maintain 
maximum flexibility so that it could take advant^ the rapidly improvii^ 
computers that were coming on to the market. Thus it would ^ve to continue 
to rent many m<we cennputers than it would purchase.*** 

With ADP operations becoming more prevalent in the Federal Government, 
the BOB exerted greater effort to assure that certain standard policies on the 
acquisition oi ADP equipment were fdlowed on a Government-wide basis.*** 
NASA establidied ADP policies to meet BOB requirements.*** To permit as 
much decentralizati(ni of ADP decisiem-making as possible and still cemfinm to 
BOB roles, NASA established an Inter-Center Committee on Automatic Data 
Processing.*** The chief function of the Committee was to promote uniform 
ADP policies on an agencywide basis and to facilitate intra-agency annmoni- 
cations on ADP matters.*** 

Project Approval Procedures. Project approval procedures as inaugurated 
in 1961 and modified hr 1962 were fmther modified in 1963. The net effect 
was to strike a better balance among the five Headquarters Program Offices, 
the Office of Programs, and the Associate Administrator, in terms of the psqierwork 
involved. The Associate Administrator remained the sole approving authority.*** 

“ NASA Newi Releaie No. 62-25 1 , Nov. 27, 1962. 

**Study of Financial Advantages of Purcluuing Over Leasing of Electronic Data P ro c es si ng 
Equipment in the Federal Government/* a report to the Congress, March 1963. (Reprinted 
in House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorixation, pp. 1421-1436.) 

See the Bureau of the Budget’s **Inventorf of Automatic Data ProceMing (ADP) Equip* 
ment in the Federal Government . . .,** August 1962. 

^NASA was not very p rogre ss i v e when it came to the mechanizatiasi of administrative 
operations. See Ch. 5, Sec. II3. 

^See discussion in House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 2922-2928. 

BOB Circular No. A-54, Oct. 14, 1961. Subject; Policies on Sdection and Acquisition 
of Automatic Data Processing (ADP) Equipment. 

“^General Management Instrucdon 3-6-1, July 5, 1963. Subject: Automatic Data Proc- 
essing (ADP) Equipment and Services. 

^•General Management Instruction 3-6-2, Oct. 4, 1963. Subject: NASA Inter-Center 
Committee on ADP. 

On Oct. 10-1 i, 1962, NASA held an agencywide wodeshop on ADP. 

“•For details, see General Management Instruction 4-1-1, Mar. 8, 1%3. Subject: Plan- 
ning and Implementation of NASA Projects. Sec also Ch. 7, Sec. VI.A. 
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Patent Regulations Retnsed, NASA’s patent policies and procedures were 
based on the Space Act of 1958. The discretionary powers given the NASA 
Administrator on patent matters permitted NASA to steer a middle road between 
the positions of AEG (which catered to the Government) and DOD (which 
catered to contractors).^®^ NASA attempted to get the Space Act amended 
to bring its congressional mandate in line with DOD’s. Congress was unreceptive. 
In late 1962, NASA took a different tack by attempting to streamline its patent 
regulations within the framework of the Space Act. 

Three separate actions were taken. First, the patent clauses of NASA 
contracts were changed to require contractors to be more diligent in reporting 
inventions and innovations made in the performance of NASA contracts.^®* 
These inventions and innovations would ordinarily automatically become the 
exclusive property of the United States. 

Second, NASA issued new licensing regulations designed to facilitate the 
economic exploitation of Government-owned patents.^®® 

Third, NASA announced public hearings on a proposed revision of the very 
important waiver regulations under which NASA could waive its exclusive c l a im 
to a patent in favor of a contractor.®®® The reviaon was designed to make the 
waiver device a broader and more effective means of achieving greater eccaiomic 
exploitation of the many discoveries flowing from the space program. 

The new technology reporting clause, the new licensing regulation, and the 
proposed waiver regulations could all be viewed as manifestations of NASA’s 
increasing effort to step up the economic utilization of ^ace-age technology.®** 
As it turned out, the proposed waiver regulation was not promulgated as 
planned. NASA held off to await the results of President Kennedy’s attempt to 
bring about the adoption of a Government-wide patent policy. In October 1963, 
the White House issued a statement on patent matters which became the basis 
for further study and revision of NASA patent regulations.®*® 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 1962--63 DEVELOPMENTS 

This chapter has presented only a partial account of NASA’s administrative 
history during the dynamic 1962—63 period. Special attention was focused on 
three areas: (1) NASA’s rapid growth and several key administrative activities 
related to it, such as personnel administration, finance administration, and con- 

“SeeCh. 4,Sec.IIX. 

“ See Gerald O’Brien’* “NASA Patent Policy and Procedure,’’ delivered at NASA’s Feb. 12, 
1963, NASA-Indiutry Conference. (Proceedings of the Second NASA-Industry Program Plans 
Conference, NASA SP-29 (Washington: GPO, 1963), pp. 203-206, etpecitklly 204.) 

NASA News Release No. 62-228, Oct. 26, 1962. 

“ 27 F.R. 10460, Oct. 26, 1962. See also O’Brien, “NASA Patent Policy and Procedure,” 
op. cit. 

”* The technology reporting clause and related clauses were further revised in October 1963. 
See General Management Instruction 18-9-101, Oct. 26, 1963. 

*28F.R. 10943, Oct. 12, 1963. 
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tractmg; (2) the expansbn pattern of NASA’s major program activities; (3) 
adjustments in the oi^anizational structure and related procedures which NASA 
had established in the reorganization of November 1961. 

Before ending this chapter it would be well to summarize a few topics not 
yet covered and also-acknowledge some of the gaps that exist. 

A. Non-NASA Spoco Dovoiopmonts, 1962-63 

During 1962-63, the U.S.S.R. made several notable achievements in its 
maimed space flight prc^pram. In August 1962, the tandem flight of Nikolayev 
(64 orbits )and Popovich (48 orbits )took place. In June 1963, another tandem 
flight was conducted by Cosmonauts Bykovsky (81 orbits) and Tereshkova (48 
orbits) (first woman to fly in ^ace). 

The U.S.S.R. also orbited many unmaimed satellites around the eartliiu 
Their uiunaimed lunar exffloraticm efforts were no more succesidul than those of 
the United States. Their planetary efforts were less successful than those of the 
United States. United States-U.S.S.R. cooperation in space is touched on in the 
next chapter. 

The space activity of other nations gained mcnnentum during 1962-63. 
Some of it was completdy independent of NASA and the United States, but much 
of it was done in cooperation Mrith the United States under NASA’s international 
program. The U.N. continued its interest in qrace law and tire peaceful uses 
of outer qrace. 

Non-NASA space activity in the United States was substantiaL In fiscal 
year 1964, the United States budgeted $7,038 millicHi in new obligational authority 
fw space, of which $5,189,500,000 was for NASA, $1,615,800,000 few DOD, 
$227,600,000 for AEG, $2,700,000 for the Weather Bureau, and $2,400,000 for 
the National Science Foundation."^ 


B. Mbwilonoews External Relationships 

In addition to the very important NASA-DOD agreement on the Atlantic 
Missile Range, the NASA-Air Force cooperation on the Gemini program, and 
the NASA-Army understanding cm the rde of the Army Corps ol Engineers in 
NASA’s extensive construction program, all covered earlier in this chapter, many 
other NASA— DOD agreements were entered into, embracing a variety of topics 
beyond the scope of this study.*** 

NASA-DOD cooperation was greatly facilitated by the liaison activity of the 
NASA-DOD Aertmautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board (AACB) 
established in I960.*** 

^ Umttd States Aerostauties and Space Activities, 1963, Report to the Congress from the 
President of the United States, Appendix E-1 (p. 142). 

** The NASA Historical Office has a list of all NASA-DOD agreements. 

"•SeeCh.5,Sec.IV3. 
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In 1962 and 1963, the AACB was supplemented in several ways. In April 

1962, the Air Force named Maj. Gen. O. J. Ritland to maintain liaison between 
General Schriever’s Air Force Systems Command and NASA’s Office of Manned 
Space Flight.^®® Ritland set up his office right in NASA Headquarters. In July 

1963, the Air Force established a three-man Gemini liaison and support office at 
NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center.“^ In September the Air Force Systems 
Command announced the establishment of a substantial field office at Manned 
Spacecraft Center to serve as the contact point between AFSC and MSC.'®^ 

NASA and the Federal Aviation Agency worked closely together on the 
development of a commercial supersonic transport aircraft, actual development 
of wiiich was ordered by the President in Jime 1963.*^" NASA and the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce worked closely together on a meteoro- 
logical satellite system.^** 

NASA’s happy relations with Congress during 1962 and unhappy relations 
during 1963 are discussed in the next chapter. 


C. Unresieorched Areas 

It might be well to list some of the topics not covered in this chapter. 

Nothing has been said about the internal operation of any of NASA’s field 
centers. Litde has been said about procedural changes. This stemmed from 
the fact that most of the changes were gradual and of a refining nature. Gradual 
changes eventually may alter basic relationships, of course, but this was not 
explored in this chapter. 

The role of the White House and the Space Council in NASA’s adminis- 
tration and management has not been systematically researched. 

Certain NASA activities such as information dissemination, educational pro- 
grams, international programs, legislative liaison, and relations with the scientific 
community have been pretty well ignored. No attempt was made to present a 
perfectly balanced picture of NASA’s aerospace pre^am. 

The difficulty in integrating into one account all of the major facets of 
NASA’s activities during the 1962-63 period is probably a manifestation of that 
period’s dynamic and turbulent character. Some of the loose ends are tied 
together in the next chapter, which covers NASA’s November 1963 reorganization. 

^ Astfonautical and Aeronautical Events of 1962, Apr. 26, 1962. 

^Astronautics and Aeronautics, 1963 (Washington: NASA SP-4004, 1964), July, pp. 
262-292. 

^Ibid., Sept 2,1963. 

Sec NASA-FAA agreements, dated June 28, 1961, Sept 25, 1961, and Jan. 8, 1964. 

Sec NASA-Department of Commerce agreements, dated Jan. 10, 1962, and Jan. 18, 1962. 
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On October 1, 1963, NASA was 5 years okL The occasion was marind 
by press releases, special publicaticxis, and c^cial celebrations, as could be expected. 
Yet the occasion lacked the joyousness usually associated with significant anni- 
versaries and the celetnants seems to lack ^xmtaneity . 

To suggest that NASA was preoccufned with other matters would be putting 
it mildly. The major milestone that NASA passed in 1963 was not its fifth 
anniversary but rather the end of one era and the beginning of another. All (rf 
NASA’s first 5 years were dynamic, of course, and all had elements of transition 
in them. But 1%3 will be remembered as the year when numerous pent-up 
matters finally bn^e loose. The result was that NASA emerged scmicwhat 
battered and bruised, but very likdy at the thredidd of a much more staMe era. 

The November 1963 reorganization could be viewed as an effort to clear 
the decks of some of the fallen debris and to get the agency moving forward in 
harmony. Webb stated that the rccMganizaticHi was intended to ‘^strengthen 
our management structure, to bring it in line with our needs, to correct mistakes 
of the past, and to Io(^ as far into the future as we can to anticipate our needs.” ^ 
The reorganization was also linked to the end of Project Mercury, but exactly 
how was not made dear.* 

NASA’s reorganization in 1963 occurred in a much different climate than 
that which prevailed at the time of the last majc»r reorganization in 1961. In 
late 1963, NASA was emerging from a very turbulent period of criticism. In 
1961 general silence had prevailed. A Inief examination of this change in climate 
will hdp recreate the general external ^conditions facing NASA at the time of 
its November 1963 reorganizatiem. (This is not meant to suggest that the reor- 
ganization was a direct result of the change in climate; changing circumstances 
within NASA were probaMy more important ) 

^ U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Briefing on NASA Reorgor 
nization. Project Mercury Summary, Hearing, 88th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: GPO, 1963), 
p. 2 (hereafter cited as House Hearing, Briefing on NASA Reorganization . . .). 

^Ibid, 
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I. THE CHANGE IN CLIMATE, 1963 VIS-A-VIS 1961 


The change in climate manifested itself in three areas — ^the debate over 
NASA’s mission, the changing pattern of external support, and the leveling off 
of NASA’s budget. 


A. The Debate Over NASA's Mission 

In May 1961 President Kennedy called for a national debate on the future 
scope and objectives of the U.S. space program before making any major deci- 
sions on his proposal for an accelerated program built around a manned lunar 
landing. The decisions were made but iht debate failed to materialize, at least 
in 1961. A major debate on fundamental national objectives in space did not 
occur until 1963, by which time NASA and the space program had already 
gained a momentum that was not easily deflected. The debate included a 
wholesale criticism of the national space program and proved healthy in most 
respects in spite of some rather intense feelings. 

The debate was probably triggered by President Kennedy’s $5,712 million 
budget request for NASA for fiscal year 1964.* This request not only placed 
NASA among the big spenders (exceeded only by the Departments of Defense^ 
Agriculture, and Health, Education, and Welfare)* but was considerably higher 
than the $5 billion figure that had come to be associated with the leveling-off 
pK>int for NASA’s budget. 

Furthermore, the acceleration in NASA’s spending from its previous $1.8 
and $3.7 billion budgets had already made an impact on U.S. resource allocation. 
Some people regarded this impact de^able, others not desirable. 

Several schools of thought flourished at one time or another during the 
course of the 1963 debate. Omnipresent was the perennial *‘more space funds 
for the military” school with its Pentagon exponents and Capitol Hill supporters. 
The “cconomy-in-govcmmcnt/balanced budget” school viewed the space jMTOgram 
as filled with unnecessary boondoggles. This was the general Republican posi- 
tion and former President Eisenhower was the chief spokesman^* Another school 
questioned allocating so many resources to space when there were other more 
urgent needs, such as education, oceanography, etc., which were felt to be more 
ur;gent. Killian and Abelson could be regarded as the chief spokesmen for this 
school.® The allocation of resources within NASA was also questioned; i.e., 

•On Jan. 27, 1963, a New York Times (Western Edition) editorial called for a debate on 
the space program in view of the high budget sought for NASA and the resource allocations 
determined thereby. 

• Based on New Obligational Authority. Interest payments of the Treasury Department 
are ignored. 

• See Eisenhower’s article in Saturday Evening Post, May 18, 1963, pp. 15-19. 

• James R. Killian, Jr., president of MIT and former Science Adviser to President Eiaen> 
bower; Philip H. Abel^n, director of Carnegie Institution’s Geophysics Laboratory and editor 
of Science. 
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too much emphasis was m manned flight, not enough on u nm a n ned scientific 
efforts. 

Related to the "^misallocation <rf resources” schoed was the ax^gument that 
NASA was unduly diverting scarce technical manpower away from other important 
national goals. The- validity of this argument hinged on whether a scarcity 
actually existed, but this was never demonstrated. 

The ^‘efficiency of operation” school raised the question whether NASA was 
wasteful in conducting hs operaticxi. The New York Times suggested that 
Ckxigreas had been too uncritical of NASA’s plans and performance and that 
a mexe determined effort should be made to cut the fat out of NASA’s budget^ 
Many moderates had the firm if unspecific feding that the geometric budget 
increases had to mean a loose and wasteM program. 

The “stretchout* schod felt that NASA was placing too much emphasis on 
the 1970 deadline for the manned lunar laiuiing* NASA’s objectives were 
viewed as satisfactory except for their tuning. This schoed argued that the 
conditions prevailing at the time of the 1961 ccxnmitment had chained. First, 
the price tag to meet the deadline was apparendy higher than had been earfier 
thmight r Second, it was uncertain whether the U.S.S.R. was in a race for the 
moon. Not only had Khrushchev issued statements si^gesting it was not, but, 
in additioTi, Present Kennedy seemed to indicate a willingness to settle for a 
dc rather than push (or a win. The stretchout argument was enticing to Congreas- 
men who were simultaneously faced with both a large budget and a tax-cut 
proposaL 

FmaDy, the “support tl^ space program” school, of which NASA was the 
p rim e spokesman, s t ressed such things as the race with the U.S.S.R. for inter- 
national prest^e, the potential national security benefits resulting from increased 
space capabihty, die eccmomic and technical “fallout” from the space program, 
and the value of scientific discoveries. NASA claimed that both a speedup and 
the stretchout would be less efficient and actually more expensive per umt oi 
return.* 

B. Jhm Chonging Ptt ttom of Extemerf Support 

The de bate over the space program revealed that the pattern of support for 
NASA had changed over time. For examjde, the scientific commimity tended 
to ‘be more divided and in general le» firm in support than it had been ea rfier 
in NASA’s histmy. NASA was accused of a preoccupation with manned fli^ 
to the moon at the expense of purely scientific exjdoration. On the other h a n d, 
NASA endeared itself to many university administrators and certain academic 
disriplmiia thfn»gh its sizable grant program which included research grants, 
training grants, and grants to build facilities. Those not in a porition to par- 
ticipate may well have been jealous. 

^ See editorial in Nm York Tirrus, June 28, 1963. Abo Jan. 27, 1963, editorial, op. cU. 

• Sec Webb te#tiniMiT> House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, p. 31. 
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Congress was much less firm in its support of NASA. The best evidence 
of this was manifested in Congress’ action on NASA’s fiscal year 1964 budget, a 
topic discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

The support of NASA’s program by the White House, the Space Coxmcil, 
and the Bureau of the Budget seemed to stay firm. President Kennedy’s state- 
ment in September to the U.N, on United States-U.S.S.R. cooperation very likely 
damaged NASA’s funding position with Congress, however. The fact that NASA 
asked BOB for up to $6.2 billion for fiscal year 1964 but was allowed $5.7 billion 
was probably not an indication of any serious deterioration in White House support 
for or confidence in the space program, 

I’he area where NASA picked up its greatest external support was among 
what could be termed its clientele — ^the aerospace industry. This industry was 
one of the fastest growing in the United States and its economic impact in certain 
areas was very great. The political influence of the industry grew also and NASA 
took its place among those agencies which could count on a type of grassroots 
support from several geographic areas. 

The net effect of this changing pattern of support is difficult to evaluate. A 
powerful economic bloc got a vested interest in NASA’s program. It is too early 
to say whether this economic bloc would ever be able to significantly influence 
NASA’s policies. If so, this would be unfortunate, at least if the Space Act is 
regarded as a wise and fruitful mandate for NASA. The bipartisan Space Act 
stressed aeronautical and space research, scientific exploration, and the devdop- 
ment of space flight capability. NASA seemed willing to expand on this to 
indude both economic and educational impact. 

C. The Leveling Off of NASA’s Program 

The terminal point of this study roughly coinddes with the point in time 
when NASA’s growth curve turned the comer and started flattening out. Thus 
it is too early to say what the precise results of this leveling off will be. It has 
been generally assumed that once the period of rapid expansion was over, NASA 
could tidy up and attack problems previously neglected. Furthermore, with in- 
house staff pretty well built up, NASA would be able to manage its programs and 
projects in a manner which would permit administrative effidency and maximum 
program progress. 

The psychological impact of the leveling off was felt as early as 1963 in con- 
nection with the enactment of NASA’s fiscal year 1964 budget. Action on the 
fiscal year 1964 budget epitomizes the change of climate which NASA fdt in 1963 
and thus warrants amplification. 

NASALS Fiscal Year 1964 Budget Affected by Fiscal Year 1963 Actians. 
In 1962 NASA’s fiscal year 1963 budget moved through Congress quite smoothly. 
The 342-to-O vote of the House of Representatives approving a $3.6 billion NASA 
authorization bill, the high-water mark of congressional support, was truly satisfy- 
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ii^ to NASA’s leadership and may weD have given many NASA officials an overly 
optimistic view of future congressional suppcwt. 

The story NASA’s fiscal year 1963 budget can be Iniefly recapitulated: 
NASA’s request was for $3,787,276,000, a figure twice as large as the previous 
year. The House Astronautics Committee made only small selective cuts (3 per- 
cent) in this ^[ure. The House approved this unanimously on May 24, 1962. 
In June, the Senate Space Committee approved an authorization erf $3,749,- 
515,250, only 1 percent bdow NASA’s request, which acdon received Senate 
^iproval in July. The House-Senate conferees agreed to a ^rue very near the 
Senate one — $3,744,115,250.* 

The House voted a $3,644,115,000 appropriation bQl and the Senate a 
$3,704,115,000 one, both chambers approving the actkms their reflective 
Appropriation Cenmnittees. The compr omise arrived at was $3,674,115,000, a 
figure leas than 2 percent below the authorization. The Appropriation Act was 
signed by the President rai October 3, 1962.“ 

During the same period, Cemgress passed a $153,500,000 supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal year 1962.“ 

Some congressional snijnng at NASA did occur in 1962, especially from 
Senatm- Pnnonire. John Finney cd the New York Times reported that cos^res- 
sicmal mi^ivings on the cost of the fiace program were growh^, that these had 
not ceme out into the open during 1962, but mi^t well lead to demands for large 
cuts in NASA’s fiscal year 1964 budget.** 

Toward the end of 1962, NASA discovered that its program, eqiedally 
manned qiace flight, had achieved a momentum which was cemsuming numey 
faster than expiected and that the fiscal year 1963 approjuiatimi was imcomfortably 
marginaL The decision had to be made either to try to squeeze by, posably 
slowing the pace somewhat, or to request a $400 milliim supplemental appropria- 
tion. A third alternative may have been to bring the Air Force in on f unding 
the Gemini pn^ram. 

Ncme of the alternatives vras appealing. Webb, sensing the coi^ressioiial 
undercurrent, felt the climate was not ripe to request a sizable supplemental on 
the heels of a budget that had just doubled the one fw the previous year. So 
NASA attempted to squeeze by, reprogramii^ funds from less impiortant to more 
inqioctant pnojects and hopang to recoup some the money in its fiscal year 1964 
a ppropri atimi.** 

NASA*s Fisetd Year 1964 Budget Submitted to Cemgress. The NASA 
budget pnesented to Cemgress in January 1963 totaled $5,712 Inllion in new 

* Became Public Law 87-584, signed Aug. 14, 1962. 

"Putdic Law 87-741. 

“ PubUc Law 87-545, July 25, 1962. $82.5 million for R&D and $71 million f« CoF. 

“ Finney’s prophetic words appeared in the New York Times on July 25, 1962, p. 12. 

’*See Seamans’ testimony. House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, pp. 3259-3260. 
(Holmes, head of manned space fi^^ht, evidently felt that the suprplemental was needed, and the 
sooner the better. This difference of opinion between Holmes and general management is 
rumored to have mariced the end of the honeymoon between NASA and Holmes.) 
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obligational authority, an increase of $2 billion over the previous year. Evidently 
President Kennedy asked NASA to prepare three budgets — $5.2, $5.8, and $6.2 
billion.” NASA felt the $6.2 billion figure would permit optimum progress. 
The President, pushing for a tax cut, tried to hdd the budget deficit down and 
wanted the lowest possible NASA budget consistent with the national space 
conunitment. The $5.7 billion figure was agreed to. Only $50 million of the 
budget (less than 1 percent) was for new projects.^® Eleven months were to pass 
before NASA’s fiscal year 1964 appropriation was enacted. During that period 
a wide-ranging debate took place. For NASA, the sailing was rough. 

The Enactment of NASA*s Fiscal Year 1964 Budget. The NASA Aj^ro- 
priation Act, signed by President Johnson in December 1963, totaled $5.1 billion, 
over 10 percent less than NASA’s original request.” 

The enactment process got underway in early March when the House Astro- 
nautics Committee began hearings on an authorization bill for NASA. These 
hearings were exhaustive and both NASA and the Astronautics Committee put a 
great deal of effort into them. Three subconunittees worked amultaneously and 
with pai n sta k i n g care. Hearings were held on 39 different days ranging over 4 
months. The printed record totaled almost 3,500 pages.*^ Since the House 
committee departed from normal practice and prepared an 80-page index, these 
hearings are an excellent source of information on NASA and the space program. 

After this careful scrutiny, the House Astronautics Cennmittee cut a half bil- 
lion dollars from NASA’s request. The cuts were selective ones in that no per- 
centage formula was used. Construction was cut 13.5 percent; R&D, 7.2 percent. 
All program areas were cut, ranging from 7.4 percent for manned space ^ht to 
12.7 percent for space sciences. 

The report of the House Astronautics Committee of July 25, 1963, recommend- 
ing a $5,238,1 19,400 NASA authorization, was in itself a remarkable document.®* 
The first 169 pages were devoted to justifying the authorization recommended. 
The next 18 pages explained the modifications that the committee had made in 
NASA’s request Thiw pages were devoted to justifying new provitions of the 
authorization bill designed to restrict further NASA’s discretionary spending au- 
thority. The committee also expressed its views on what it felt to be proUem 
areas: ®* ( 1 ) Interagency coordination still left something to be desired; (2) not 
enough emphasis was being placed on the national security aspects of the space 
program; (3) greater interagency cooperation on the use of facilities was needed; 
(4) NASA should exercise care not to give preference to any one contractor; (5) 
R&D on high-energy fuek should be accelerated. Most of these were time-worn 

” Sec Webb’s testimony, ibid., p. 30. 

^ Ibid., p. 28. 

“ PubUc Law ^215, Dec. 19, 1963. 

House Hearings, 19&4 NASA Authoritation, See bibliography for complete citations. 

”U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Science and Astronautics, Authorizing Appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, H. Kept. 591, 88th Cong. 1st sess., 
July 25, 1963 (Washington: GPO, 1963). 

^Ibid.,pp, 190-194. 
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positioiis and the absence oi any other points suggests that the committee grin 
siqqxnted the principal NASA objectives. Several cranmittee members wrote 
dissenting views (m certain topics, however.*® 

The action of the House Astronautics Cixnmittee was highly significant, 
as this committee was respcRisiUe for the detailed scrutiny o( NASA. Not only 
were money cuts made but the authorization bill also tightened the reprograming 
discretum given the agency. NASA’s proposal for a new dectnmics center in 
Boston was given only qualified apjnovaL 

On the floor of the House, two Republican-spcxisored amendments resulted 
in two additional cuts, and the authorizatiem Inll, as finally passed by the 
on August 1, 1963, totaled 15,203,719,400.** 

Meanwhile, the Senate Space Committee was fulfilling its traditional nJe 
of restoring House cuts. Even though NASA had lost a staunch supptHter as a 
result of the death <rf SenatcH* Robert Kerr, chairman <rf the Senate Space Com- 
mittee and close friend of Mr. Webb, it picked up a strong supporter in Senator 
Clinfam Anderson, the new chairman. The Senate Space Committee trimmed 
NASA’s budget only 3j4 percent, thus restoring 60 percent (rf die cuts by 
the House. TTie Senate ratified the ccunmittee’s action <» August 9 when it 
passed a $5,511,520,400 autiuxization bilL Action on the Senate flocM* almtvrf 
reduced the autiuxization to the amount of the House bill.** The vote was 37 to 
32 against the reduction. (This is in sharp contrast with the action on the floor 
of the Senate in 1959 when the amount recommended by the Senate Space 
Committee was increased to a levd which was higher tiian what NASA h ad agif«*< 
for.) 

Later in August, House-Senate conf e r ees compromised on a $5,350,820,400 
figure which became Public Law 88-113 (m S^tember 6, 1%3. This law 
included several clauses designed to shrink slightly NASA’s discretionary spending 
power. Reprograming of R&D funds for “new” construction was cut from 3 
percent erf 4e R&D appropriation to 2 pa-cent NASA’s freedom to repit^;ram 
among major existing program areas tuid to reprogram into new program areas 
was restricted by a tightening of the language requiring the jHior notice to the 
House Astronautics and Senate Space Committees. 

Authorizatiem actiem was being ccmipleted about tiie same time rhat appro- 
priatum- action vraa getting underway. Since appropriatiems almest always fell 
short erf authorizatiems, NASA did not face very ]rfeasant proq)ects in September 
1963. Lateness aleme was causii^; anxiety and administrative h«»aHafh<»^, 

On Monday morning, August 19, 1963, NASA erfRcials marched up to 
Capiterf Hill to face the House Appropriations Subcemunittee cm Independent 
Oflices and its chairman, Albert Thomas. The 37 NASA <rf5dals malring an 
appearance included just about all <rf NASA’s top leadership. Administrator 
Webb opened the hearings with a plea that NASA needed every penny author- 

pp. 196-206. 

” The Wall Street Journal^ Aug-. 2, 1963. 

^ New York Times, 10, 1963. 

215-«92 0 - 66-20 
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izcd.** (The House-Senate authorization compromise had not been made as yet 
and Webb claimed the Senate’s $5.5 billion authorization figure was the minimum 
appropriation that NASA could tolerate and still maintain optimum momentum.) 

In spite of the ectcnave and intensive work of the House Astronautics Com- 
mittee, the Thomas subcommittee also took a careful look at NASA’s request, 
especially for construction. The hearings took the greater part of 1 week. NASA’s 
testimony failed to stem the tide, however, and the Thomas subcommittee decided 
on a $5. 1 billion appropriation figure for NASA. Thk was about 1 1 percent below 
NASA’s request and 5 percent below the amount Congress had authorized for 
aDDronriation. 

A A A 

NASA came close to suffering much deeper cuts. On September 20, 1963, 
Prerident Kennedy, in an address to the United Nations Gener^ Assembly, stated 
that in the field of space there was room for United States-U.S.S.R. “cooperation,” 
for “joint efforts,” including the possibility of a “joint expedition to the moon.” ** 
“Why should the United States and the Soviet Union, in preparing for such expe- 
ditions, become involved in immense duplications of research, construction and 
expenditures?” The President did not propose a cooperative program, but asked 
only that the possibility of cooperation be explored. 

President Kennedy’s U.N. speech raised numerous questions on Capitol Hill 
and in the press.” The very next day Representative Thomas felt required to 
ask the President if he had changed his position on the need for a strong U.S. space 
program.** The President’s SeptembCT 23 reply stated that a strong U.S. space 
program was essential so that any possibilities of United States-U.S.S.R. 
cooperation could be explored from a position of strength.*^ 

The New York Times reported that the President’s speech triggered an 
effort in the Thomas subcommittee to cut NASA’s appropriation an additional 
and probably crippling $900 million.** The vote was 4 to 4, thus sustaining the 
$5.1 billion figure. Representative Cannon, the Chairman of the full Appropria- 
tions CcHiunittee, joined the three subcommittee Republicans in the reduction 
effort 

In early October the House Committee on Appropriations reported out a $5.1 
billion NASA appropriation, which figure was ratified by the whole House. NASA 

* See Webb*s testimony, U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommit- 
tee on Independent Offices, Independent Offices Appropriations for 1964 (Pt. 3), Hearings, 88th 
Cong., 1st sess., (Washington: GPO, 1963), pp. 82-90. 

**Text of the Sept. 20, 1963, speech can be found in the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1963^ 
p. AlO. 

* Other 1963 events added to the confusion. Khrushchev was quoted and misquoted on 
several occasions concerning Russia*s manned lunar landing plans, with the net result that there 
was some uncertainty whether Russia was in the race for the moon. The March 1963 Dryden- 
Blagonravov agreement on space communications and meteorology suggested that space coopera- 
tion was feasible. 

•Thomas* Sept. 21, 1963, letter was reprinted in Senate Hearings, Independent Offices 
Appropriations, 1964, pp. 1616-1617, 
pages 1617-1618. 

* New York Times, Sept 28, 1963. 
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recovered veiy litde from the Senate Committee on Apprt^riaticms, which reported 
out a $5.19 billion approj»iation in early Novemb^. In Senate floiM action a 
Fulbright amendment to cut $519 million, or 10 percent, was defeated 46 to 36, 
but a Proxmiie amendment to cut $90 mMon was passed 40 to 39.** Thus the 
Senate and House both agreed on a $5.1 billion figure. The appropriation biU 
was signed by President johnsem <m December 19, 1963, almost 6 months into 
the fiscal year to which it ^plied.** Included was a jnovisicHi that no funds made 
available to NASA under the act could be used for “expenses pardcipating in a 
manned lunar landing to be carried out jcmtly by the United States and any odier 
country without ctmsent of the Congress.” 

In suimnary, the tax-cut proposal and economy moves flowing therefrom, 
NASA’s budget being larger than e3q>ected, the easing (tf ccU-war tensions, the 
Dryden-Bb^[onravov agreement, Khrushchev’s statements on Russia’s lunar land- 
ing plans, and Kermedy’s statements on United States-U.S.S.R. space cooperation 
all contributed toward NASA’s budget woes for fiscal year 1964. It is too early 
to state what the final impact will be. In early 1964, NASA gave indicadmis 
that its internal eemomizing and reprograming were permitting it to stay close 
to schedule — ^providing, of course, that its fiscal year 1965 request of $5.3 billion 
(plus a fiscal year 1964 supplemental appropriation of $141 million fm* maimed 
space fli^t) would be ^propriated in fufl.** 

II. THE NOVEMBER 1963 REORGANIZATION 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the November 1963 reorgani- 
zation. This is not meant to suggest that the reoiganizadon was a dramadc 
climax to the first 5 years of NASA’s administradve history. This was not the 
case. The reoiganizadon, after the chaff of dtle changes is blown away, had 
only one truly fundamental provision — ^it undid the provinon of the 1961 recMga- 
nizadem which put the field centers under die insdtudcoial control the Associate 
AdniiiiistTatm’. 

Nor should the reoiganizadon be viewed as NASA’s reaction to its external 
troubles — except, course, to the extent that NASA knew that strong internal 

management would always enhance its posititm >ns-a-vis external parties. The 
reorganizadtm was primarily a reaction to bade internal problems related to the 
balancing of program requirements with institutional resources, and the discussion 
of the 1963 change ctf rlimatf-- was designed only to recreate die general external 
cemditions that prevailed at the time the reorganization took effect. 

Reorganization is both continual and episodic. The 1961 and 1963 reorga- 
nizations were episodic because they involved changes in fundamental relation- 
ships. Organizational changes made on a continual bads were usually dedgned 
to accommodate a particular new development or solve a particular problem. 

*Ntw York Times,'Hov. 21, 1963. 

•Public Law 88-215. 

•See Webb’s testiiiKHiy, House Hearings, 1965 NASA Authorization, pp. 9-10. 
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(It should be added that when an episodic reorganization takes place, the occasion 
is often used to announce several less fundamental adjustments, many of which 
would have been made anyway. ) 

The fundamental changes made in 1961 involved the power and authority 
of general management, the alignment of program offices in Headquarters, and 
the relationship between Headquarters and the field centers. The 1963 reorga- 
nization involved all three elements also, but with the visible change confined 
primarily to the third one — headquarters-field relationships. The fundamental 
change made was not an innovation but more in the nature of a return to an 
arrangement that had prevailed during the first 3 years of NASA’s history. It 
recombined program and institutional management by placing the field centers 
under the Headquarters program directors instead of under general management 
(i.c., the Associate Administrator). It confirmed the new division of work that 
had been initiated in 1961 and perfected subsequently. 

In its less fundamental provisions it eliminated the Office of Applications 
as a separate Headquarters program office by combining it with the much larger 
Office of Space Sciences; it altered some of Ae offices reporting directly to Webb 
and Dryden; and it gave new titles to most top-echelon officials. 

A. Evonts Looding to tho Roerganizatien 

Strictly speaking, the November 1963 reotganization was a two-step reorga- 
nization like the November 1961 reorganization. In 1961, the first step was the 
establishment of the Office of Programs in June. In 1963 the first step was 
giving the Director of Manned Space Flight a second hat, that of Deputy 
Associate Administrator for Manned Space Flight Centers in October 1962.** 
In fact, the November 1963 reorganization can be viewed as doing for all of 
NASA what the October 30, 1962, “adjustment” had done for the manned 
space flight area. 

Thus the reasons for the 1962 adjustment arc the reasons for the 1963 
reorganization. It should be recalled that the 1962 adjustment was made because 
the November 1961 reoiganization was not working out as smoothly as hoped for. 
The arrangement whereby center directors looked to NASA generail management 
(i.e., Robert Seamans, the Associate Administrator) for men and money 
(resources) and to the Headquarters program offices for program direction did 
not work well. The center directors found it difficult to balance the program 
demands placed on them with the resources given them. Furthermore, the 
center directors often had inadequate or conflicting working arrangements and 
management systems imposed on them by Headquarters.** 

•*SeeCh.8,Sec.in.B. 

“In September 1962 the Management Analyiii Division of the Office of Administration 
prepared a draft memo outlining these problems. One draft, dated Sept. 28, 1962, was titled 
**Inadequate and Conflicting Management Systems.** 
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It is not easy to state with certainty whether the 1961 reorganizadcn was 
poorly conceived, whether the 1961 reorganization was well conceived but inade- 
quately implemented, or whether well conceived and well implemented but simply 
unable (as any other arrangement also would have been) to cope with the 
dynamic growth that NASA was experiencing. A good case can be that 
it was well conceived to cope with the problems being faced at the but that 
a combination of factors interfered with its ev(^ving into a viaUe setup for 
NASA’s Icmg-raime needs. 

In order for NASA to have: ( 1 ) succes^ully changed the basis for dividing 
up its program (i.c., to one based on major objectives) ; (2) succeeded in asserting 
the control erf general management over all subordinate oiganizatknal units; and 
(3) coped with problems steimning from its rapid growth, it would have luul to 
have: (a) personnel who could successfully submerge thdr own panvhial interests 
in favor of an agencywide point of view; (b) a good training program to make 
up for any deficiencies that may have existed amcmg its top managers; (c) wide- 
spread agreement on basic administrative {Htx:esscs; (d) a staff surrounding the 
general managers that would serve as a true intermedi^ between the {HOgram 
offices and the field, correctly interpreting to the general manager the j»t)blems 
that arise; and (e) some way of coping with the general manager’s overly large 
^>an of control, i.e., solving most problems without having to take them to the 
general manager. There were deficiencies in c«ie or more of these areas." 

As described earlier, the 1961 structure was modified in 1962 when mre of 
the major prtgram areas, maimed space flight, was given insritiitional amtral 
over die three fidd centos inimarQy involved in its program. Thus, fear several 
months NASA had a chance to compare two different arrangements side by side. 

The 1962 adjustment revealed that significant progress had been made in 
strengthening NASA’s general management. If one of the objectives erf the 1961 
reorganization was to curb or even stop the trend toward the development of 
autonomous bureaus in NASA, the 1962 adjustment raised the possilrflity of the 
trend being resumed, at least in one very important program area. In June 1963, 
the Director of Manned Space Flight resigned from NASA, in part because gen- 
eral management felt he was pursuing too independent a course (or looked at 
from the reverse side, because he was not allowed to pursue as independent a 
course as he thou^t necessary). This helped clarify the accountability <rf the 
prt^ram directorates to general management and helped create the necessary 
environment for the 1963 reorganization. 

In April 1963, Webb ordered a review oi NASA’s organization in the l^^ht 
of its $5.7 billion budget request, the definitizing of its major mannH lunar land- 
ing contracts, and the knowledge gained as to who could manage and how." 

The review was not as formal as that conducted in 1961, nor were the altema- 

**Ba*ed on comments submitted to the NASA Historical Office by Albert Siepeit (Dec. 24, 
1964) and John Young (Jan. 1, 1965). 

See Webb’s testimony, House Hearing, Britfing on NASA Rtorganixation . . ., p. 15. 
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live courses of action as diverse or numerous.** NASA had a much greater store 
of knowledge and experience to draw from. 

In September the final round of discussions was held and on October 9, 
1963, the details of the reorganization were made public.*’ On the same day 
the House Astronautics Committee was briefed on the changes made.** 

B. Provisions of tho Roorganization ** 

The changes, effective November 1, 1963, resulting from the reorganization, 
ran best be shown by comparing the ‘before’ and ‘after’ organization charts (figs. 

9—1 and 9—2). 

Headquarters-Field Relationships. The fundamental change was combin- 
ing program and center management by placing the field centers under the line 
command of the Headquarters program directors instead of under general man- 
agement. The program directorate to which a center reported was determined 
by the center’s primary activity. Thus the Marshall, Maimed Spacecraft, and 
Launch Operation Centers were put under Mueller, Holmes’ successor in the 
Office of Manned Space Flight. Goddard, Wallops, PLOO, and JPL were put 
under Newell, the head of the Office of Space Sciences and Applications. The 
four former NACA labs — Langley, Ames, Lewis, and Flight — ^were restored to 
thdr old position under the Office of Advanced Research and Technology 
(Bisplinghoff). 

The increased authority and responsibility of Mueller, Newell, and Bispling- 
hoff was recognized by giving them new titles (“Associate Administrator 
for ^”). 

NASA listed two major benefits accruing from this move : ( 1 ) “Clearer and 

more direct lines of authority and responsibility between Headquarters and field 
installat ions will bc established,” (2) “The Associate Administrator will have 
more time to discharge his ‘general manager’ responsibilities and to consult on 
policy matters with the Administrator and Deputy Administrator.” *® 

The precise reduction in Seamans’ span of control is difficult to measure 
because the responsibilities of the two Deputy Associate Administrator positions 
established in October 1962 were never entirely clear. Certainly after ffie 1963 
reorganization it was crystal clear that Seamans’ principal subordinates for pro- 
gram and center management were Mueller, Newell, and Bisplinghoff. 

•• Interview with Leonard Carulli, NASA Management Analytit Diviiion, Apr. 2, 1964. 

•* NASA New* Release No. 63-225, Oct. 9, 1963. 

* House Hearing, Briefing on NASA Reorganization .... 

** Unless indicated otherwise, the information in this subsection is based on a Staff Paper 
prepared by the Office of Administration, October 1963, and titled “Adapting NASA’s Or^- 
nization and Management to Future Challenges.’’ 

‘•/«d..p. 1-4. 
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Changes m Beadquarters, The 13 i»incipal Headquarters <^ces can be 
divided, for discussion purposes, into three groups. Group One consists oi those 
reporting to Seamans and having {m>gram execution respcxisibilities. Group 
Two consists of those reputing to S«unans and having advisory, functional, and 
service re^xmsibilitics directly related to NASA’s aeroq>ace program. Group 
Hiree consists of those reporting to Wd>b/Dryden. 

Group One changes: The number oi offices in this group was reduced fmn 
five to four by cwntaning the Office of Applicatbns and the Office of Space 
Sciences. The former was a small <^ce a^ in the executimi <d its pn^ram it 
enq>loyed the same launch vehicles and the same field centers as the much larger 
Office of Space Sciences. The newly appdnted head of die (ffiice (Robert 
Garbarini) cocqierated by giving up his coequal hierarchical status and agreeing 
to serve under Homer Newi^ the Associate Administrate fe Space Sciences and 
Aiqilicatiras. It should be recalled that Space Sciences and Applications had 
beoi together under Silvcrstein before the November 1961 reorganization. 

The Office of Tracking and Data Acquisition was not structurally altered 
by the reeganizatiei. Its head (Buckley) retained the tide of DirectcR’, signifying 
that he had no field centers under him, in contrast with the three “Associate 

Adminfatrators for .” Before the reorganizatum, the Office of Tracking and 

Data Acquisition worired direcdy with Goddard, Wallops, and JPL in allocating 
resources fcx' NASA’s tracking networic. After the reorganization, it had to 
comdinate diis effort with the Associate Administrator fco’ Space Sciences and 
Applications imdcr whom the centers were now located. 

Group Two changes: On the surface, the changes were relatively minor. 
The heads oi the four c^ces involved were all given tides oi “Deputy Associate 

Administratw for .” TTie Office of Admin^traticm and the Office oi Defense 

Affairs were not changed at alL The Office of Industry Affairs was expanded 
by transferring two activities to it. Hie RdialHlity and Quality Assurance Divi- 
sion was transferred from the Office of Programs, and the Inventions and Contri- 
butions Board was transferred from its semiautcHiomous poation under Webb. 

It is still too early to know precisely how the functions of the Office of 
Programs (now named Office of Prcgramming) were altered as a result the 
reorganization. It would appear that the Office would do less firefighting and 
solve fewer jurisdicticHial dh^tes inasmuch as Associate Administrator Seamans 
became less involved in the management erf NASA’s fidd centers. This would 
allow the Office of Programming to concentrate on fundamental agencywide 
matters of an overall control nature. The Office would serve as “Comptrdler,” 
“Intermediate and Sbext-Range Planning Agent,” and “Program Evaluation 
Agent” all rdled into one. 

The Deputy Associate Administratex^s position was altered somewhat Pre- 
viously it was program and center oriented. In keeping with the talents of die 
new incumbent (Lingle) , it was slanted more in the direction of organization and 
management in general. 

The heads of the eight offices reporting to Associate Administrator Seamans 
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were constituted as a Management Committee under the chairmanship and vice 
chairmanship of Seamans and Lingle. The Committee was to “assist and advise 
the Associate Administrator on agencywide management systems and on man- 
agerial, organizational, and operational matters and problems involving more 
than one agency clement.” * ** 

Group Three changes : Several changes were made among the offices report- 
ing directly to Webb and Drydcn. The old Office of Program Planning and 
Evaluation, Glennan’s first organizational creation back in August 1958, was 
abolished. This move had been in the mill ever since NASA canceled its long- 
range planning activities in early 1963. An interim substitute had been the 5-ycar 
projections handled by the Office of Programs and Associate Administrator 
Seamans. The staff of the old Office of Program Planning and Evaluation was 
put under the Assistant Administrator for Technology Utilization and Policy Plan- 
ning (Simpson), with the responsibility for assisting in policy formulation and 
evaluation. Policy formulation and evaluation was to be ffic special responsibility 
of a newly created Policy Planning Board made up of senior NASA officials from 
Headquarters and the field. The Board was to advise the Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator on fundamental policy matters. 

The public aff airs/ technology utilization organizational pattern which evdved 
in a somewhat confusing manner in 1962 was clarified by putting Public Informa- 
tion, Educational Programs and Services, and a Special Activities Division 
(exhibits, etc.) under an Assistant Administrator for Public Affairs (Scheer). 
Technological Utilization and Scientific-Technical Information, together with 
the expanded policy planning activity, were placed under an Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Technology Utilization and Policy Planning (Simpson). 

Simpson was given another job as well, that of Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator.** This position was established to provide overall monitorship of top-level 
business wlule the Administrator and Deputy Administrator were away. It is too 
early to say whether the Assistant Deputy Administrator will tend to become a 
“layer” between Webb/Dryden and the offices direedy under them. At least 
such was not the intent. 

The tide changes announced with the reorganization (Assistant Administra- 
tors, Associate Administrators, Deputy Associate Administrators) are somewhat 
confusing and unwieldy to write about. Webb suggested that fancy tides were 
a psychic reward to underpaid, hard-working civil servants.** 

C. An Evaluation of the Reorganization 

It is still too early to know what the long-range results of the reorganization 
will be. W ebb is quick to point out that it will not be NASA’s last reorganization.** 

* This position was originally named “Associate Deputy Administrator’’ but was changed 
so at not to be confused with the position of “Deputy Associate Administrator.’’ 

• House Hearing, Briefing on NASA Reorganization . . ., p. 7. 

*Ibid..p. 6. 
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Recondling the ccxiflicting rationales bdiind die 1961 and 1963 reorganiza- 
tions is difficult. The most plausible explanation is that the 1961 approach was 
the best approach at the time, but that changing circumstances called for a dififer* 
ent approach later on. The 1961 reorganization was designed to clarify the 
powers of general management and prevent the development autcmcHnous 
bureaus in NASA. To do this, many powers and activities were centralized in die 
hands of the general manager. The 1963 reorganizatum emphaazed the dis> 
persitm ol power and promoted decision-making at lower mganizational levels. 
The 1961 reorganization emphasized cross-relationship and dual-annmand chanr 
nds. The 1963 reorganization en^asized sim|dified command lines with multi- 
directional informaticHl rhann^h 

The 1963 rcoiganization would seem to form a good basis fcsr the refinement 
and perfection of administrative processes. Command lines seem cleaner and 
more easily imderstood than before the reorganization. Delegations d auduxity 
from the Associate AdministratcN* to the heads of the four program areas to the 
center directors can be maximized. The setup would seem to give the heads d 
the four program areas the authority commensurate with their re^xHisibility. 
This, in turn, should promote the optimizing of management and cxganization 
within each jHogram area. (Chaises within the four prc^;ram areas have not 
been dealt with in this study. It should be acknowledged that those in the Office 
of Manned Space Flight were far reaching and important.) 

NASA moved rapidly in the formulation d basic administrative processes 
based on the operating concepts and philosophy of die 1963 recxganizatitMi. By 
Fdmiary 1964, a document was issued establishing baric policies and ground rales 
in such areas as authorizaticMis and appropriations, budgrt executitm, project and 
facility planning and approval, reporting, procurement, agencywide management, 
functional management, etc.*” 

D. NASA LMdership, Novembar 1963 

A list ctf NASA’s top leaders following the November 1963 reorganizaticMi 
reveals the extent of Webb appointments in NASA Headquarters. A rimilar list- 
ing based on the November 1961 reorganization makes an interestii^ compaiiscm.** 
In the foUovnng chart, NASA officials are broken down into six groupings based 
on whether they had cmce been part of NACA, whether Glennan had brou^t them 
in fran the outride, whether Webb had brought them in, and whether the official 
was in Headquarters or a field installation. A compariscm d the 1961 and 1963 
charts reveals a stability in field center leadership and a large turnover in Head- 
quarters leaderriup. 

“NASA Basic Administrative Processes, NPC 107, February 1964. 

**SeeCh. 7, Sec. V.B. 
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NACA 

Glennan 

Webb 

Headquarters 

Dryden 

Seamans 



*Wyatt 

•NeweU 

•Simpson 


•Buckley 

•Young 

Johnson 

Frutkin 

•Linglc 

•Mueller 

•Bisplinghoff 

♦Hilbum 

•Boone 

•Callaghan 

•Scheer 

Field centers (over 500 

Gilruth 

von Braun 


employees) 

Goett 

Silverstein 

Thompson 

DeFrance 

Bikle 

Kriegcr 

•Debus 


^Entered top echelons under Webb. 




III. WEBB’S FIRST 33 MONTHS — SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Webb had served about 33 months at the time of NASA’s fifth anniversary 
and its 1963 reorganization. This period was roughly comparable in length with 
the 28-month administriation of his predecessor, Dr. T. Keith Glennan. The two 
eras were almost as different as the two men themselves. (In the following sum- 
mary of NASA’s accomplishments during the Webb period, frequent comparisons 
arc made with developments during the Gleiman era. ) 

A. NASA's Program 

Without a doubt the most significant development during the Webb period, 
and one which pervaded almost everything NASA did, was the national policy 
decision to accomplish a manned lunar landing, with the time factor ( 7 to 9 years) 
more important than the cost factor (anywhere from $20 to $40 billion). An 
administrative history cannot reveal what would have happened had an alternate 
road been taken in 1961. In view of Webb’s personality and public interests, it 
seems safe to assume that significant changes would have been wrought anyway, 
but certainly not on the scale of those stemming from the manned lunar landing 
decision. 

Since the manned lunar landing tended to permeate, and in fact was de- 
signed to animate, almost everything NASA did, it is extremely difficult to appraise 
changes in the rest of NASA’s program. NASA’s own claim that only 1 percent 
of its fiscal year 1964 budget was for new programs suggests a considerable amount 
of program stability. Nevertheless, there are several program developments that 
show the Webb imprint. 

For example, the University Program was expanded to include training and 
facility grants as well as increased funding for research grants. This program 
was budgeted for over $50 million in fiscal year 1964, a level over 10 times as 


" See Ch. 5, Sec. V. 
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great as in fiscal year 1960 under Glennan.'** The Technology Utilization Pro- 
gram was structured during 1962 and 1963 and budgeted at $3^ millinn for fiscal 
year 1964. Both {xograms have an element (rf social and eamomic «< giTn^ng 
in them and represent Webb’s willingness to interpret the Space Act in the broadest 
possible terms. It is-conceivaUe that NASA- might have branched out into other 
marginal space programs if the manned l unar landing had not been such a higfa- 
priofity, resource-ccMDsuming endeavor. No account is avaOaUe <rf the valid 
program proposals rejected. 

The year 1963 rqiresented something oi a transituMi point in NASA’s fli^t 
program. Prior to 1963, most oi NASA’s flight pn^ram was the manifestation 
of p^Wdib R&D activity. The year 1964 would see die begiiuiing of flight 
mmio ps associated widi NASA’s accelerated program following the 1961 lunar 
l a n d ing dedsiem. Most of the expeimve hardware being develoj^ would not fly 
until 1966 and after. During 1963, NASA attempted only 13 major launrhrg^ 
which was about half the total for 1962 and far below the 34 to 42 launrhr^ that- 
had originally been scheduled for the year.** This devde^ment repre s e n ted slip>- 
pages became oi technical difficulties and cancellations because of budget diffi- 
culties. The final story erf this has yet to be revealed. Of the 13 major launch 
attempts, 5 were in the “apprficatitMis” cat^;ory (meteraok^ and communica- 
tions) , 3 in the scientific earth satellite cat^ory, 2 each m the vehicle deveiopHnent 
(Saturn and Centaur) and “reentry” cat^^cnies, and 1 in the mannt-d flight cate- 
gt*y (Coopier’s 22-orbit mission) . Not a sii^e lunar and prfanetary launrh was 
made . There was no majeH* launch for a 4-m(Hith period between July 26 and 
November 26, 1963. 

NASA’s extensive fiscal year 1%3 reprogr a ming, its 1963 reiHganizatiiMi, and 
the revmon of its 1963 flight program all point to 1963 as a period of shakedown. 
In March 1963, Wd>b declared that NASA was in “. . . the process of «haHng 
down into a hard-boOed capaUy managed operation a total (Hganization that has 
doubled every year for the paa 5 years. . . ” 

In any case, NASA’s major program accom{rfishments during Webb’s first 
33 months must be measured not in its flight program but in the mnTu«»ntimi gainfd 
toward the accomplishment oi flight missions during the last half-decade erf the 
1960’s. 

B. Organizational and Administrotivo Chongos 

Under dennan, NASA went from the 8,000 NACA core to 16,000 
employees, with over half of the increase coming from mass transfers frwn c^er 
agencies. During a comparable period under Webb, numbers increased firom 
16,000 to 30,CKX). During its first 28 months, NASA obligated $1,250 million. 
During Webb’s first 33 months, obligations totaled $6,670 million. 

• The t^old increase is a rough estimate, as data is not directly comparable. (Compare 
Senate Hearings, NASA Authorization for Fiscal Year I960, p. 708, vdth House Hearings, 1964 
NASA Authorization, p, 76.) 

2 See Seaman's testimony, House Hearings, 1965 NASA Authorization, p. 92. 

House Hearings, 1964 NASA Authorization, p. 22. 
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NASA’s outward structural appearance changed dramatically during the 
formative years under Glennan as new program offices were formed and new field 
centers established. Changes resulting from expansion continued under Webb, 
but, in addition, numerous changes resulted from rearranging the existing 
oi;ganization. 

General Management Powers Clarified. Glennan’s objective of molding a 
unified agency out of four previously separate units (NACA, the Vanguard Divi- 
sion of the Naval Research Laboratory, the Development Operations Division of 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory) was not 
achieved in full. Webb’s arrival provided a good opportunity to take one more 
significant step — ^that of bringing the entire agency more closely under the ctmtrol 
of general management. Thus the establishment of the Office of Programs in 
June 1961 and the agency’s reorganization in November 1961 represented the 
high-water mark of NASA as a centralized organization. 

It is probably a natural tendency for a new Administrator to want to make 
sure the reins of authority are firmly in his grasp. Once this “feeling” is estab- 
lished, the reins can be loosened. The November 1963 reorganization represented 
the loosening of the reins as held by general management. Whether or not 
general management had ever truly established its complete authority in NASA 
is debatable, as NASA’s rapid growth tended to outpace efforts for central cimtrol. 

NASA*s Goals Redefined. At the same time that NASA, under Webb, 
was clarifying the role of general management, the very objectives of the agency 
itself were being clarified. As stated before, the national policy decision on a 
manned lunar landing before 1970 was the single most important event in NASA’s 
history. The effect, in terms of agency growth and administrative and program 
problems, taxed the entire agency’s problem-solving ability. 

NASA*s Expanding Program Orgardzed and Managed. Right after NASA 
was established, a sizable expansion of its program took place. Following the 
1961 program acceleration, the cycle was repeated and many of the same ap- 
proaches were used, only on a larger scale. Under Glennan, NASA decided to 
give U.S. industry the major role in aerospace R&D. The same policy was 
followed under Webb and in almost an unbelievably short period of time several 
contractors were selected for multimillion-dollar R&D contracts. Contracting 
policies and procedures deemed so important under Glennan took on even more 
rignificance as a result of NASA’s multibillion-dollar budgets. 

Even though out-of-house efforts expanded faster, in-house expansion was 
substantial. All NASA field centers grew by at least 50 percent and many of 
them doubled, tripled, or more. Several centers were changed substantially. 
One center, the Space Task Group housed at the Langley Research Center in 
Virginia, was moved to Houston and greatly expanded. Another unit at Cape 
Canaveral was made independent and greatly expanded. In addition, the already 
large Marshall Center was expanded by establishing facilities near New Orleans 
(Michoud Operations) and southwestern Mississippi (the Mississippi Test 
Facility) . During the 33-month Webb period under discussion, NASA obligated 
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over $1 biHion for the construction of facilities, six times as great as during NASA’s 
first 28 memths. Many of the facihties were to be used by NASA contractors 
and thus located in diverse places. 

M a na gin g the accelerated program was NASA’s fimdamental administrative 
problem. It is still too cariy to evaluate NASA’s success in this. NASA faced 
one severe problem that is basic to good management; namely, securh^ good 
manag ers. The turnover in two crucial areas (the Manned Space Flight Office 
in H e a dqu a r ters and the Manned Spacecraft Caiter in Houston) was subdantiaL 
The type of managers needed (someone who can int^^rate inJiouse and out«of- 
house efforts and also cooperate vdth other s^ments of the organization ) was not 
easy to emne by. Wd>b was fond erf saying that NASA’s most significant achieve- 
ments were in pulling together the team of individuals to do the job.^^ 

NASA did not achieve timely solutions to all of its problems in the areas of 
administrative relationships and adrninistrative procedures. As stated before, the 
November 1963 reoiga nizari cMi could be viewed in part as the abandonment of 
a 2-ycar ccntralizaticHi experiment that did not work out as planned. The slowing 
down in NASA’s rate of expansiem may give NASA an opportunity to bring a 
lot of freewheeling activity under control. The decentralization accompanying 
the November 1963 reorganization may permit more efficient handling of detail 
witiiout loss of fundamental central control. 

Seme SiainHiy and Condmdty Had To Be MamUmted NASA, glowing 
as it initially did on a f^emeal basis, always had a past to contend with. 
Preservii^ what was good from the past naturally was desired. During the 
Gle nn a n era, NASA attempted to retain some of NACA’s good qualities by keepi^ 
research activity and devcltqraient activity separated fitwn cme another, even to 
the point where particular centers were earmarked to concentrate on odc or the 
other. The old NACA labs were kept laigely intact. After the maimed lunar 
landing decision, the press of devdopmental woik forced the labs to step up their 
work in development. The labs were allowed to grow in size. Under Glennan 
the total personnel in NACA’s four principal fcld centers (Langley, Ames, Lewis, 
Flight) stayed constant at about 7,800.®* In 33 memtfas under Webb, the figure 
moved up to 1 1,800, an increase of 50 percent. Thus even the most stable portion 
of NASA had to change considerably. The story of the transition of the old 
NACA labs to NASA research centers, devoting most of their efforts to space work, 
has yet to be told. 

Much cemtinuity was afforded by NASA’s ability to Hang on to its emjrfoyecs, 
even though temptations to go with private industry were substantial. Cemtinuity 
in leadership was substantial, except for some areas in the dynamic and fast- 
changing manned space flight program. 

An expanding and interesting program, opportunities for promotion, rela- 
tively high salaries (for public officials, that is), and other similar factors, all 
helped foster a high level of morale among NASA employees. Whether NASA 

“ For example, sec Webb statement quoted in Space Business Daily, Jan, 3, 1964, p. 10, 

** Actual figures went from 7,786 to 7,796, In the interim, however, about 700 personnel 
had been transferred en masse to other centers (STG and Wallops), 
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has created a long-range environment for employee creativity has yet to be 
determined. 

C. NASA in Transition 

Late 1963 has been selected as the terminal point for this study. Although 
any breaking point in the story of an ongoing organization is somewhat arbitrary, 
some breaking points are better than others. By late 1963, NASA had passed 
its 5-year milestone. The program with which the American public was most 
f amiliar , Project Mercury, had been successfully completed. NASA’s period of 
rapid growth had turned the comer. Congressional oversight of NASA was 
tightening up. NASA reorganized itself by combining the best of its two previous 
organizational arrangements. 

An additional factor pointing to late 1963 as a good breaking point in NASA’s 
administrative history was the untimely death of President Kennedy. His May 
25, 1961, challenge to the Nation, reinforced by his speech at Rice University 
in September 1962, set the tone for NASA’s endeavors. It was symbolically 
fitting to have the place from which the United States would launch its lunar 
spaceships named after him. On November 29, 1963, President Johnson signed 
an Executive Order renaming U.S. facilities at Gape Canaveral the Jtdm F. 
Kennedy Space Center. On December 20, 1963, Administrator Webb redesig- 
nated NASA’s Launch Operations Center as the John F. Kennedy Space Center, 
NASA. 

It is too early to ascertain the precise effects on NASA and the space pro- 
gram of Lyndon Johnson’s assumption of the Presidency. On the basis of past 
events, it seems safe to assume that White House support will stay firm. Johnson 
has been close to the space program for many years. In 1957, while Senator 
and Majwity Leader, he headed the first congressional investigation of the U.S. 
space program following Sputnik, and became the Nation’s most outspoken advo- 
cate of an accelerated program. In 1958 he chaired the ad hoc Special Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics which helped write the Space Act. He also 
became chairman of the standing Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. He led a successful Senate floor action to get an appropriation for 
NASA that was larger than NASA’s request. In the 1960 campaign he was the 
chief Democratic spokesman on space matters. President Kennedy had the 
Space Act amended so that Vice President Johnson rather than himself would 
head the National Aeronautics and Space Council. As Space Council Chairman, 
he helped lay the groundwork for the manned lunar lading decision in 1961. 
He had a hand in James Webb’s appointment as NASA Administrator and Hugh 
Dryden’s retention as Deputy Administrator. 

Even as President Kennedy symbolized the action of getting the Nation 
moving rapidly forward in space and the national aspirations associated with it, 
so might Preadent Johnson symbolize the era which NASA is now entering — 
that of hardheaded realism and sure-footed operations. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ACT, AS 

AMENDED 

The copy of the National Aeronautics and Space Act which follows was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and 
includes amendments through the end of the 87th Congress, October 13, 1962. The 
same text has been incorporated into the NASA Management Manual (General 
Management Instruction 1— 2-lA, March 17, 1964) . Minor amendments have been 
indicated by brackets (deleted language) and italics (new language). Section 201 
was extensively changed in 1961. The original text of Section 201 has been appended 
together with related legislation affecting the Space Act. 
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[comizEB moT] 


NAHONAL^ AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ACT, AS AAIENDED 

AN ACT 

To proTide for rowicfa into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmoqhae, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted 6y_ the Senate and Home of Bevreeent- 
ativee of the United Statee of America in Congreet 
aeaembled^ 

TITLE I— SHORT TITLE, DECLARATION OF 2^^ 
POLICY, AND DEFINITIONS 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the ^^National 
Aeronaatics and Space Act of 1958”. 


DECIABATION OF FOUCT AND FDRFOSE 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby dedaxes that it is ea n.s.c. aesi. 
the pdi <7 of the United States that activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for the boie& of 
all mankind. 

(b) The Congress dMlares that the general wel&re 
and purity of the United States require that ad^uate 

? revision M made for aeronautical and space activities. 

'he Congress further declares that such activities shall 
be the responsibility of, and shall be diredted a dvil- 
ian agency exercising control over aertmautical and 
space ac^yities sponsored by the United States, except 
that activities peculiar to or primarily associate with 
the development of weapons systems, military <q>era- 
tions, or the defense of the Unitra States (induding the 
research and development necessaij to main* effective 
provision for the defense of the United States) shall be 
the responsibility of, and shall be directed 1^, the De- 
partment of Defense ; and that determinati<m as to which 
such agency has resronsibility for and direction of any 
such activity diall be made by the President in con- 
formity with section 201(e). 


72 8tat.42S. 
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72 8tet.427. 


(c) The aeronautical and space activities of tie 
Unit^ States shall be conducted so as to contribute 
materially to one or more of the following objectives; 

(1) The expansion of human knowledge of phe- 
nomena in the atmosphere and space; 

(2) The improvement of the usefiilness, perfo^- 
ance, speed, safety, and efficiency of aeronautical 
and space vehicles; 

(3) The development and operation of vehicles 
capable of carrying instruments, equipment, sup- 
plies. and living organisms through space; 

(4) The establishment of long-range studies of 
the potential benefits to be gained from, the oppor- 
tunities for, and the problems involved ^ the uti- 
lization of aeronautical and space activities for 
peaceful and scientific purposes; 

(5) The preservation of the role of the United 
States as a leader in aeronautical ^d spsu% science 
and technology and in the application thereof to the 
conduct of peaceful activities within and outside the 
atmosphere ; 

(6) The making available to ag^cies ^rectly 
concerned with national defense of discoveries t^t 
have military value or significant and the fumish- 
i^ by such agencies, to the civilian agency estob- 
li^ed to direct and control nonmilitary aeionautitl 
and space activities, of information as to discoveries 
which have value or significance to that agen(^; 

(7) Cooperation by the United States with other 
nations and groups of nations in work done pursuant 
to this Act and in the peaceful application of the 
results hereof ; and 

(8) The most effective utilization of the scientific 
and engineering resources of the United Stat^, 
with dose cooperation among all interested agencies 
of the United States in order to avoid unnecessary 


duplication of effort, facilities, and equipment. 

(d) It is the purpose of this Act to out ^d 

effectuate the policies dedared in subsections (a), (b), 
and (c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. As used in this Act — 

(1) the term “aeronautical and ^ace activities” 
means (A) research into, and the solution of, prob- 
lems of flight within and outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, (B^ the development, construction, testing, 
and operation for research purposes of aeronautical 
and space vehicles, and (C) such other activities as 
may be required for the exploration of space; and 

(2) the term “aeronautical and space vehicles” 
meuis aircraft, missiles, satellites, and other space 
vehicles, manned and unmanned, together with re- 
lated equipment, devices, component and parts. 
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TITLE n-COOEDINATION OF 
AEEONAUnCAL AND SPACE ACTIVITIES 


NATXOKAL AEBONAUTIGS A2SfD SPACE GOUKCIL 


Sec. 201.^ (a) TheiB is hfireby established, in the Ez- 
ecutive Office of the Presideiit, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council (hereinafter called the “Council”) 
which shall be compel of — 

(1) the Vice President, who shall be Chairman 
of the Council; 

( 2 ) the Secretary of State; 

(3) the Secreta^ of Defend; 

(4r) the Administr^r of the National Aeremau- 
tics and Space Administration ; and 

(5) &e Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

(b) The President shall from time to tme designate 
one of the members of the Council to preside over meet- 
ings of the Council during the absence, disability, or 
unavailability of the Chairman. 

(c) Each member of the Council may designate an- 
other officer of his department or agenev to serve on the 
Council as his alternate in his unavoidable absence. 

(d) Each alternate member desigimted under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section shall be designated to serve as 
such l^ and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
unless at the time of his designatiem he holds an <^ce in 
the F^eral €k>vemment to which he was appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senat^ 

te) It shall be the function of the Councdl to advise 
and assist the PresidentL as he ma^ request, with respect 
to the performance of functions m the aeronautics and 
space field, including the following functions: 

(1) survey all significant aeronautical and space 
activities, including the policies, plans, programs, 
imd accompli^iments of all departments and agen- 
cies of the United States engaged in such activities; 

(2) develop a comprehensive program of aero- 



758tBt.47. 

7S8tBt.4a 


' Sec. 201 of tile Natlonai Aeronantlcs and Space Act of 1058 (72 StaL 
427 : 42 X7.S.C 2471) was tniended April 25, lOmT b/ Pntdle Law 87-26. 
75 Stat. 46, to place the National Aeronantlce and Space Connell wltbln 
the Bzeenthre Olllce of the President ; to remore the President from the 
Council and from the ehaiimanship thereof and replace him with the Vice 
President : to prorlde that the Connell shall be composed of the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of IMenae, the Administrator 
of the National Amnantics and Space Administration, and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Enersy Commission ; to remore from the Connell the addi* 
tional Ooremment member of the Connell appointed by the Presidmit and 
the three ciTUlan sdentifie mendieTS also appointed by the President 
under the prsrious law; to anthorlse the President to destgnate other 
Council members to act ns Chairman when the Vice President is absent 
or otherwise onaTailable ; to enlar^ the role of the Connell by remoring 
the language which makes it the specific duty of the President to formu- 
late the natlonai space program and to add language requiring the Council 
'*aB8isf * the President in tbe '^performauce of functions in the aeronautics 
and space field** ; to broaden uie duty of the Council to help provide for 
cooperation between the Natlonai Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the Department of Defense to Include cooperation **among aU depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States engaged In aeronautical and space 
activities** ; to repeal the provision authorizing per diem compensation to 
civilian members Uie ConndL See part II of appendix for original 
language of See. 2QL 
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nautical and space activities to be conducted by de- 
partments and agencies of the United States; 

(3) designate and fix responsibility for the direc- 
tion of major aeronautical and space activities; 

(4) provide for effective cooperation among all 
departments and agencies of the United States en- 
^ag^ in aeronautical and space activities, and spec- 
ify, in any case in which primary responsibility for 
any category of aeronautical and space activities 
has been assigned to any department or agency, 
which of those activities may be carried on concur- 
rently by other deparf.ments or agencies; and 

(5) r^lve differences arising among depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States with respect 
to aeronautical and space activities under this Act, 
including differences as to whether a particular 
project is an aeronautical and space activity. 

Bmpioyees * (f j The Council may employ a staff to be headed by a 
eompenn on. executive Secretary who shall be appointed by 

the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$^,000 a year. The executive secretary, subject to the 
direction of the Council, is authorized to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel, induding not 
more than [three] seven * persons who may be ^pomted 
5 ®u regard to the civil service laws or the Classifica- 

tion Act oi 1949 and compensated at the rate of not more 
than $19,000 a year, as may be necessary to perform such 
duties as may oe prescribed by the Council in connection 
8«^ty with the performance of its functions. Each appoint- 

72Stat.428. ment Under this subsection shall be subject to the same 

security requirements as those establi^^ for personnel 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
appointed under section 203(b) (2) of this Act. Other 
provisions of law or regvlations relating to Govermnent 
employment {except those relating to pay and retire- 
ment) shall apply to council employees reporting di- 
rectly to the chairman to the extent that such provisions 
are applicable to employees in the office of the Vice 
President.^ 

[(g) Members of the Council appointed from private 
life under subsection (a) (7) may oe compensated at a 
rate not to exceed $100 per diem, and may be paid travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence in accor^noe 
with the provisions of section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) relating to per- 
sons serving without compensation.] 

*Sec. 201(f) of the National Aeronantlca and Space Act of 1968 (72 
Stat. 428; 42 U.S.C. 2471(f)), waa amended October 4, 1961, by Public 
Law 87-867 anthorialng the BxecntlTe Secretary of the National Aero- 
nautlca and Space Council to employ not to excera seren persona at rates 
of annual compensation of not to exceed $19,000, instead of three as 
formerly authorised. (See appendix A.) 

* See appendix A. Public Iaw 87-684, aec. 7. (76 Stat. 886.) 
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NATIONAL AEBONADTICS AND SPACE ADHINIBTSATIOK 

Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby established the Nadcsial AdataMixtar. 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (hoieinafter 
called the ‘‘Administration”). The Administration shall 
be headed by an Administrator, who shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive cc«npen- 
sation at the rate of $22,500 per annum. Under the 
supervision and dirNtion of the President, the Adminis- 
trator shall be responsible for the exercise of all powers 
and the discharge of all duties of the Administrati(m, 
and shall have authority and control over aU perscmnel 
and activities.thereof. 

(b) There shall be in the Administration a Deputy , , 

Admmistrator, who shall be apTOinted from civilian life 

by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
t^ Senate, shall receive ccanpensation at the ^e cf 
^1,500 per annum, and shall perform such duties and 
exercise such powers as the Administrator may prescribe. 

The Deputy Administrator shall act for, and exercise the 
powers of, the Admmistrator during his absence or dis- 
ability. 

(c) The Administrator and the Deputy Administrator sertricuoa. 
shall not engage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment while serving as such. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ADXINTBTBATION 


Sec. 203. (a) The Administration, in order to carry 
out the purpose of this Act, shall — 

(1) plan, direct, and conduct aercmautical and 42 d.s.c. 247 x 
space activities; 

(2) arrange for participation by the scientific 
community in planning sci^tific measurements and 
observations to be made through use of aenmautical 
and space vehicles, and ocmduct or arrange fi>r the 
conduct of such measurements and observations; and 

( 3 ) provide for the widest practicaUe and appro- 
priate dissemination of information concerning its 
activities and the results thereof. 

(b) In the perfonnance of its functions the Admin- 
istration is auuc«ized — 

(1) to make, pnminlgate, issne^ rescind, and 
amend rules and regulations govmming the manner 
of its operations and the exercise of the powers vested 
in it by law; 

(2) to appoint and fix the compensation of such AapiofM*. 
officers and employees as may be necessary to cany 

out such functions. Such <^cers and employees 
shall be appointed in accordance with the civil-serv- 
ice laws and their compoosatiim fixed in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1919, except that (A) suaa mi 
to the extent the Administrator deems such action 
necessary to the discharge of his responsibilities, he 
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72 Stat 429. 
72 Stat. 480. 


AegnlBltion 
of property. 


NASA. 

liOaMOf 

tmildiosa* 

72 Stat. 480. 

42 U.S.C. 2478. 
19 Stat. 870. 

78 But 21. 


may appoint and fix the compensation (up to a limit 
of $19,000 a year, or up to a limit of $21,000 a year 
for a maximum of [thirteen] * positions) of 

not more than [two hundred and sixty] four hun- 
dred and twenty-fi/oe {of which not to exceed three 
hundred and fifty-five may he fitted prior to March 
i, 1962 and not to exceed three hv/ndred and ninety 
may he filled prior to July 1, 1962)* of the scientific, 
engineering, and administrative personnel of the Ad- 
ministration without regard to such laws, and (B) 
to the extent the Administrator deems such action 
necessary to recruit specially qualified scientific and 
engineering talent. He may ^tablish the entrance 
grade for scientific and engineering personnel with- 
out previous service in the Feder^ Government at 
a level up to two grades higher than the ^ade pro- 
vided for such personnel under the Genersd Schedule 
established by the Classification Act of 1949, and fix 
their compensation accordingly ; 

(3) to acquire (by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or otherwise), construct, improve, repair, operate, 
and maintain laboratories, research and testing sites 
and facilities, aeronautical and space vehicles, quar- 
ters and related accommodations for employees and 
dependents of employees of the Administration, and 
such other real and personal property (including 
patents), or any interest therein, as the Administra- 
tion deems necessary within and outside the con- 
tinental United StatM; to acquire hy lease or other- 
wise^ through the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, hwldings or parts of huildings in the District 
of Columbia for the use of the Administration for 
a period not to exceed ten years without regard to 
the Act of March S, 1877 {Jfi UJS.C. SI) ; ® to lease to 
others such real and personal property ; to sell and 
otherwise dispose of real and personal property (in- 
duding patents and rights thereunder) in accord- 


» See appendix A, Public Law 87-884, sec. 7. (76 Stat. 385.) 

^ As oriffinallj enacted sec. 208(b) (2) of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 429; 42 tJ.S.C. 2478(b)(2)) authorized 
the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
to “appoint and fix the compensation (up to a limit of 819,000 a year, 
or up to a limit of $21,000 a year for a maximum of ten positions) of not 
more than two hundred and sixty of the scientific, en^neering, and 
admlnlstratlye personnel * * Sec. 6 of the Act of June 1, 1960, 
Public Law 86-481, 74 Stat. 151 amended the foregoing by striking out 
“ten’* and Inserting in lieu thereof “thirteen” and striking out “two 
hundred and sixty“ and inserting in lieu thereof “two hundred and 
ninety.” Thereafter, sec. 206(a) of the act of October 4, 1961, Public 
Law 87-367, 75 Stat. 791 amended the foregoing again by striking out 
“thirteen,” and inserting In lieu thereof “Uiirty”, and by striking out 
“two hundred and ninety*' and Inserting in lieu thereof “four hundred 
and twenty-fire (of which not to exceed three hundred and fifty-five 
may be filled prior to March 1, 1962 and not to exceed three hundred 
and ninety may be filled prior to July 1, 1962)**. Sec. 206(b) also 
requires the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to submit to the Congress at the close of each fiscal year per- 
tinent Information Concerning the individuals obtained to fill these 
positions. (See appendix A.) 

>Sec. 203(b)(8) of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(72 Stat 429 ; 42 U.S.C. 2478) was amended May 18, 1959 by Public 
Law 86-20, 78 Stat. 21, to authorize the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to lease office space in the District of Columbia through 
the Administrator of General Services for a period not to exceed ten years. 
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Slice with provisioiis of the Federal Property 
and AdministratiTe Services Act of 1949, as ammded 
(40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.) ; and to provide Iqr contract 
or otherwise for cafeterias and other necessary facil- 
ities for the welfare of employees of the Admmistat- 
tion at its installations and purchase and maintAin 
equipment therefor; 

(4) to accept unconditional gifts or donations of 
services, money, or property, real, personal, or 
mixed, tangible or intangible ; 

(5) without regard to section 3648 of the Bevised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), to enter into 
and perform such contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions as may be neces- 
sary in ttie conduct of its woric and on such terms 
^ it may deem appropriate, with any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or with any 
State, Territory, or possession, or with any political 
subdivision thereof, or with any person, firm, asso- 
ciation, corporation, or educational institnticm. To 
the maximum extent practicable and consistent with 
the accomplishment of the purpose of tliis Act, such 
contracts, leases, agreements, smd other transactions 
sliall be ^located by the Administrator in a manner 
which will enable small-business concerns to partici- 
pate equitably and proportionately in ^e conduct of 
the work of the Administration; 

(6) to use, with their consmt, the services, equip- 
ment^ personnel, and facilities of Federal and other 
agencies with or without reimbursement, and on a 
sunilar basis to cooperate vrith other public and pri- 
vate agencies and instrummtalities in the use of 
services, equipment, and facilities. £a^ depart- 
ment and agency of the Federal Government shall 
cooperate f^y with the Administration in mafeiTig 
its services, equimnrat, personnel, and facilities 
available to the Administration, and any such de- 
partment or agen<y is authorized, n<^withstanding 
any other provision of law, to transfer to or to receive 
from the Administration, without reiinbursementj 
aeronautical and space vehicl^ and supplies and 
equipment other than administrative sup^es or 
equipment; 

(7) to appoint such advisory committees as may 
be appropriate for purposes of consultation and 
advice to the Administration in the performance of 
its functions; 

(8) to establish within the Administration sudi 
offices and procedures as may be appropriate to 
provide for the greatest possible coordination of 
its activities under this Act with related sci^tific 
and other activities being carried on by other public 
and private agencies and organizations; 


astatsrr. 


Gift*. 

Costiutir etc. 
808iat.80». 
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(9) to obtain services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) , at rates 
not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; 

(10) when determined by the Administrator to 
be necessary, and subject to such security investiga- 
tions as he may determine to be appropriate, to 
employ aliens without regard to statutory provisions 
prohibiting payment of compensation to aliens ; 

(11) to employ retired commissioned officers of 

the armed forces of the United States and compen- 
sate them at the rate established for the positions 
occupied by them within the Administration, subject 
only to the limitations in pay set forth in section 212 
of the Act of June 30, 1932, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
59a) ; — 

(12) with the approval of the President, to enter 
into cooperative agreements under which members 
of the Army, Navy, Air Porce, and Marine Corps 
may be detailed by the appropriate Secretary for 
services in the periormance of functions under this 
Act to the same extent as that to which they might be 
lawfully assigned in the Department of Defense; 
£and] 

(13) (A) to consider, ascertain, adjust, deter- 
mine, settle, and pay, on behalf of the United States, 
in full satisfaction thereof, any claim for $5,000 or 
less against the United States for bodily injury, 
death, or damage to or loss of real or personal prop- 
erty resulting from the conduct of the Administra- 
tion’s functions as specified in subsection (a) of this 
section, where such claim is presented to the Admin- 
istration in writing within two years after the acci- 
dent or incident out of which the claim arises; and 

(B) if the Administration considers that a claim 
in excess of $5,000 is meritorious and would other- 
wise be covered by this paragraph, to report the 
facts and circumstances thereof to the Congress for 
its consideration£-3/ and 

{ 14 ) to reimhurse^ to the extent determined hy the 
Adminietrator or his designee to he faxT and reasonr 
able^ the ovmers and tenants of land and interests in 
land acquired on or after Nonember i, 1961^ hy the 
United States for use hy the Administration hy fur- 
chase^ condemnation, or otherioise for expenses and 
losses and damages incurred hy such owners and 
tenants as a direct result of moving themseVoes^ their 
families^ and their possessions because of said ac- 
quisition Such reimbursement shall he in addition 
to^ hut not in duplication of^ any payments that may 
otherwise he authorized hy law to he made to such 
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owners and tenants. The total of any such rekn- 
hursement to any owner or tenant shau in no event 
exceed 25 per centum of the fair value, as determined 
hy the Administrator, of the parcel of land or in- 
terest in land to which the reimbursemerU is related. 
No paym^ vnder this paragraph shall he made un- 
less application therefor, suworted hy an itemized 
statement of the expenses, losses, and damages in- 
curred, is submiitea to the Administrator within 
one year from, (a) the date upon which the parcel 
of land or interest in land is to he vacated under 
agreement with the Government hy the owner or 
tenant or purstuait to law, including hut net limited 
to, an order of a court, or (h) the date upon which 
the parcel of land or interest in the land involved is 
vacated, whichever first occurs. The Administra- 
tor may per/orm. any and all acts and make such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary and 
proper for the purpose of carrying out this para- 
graph. AU functions performed under this para- 
graph shall he exempt from the operation of the Act 
of June 11, 19^6, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011) * 
except as to the requirements of section S of sa^ 
Act. Funds available to the Administration for 
the acquisition of real property or interests therein 
shall also he availdble for carrying out this para- 
graph/ 

CmUAN-MILITABT LIAISON COMMTtXEE 

Sec. 204. (a) There shall be a Civilian-Military Liai- 
son Committee consisting of — 

(1) a Chairman, who shall be the head thereof 
and who shall be appointed 1^ the President, shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President, and shall 
receive cornmnsation (in the manner provided in 
subsection (d) ) at the rate of $20,000 per annum; 

(2) one or more representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and <me or more representatives 
from each of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, to be asragned by the Secr^a^ of 
Defense to serve on the Committee without ad^tion- 

(3) representatives frmn the Administration, to 
be assigned by the Administrator to serve on the 
Committee without additional compenration, equal 
in number to the number of representatives assigned 
to serve on the Committee imder paragraph (2). 


• U.S.C* 1001-1011 Is til© Administratiye Procedure Act. 

'^Sec. 6 of Public I*aw 70 Stat. 382 (see appendix A) amends 

the Soaee Act to provide for the reimbursement of moving expenses in- 
enrrea by owners and tenants of land acquired by NA^. 


4ZXJJLC.MX4z 
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(b) The Administration and the Department of De- 
fense, through the Liaison Committee, shall advise and 
consult witii each other on all matters within their re- 
spective jurisdictions relating to aeronautical and space 
activities and shall keep each other fully and currently 
informed with respect to such activities. 

(c) If the Secretary of Defense concludes that any 
request, action, ptroposed action, or failure to act on the 
part of the Administrator is adverse to the responsibili- 
ties of the Department of Defense, or the Administrator 
concludes that any request, action, proposed action, or 
failure to act on the part of the Department of Defense 
is adverse to the responsibilities of the Administration, 

72 stet 481. and the Administrator and the Secretary of Defense are 

72Btat482. unable to reach an agreement with respect thereto, 
either the Administrator or the Secretary of Defense 
may refer the matter to the President for his decision 
(wnich shall be final) as provid^ in section 201(e). 

Chainnan. (d) Notwithstanding the provisions of aiw other law, 

any active or retired officer of the Army, Navy, or_Air 
Force may serve as Chairman of the Liaison Committee 
without jM^judice to his active or retired status as such 
officer, xhe compensation received by any such officer 
for his service as Chairman of the Liaison Committee 
shall be equal to the amount (if any) by which the com- 
pensation fixed by subsection (a) fl) for such Chairman 
exceeds his pay and allowances (including special and 
incentive pays) as an active officer, or his retired pay. 

lUTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

42 D.S.C. 2478. Seo. 205. The Administration, under the foreign pol- 
icy guidance of the President, may engage in a program 
01 international cooperation in work done pursuant to 
this Act, and in the peaceful application of the rreults 
thereof, pursuant to agreements made bj the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

reports to the oonqress 

Sec. 206. (a) The Administration shall submit to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress, semiannually 
and at such other times as it deems desirable, a report of 
its activities and accomplishments. 

(b) The President shall transmit to the Congress in 
January of each year a report, which shall include a 
comprehensive description of the programed activities 
and the accomplishments of all agencies of the United 
States in the fiwd of aeronautics and space activities dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, and (2) an evaluation 
of such activities and accomplitiunents m terms of the 
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attainm^t of j or the failure to attain, the objediiTes de- 
scribed in sectum 102(c) of this Act. 

(c) Any report niMe under this section shall contain 
such rec<nnmendations for additional legislati(n as the 
Administrator or the President may consider necessary 
or desirable for the attainment of the objectives described 
in section l(^(c) of t^ Act 

(d) No information which has been classified for 
reasons of national purity shall be included in any re- 
TOrt made under this section, unless such information 
has been declassified by, or pursuant to authorization 
given by, the President. 

TITLE in— MISCELLANEOUS 


KATIOirAL AOVIStSr OOmCITTEE FOR AEBONAimCS 


Saa 301. (a) The National Advisory Committee for 
.\eronauti^ on the effective date of this section, shall 
cease to ezi^ On such date all functions, powers, duties, 
and oblations, and all real and ^rsonal property, per- 
sonnel (other than members of the Committee), funds, 
uid recoids of that organization, sliall be transfmred to 
the Administraticm. 


(b) Section 2302 of title 10 of the United States Code 
is amended by striki^ out “or the Executive Secretary 
of tlw NadiHW Advis(Hy Committee for Aeronautics.” 
and^inserting in lieuthecwf “or the Administrator of the 
Nadonal Aeronautics and Space Administration.’*; and 
section 23^ of such title 10 is amended by striking out 
“The Natkmal Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.” 
and inserting in lien thereof “The National Aenmanidcs 


and Space ABministratiiHi.” 

(c) The first section of the Act of August 26, 1950 (5 m Btat. 47 a 
U.S.C. 22-1), is amended by striking out “the Directs, nitatlm; 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the Administrator of the Natiimal 
Aeronautics and Space Administration”, and by striking 

out “or Ni^cm^ Advismy Ckanmittee for Aeronautics^ 
and inserting in lien thereof “mr National Aeronautics 
and Space Admini^ration”. 

(d) The Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan Act of 1949 (50 
U.S.C. 511-515) is amended (1) fay striking out “The 
National Advisory Cixnmittee for Aeronautic (herein- ** ****■ ***■ 
a^r referred to as the ‘Committee’) ” and inserting in 

lieu thereof “The Administrator of the National Aero- 


nautics and SptuM Administration (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator*)”; (2) by striking out “Com- 
mittee” or “CiMnmittee’s” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Administrator” ana “Adminis- 


trator’s”, respectively; and (3) by striking out “its” 
wherever it appears and inserting m lieu thereof “his”. 
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BflectlTe 

date. 


PublleatloD 
in F.R. 


42U.S.C. 2453. 


Raportato 

CoarriM. 


42 C.8.C. 2464. 


(e) This section shall take effect ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, or on any earlier 
date on which the Administrator shall determine, and 
announce by proclamation published in the Federal Eeg- 
ister, that the Administration has been organized and is 
prepared to discharge the duties and exercise the powers 
conferred upon it by this Act. 

TRANSFER OF RELATED FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 302. (a) Subject to the provisions of this section, 
the President, for a ^riod of four jears after the date of 
enactment of this Act, may transter to the Administra- 
tion any functions ( including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of any other depart- 
ment or agency of the United States, or of any offi^ or 
organizational entity thereof, which relate primarily to 
the functions, powers, and duties of the Administration 
as prescribed by section 203 of this Act. In connection 
wiUi any such transfer, the President may, under this 
section or other applicable authority, provide for appro- 
priate transfers of records, property, civilian personnel, 
and funds. 

(b) Whenever any such transfer is made before Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, the President shall transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Repre-sentatives and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate a full and complete report con- 
cerning the nature and effect of such transfer. 

(c) After December 31, 1958, no transfer shall be 
made under this section unul (1) a full and complete re- 
jiort concerning the nature and effect of such proposed 
transfer has been transmitted by the President to the 
Congress, and (2) the first period of sixty calendar days 
of regular session of the Congress following the date of 
receipt of sudi report by the Congress has expired with- 
out the adoption Dy the Congress of a concurrent reso- 
lution stating that the Congress does not favor sudi 
transfer. 

ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

Sec. 303. Information obtained or developed by the 
Administrator in the performance of his functions under 
this Act shall be made available for public inspection, 
except (A) information authorized or required by Fed- 
eral statute to be witliheld, and (B) information clasa- 
fied to protect the national security: Provided^ That 
nothing in this Act shall authorize the withholding of 
information by the Administrator from the duly author- 
ized committees of the C/Ongress. 
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SECURITY 


Sec. 304. (a) The Admioistrator shall establish such 
security requirements, rratrictious, and safeguards as he 
deems nemsMiy in the interest of the national security. 
The Administrator may arrange with the Civil Service 
Commission for the conduct of such security or other 
perscamel investigations of the Administration's officers, 
employees, and consultants, and its contractors and sub- 
contractors and their officers and employee^ actual or 
prosp^ive, as he deems appropriate; and if any such 
investigation develops any data reflecung that the indi-* 
vidual who is the subject thereof is of questionable loyal- 
\y the mattor shall be referred to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for the conduct of a full field investigation, 
the results of which shall be furnished to tlie Amninis- 
trator. 

(b) The Atomic Energy Commission may authorize 
any of its employees, or employees of any contractor, 
prospective rantractor, licens^ or prospective licensee 
of the Atomic Energy Commission or any other person 
authorized to have access to Restricted Data % the 
Atomic Energy Commission under subsection 145b. of 
the Ah^c Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2165(b)), 
to permit any member, officer, or employee of tlie Coun- 
cil, or the Administrator, or any officer, employee, mem- 
ber of an advisory committee, contractor, subcontractor, 
or officer or employee of a contractor or subcontractor of 
the Administration, to have access to Restricted Data 
relating to aeronautical and space activities which is re- 
quired m the performance of his duties and so certified 
by the Council or the Administrator, as the case may be, 
but only if (1) the Council or Administrator or designee 
thereof has determined, in accordance with the estab- 
lished personnel security procedures and standards of the 
Council or Administration, that permitting such indi- 
vidual to have access to such Restricted Data will not 
endanger the common defense and security, and (2) the 
Council or Administrator or designee thereof finds that. 
the established personnel and other security procedures 
and standard of the Council or Administration are ade- 
quate and in reasomdble conformity to the standards 
established by the Atomic Energy Cmnmission under sec- 
tion 146 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (43t UJ5.C. 
2165) . Any individual granted access to such Restricted 
Data pursuant to this subsection may exchange such 
Data with any individual who (A) is an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Defense, or any department 
or agency thereof, or a member of the armra forces, or a 
contractor or subcontractor of any such department, 
agency, or armed force, or an officer or employee of any 
such contractor or subccmtractor, and (B) has been au- 
thorized to have access to Restricted Data under the pro- 
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72 Stat. 484. 
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42 U.S.C. 2456. 


visions of section 143 of the Atomic Enei^ Act of 1954 
(42U.S.C.2163). 

(c) Ch^ter 37 of title 18 of the Umted States Code 
(entitled Espionage and Censorship) is amended by — 

( 1 ) adding at the end thereof the following new 
section : 

“{ 799. Violation of regnlations of National Aeronaatica and 
Space Administration 

“Whoever willfully shall violate, attempt to violate, 
or conspire to violate any regulation or order prom^- 
gated by the Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for the protection or security 
of any laboratoryj station, base or other facility, or part 
thereof, or any aircraft, missile, spacecraft, or siinilar 
vehide, or part diereof, or oAct property or equipment 
in the custody of the Administration, or aiy real or 
personal property or equipment in the custody of My 
contractor under any contract with the Administration 
or any subcontractor of any such contractor, diall be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 

( 2 ) adding at the end of the sectional analysis 
thereof the following new item : 

*‘{ 799. ViolatiOD of regulations of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration.’’ 

(d) Section 1114 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting immediately before “while en- 
gaged in the performance of his official duti^” the fol- 
lowing : “or any officer or employee of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration directed to Mard and 
protect property of the United States under tne admin- 
istration and control of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration,”. 

(e) The Administrator may direct such of the officers 
and employees of the Administration as he deems neces- 
sary in the public interest to carry firearms while in 
the conduct of their official duties. The Administrator.., 
may also authorize such of those employees of the con- 
tractors and subcontractors of the Administration en- 
gaged in the protection of property owned by the United 
States and located at facilities owned by or contract^ 
to the United States as he de^ necessary in the public 
interest, to carry firearms while in the conduct of their 
official duties. 


FROFERTT RIGHTS IN INVENTIONS 

42U.S.C. 2457. 305 , (a) Whenever any invention is made in the 

performance oi any work under any contract of the Ad- 
ministration, and the Administrator determines that — 
( 1 ) the person who made the invention was em- 
ployed or assigned to perform research, develop- 
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niMit, or ezpl<»sti<Mi work and the invention is 
related to the work he was employed or assimed to 
perform, or that it was within the scope of ^is em> 
ployment duties, whether or not it was made during 
working hours, or with a contributi<Mi by the Govern- 
ment oi the use of Gk)vemment dualities, equipment, 
materials, allocated funds, informatum proprirtaiy 
to the Government, or services of Gk>venunent em- 
ployees daring working hours; or 
(2) the peram who made the invention was not 
employed or assigned to perform research, develop- 
ment, orezploratum work, but the invention is never- 
thelra rebuked to the <xmtra<^ or to t^ work or 
duties he was mpl<^ed or assigned to perform, and 
was made during working hours, or with a ocHitri- 
toti<m from the Govemmmit of the sort refuted to 
in clause (1), 

su<h inventicm shall be the exclusive property of the 
United States, uid if such inventi<Mi is patentable a 
patent therefmr ^[utU be issued to the United States upon 
application made the Administeatm*. unless the Ad- 
ministrator waives all or any pt^ of tne rights of the 
Unit^ States to such invention in amformity with the 
provisioas of subsection (f) of this aectiim. 

(b) Each (xmtract entered into by the Administrator 
with any party for the performance of any work shall 
(xmtain enwtive provisions under which such party shall 
fuini^ pixMnptly to the Administrator a written report 
containing full and complete technical informatiim con- 
cerning any invention, discovery, improvement, or inno- 
vatimi which may be made in the pwformanoe of any 
such woric. 

(c) No patent may be issued to any applicant other Patnt 
than the Administrator for any inventum which appears 

to the Commissioner of Pa^ts to have significant utility 
in the conduct of aeronautical and space activities unless 
the applicant with the Commissioner, wi& the ap- 
plicatiiHi or inthin thirty days after request therefor by 
the Ciommissioner, a written statement executed under 
<Mth setting f mlh the full fttcts concerning the circum- 
stances un<mr whi<h such invention was made and stating 
the relatiiHiship (if any) of sn<h invention to the per- 
fonnance of aiw work under any contract of the Ad- 
miniMration. (Opies of each such statement and the 
application to which it relates shall be tranmnitted forth- 
with ly the Commissicmer to the Adinhiistrator. 

(d) Upon any application as to which any sneh state- 
ment has been transmitted to the Administrator, the 
Commissioner may, if the inventiim is patentable, issue n stat 4 ss. 
a patent to the applicant unless the Administrator, within ts stat. 4sa 
ninety da 3 rs after receipt of such application and state- 
ment, requests that such patent be issued to him on behalf 

21S-892 0 - 66-22 
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of the United States. If, within such time, the Admin 
islrator files such a request with the Commissioner, the 
Commissioner shall transmit notice thereof to th^ appli- 
cant, and shall issue such patent to the Administrator 
unless the applicant within thirty days after receipt of 
such notice requests a hearing before a Board of Patent 
Interferences on the question whether the Administrator 
is entitled under this section to receive such patent. The 
Board may hear and determine, in accordance with rules 
and procedures established for interference cases, the 
question so presented, and its determination shall be sub- 
ject to appeal by the applicant or by the Administrator to 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in accordance 
with procedures ^verning appals from decisions of the 
Board of Patent Interferences in other proceedings. 

(e) Whenever any patent has been issued to any appli- 
cant in conformity with subsection (d), and the Admin- 
istrator thereafter has reason to believe that the statement 
filed by the applicant in connection therewith contained 
any false representation of any material fact, the Ad- 
ministrator within five years after the date of issuance 
of such patent may file with the Commissioner a request 
for the transfer to the Administrator of title to such 
patent on the records of the Commissioner. Notice of 
any such request sliall be transmitted by the Commis- 
sioner to the owner of record of such patent, and title to 
such patent shall be so transferred to the A^inistrator 
unless within thirty days after receipt of such notice 
such OAvner of record requests a hearing before a Board 
of Patent Interferences on the question whether any such 
false representation was contained in such stat^ent. 
Sucli question shall be heard and determined, and deter- 
mination thereof shall be subject to review, in the manner 
prescribed by subsection (d) for questions arising there- 
under. No request made by the Administrator under 
this subsection for the transfer of title to any patent, and 
no prosecution for the violation of any criminal statute, 
shall be barred by any failure of the Administrator to 
make a request under subsection (d) for the issuance of 
such patent to him, or by any notice previously given 
by the Administrator stating that he had no objection to 
the issuance of such patent to the applicant therefor. 

(f) Under such regulations in conformity with this 
subsection as the Administrator shall prescribe, he may 
waive all or any part of the rights of the Unit^ States 
under this section with respect to any invention or class 
of inventions made or which may be made by any person 
or class of persons in the performance of any work re- 
quired by any contract of the Administration if the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the interests of the United 
States will be served thereby. Any such waiver may be 
made upon such terms and under such conditions as the 
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Administrator sh^ determine to be required for the 
protection of the interests of the United States. Each 
such waiver made with res^t to any invention shall be 
pibject to the reservation oy the Administrator of an 
irrevocable, nonexclusive, nontransferrable, royalty-free 
license for the practice of such invention thmughout the 
world by or on behalf of the United States or any for- 
ci^ government pursuant to any treaty or agre^ent 
with the United States. Each proposal for any waiver 
under this sub^tion ^all be referred to an Inventions 
and Contributions Board which shall be established by 
the Administrator within the Administration. Such 
Boi^ shall acrard to each interested party an oppor- 
tonl^ for hearing, and shall trananit to tm Admmis- 
trator its findings of fact with respect to such propo^ 
and its recommendations for action to be taken with 
respect th^eto. 

(g) The Administrator shall determine, and promul- 
gate r^ulations speci^ing, the terms and conditions 
upon which licenses will be granted by the Administra- 
tion for the prs^ice by any person (other than an 
agency of Ae United States) of any invention for which 
ths Administrator holds a patent on bcdialf of the United 
States. 

(h) The Administrator is authorized to take all suit^ 
able and necessary steps to protect any invmiti<Hi or dis- 
covery to which he has title, and to require thAt con- 
tractors or perscms who retain title to inventions or dis- 
coveries under this section protect the inventions or dis- ~ 
coveries to which the Administration h as or may acquire 
a license of use. 


Iav€Btloas 
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(i) The Administration shall be considm^ a defense ucfemM 
agmcy of the United States for the purpose of chapter SSsSt sos- 
17 of title35 of the United States Code. 

(j) As used in this section — - D^taitioom. 

(1) the term “person” means any individual, 
partnership, corporation, association, instituticm, or 
other entity; 

(2) the term “contract” means any actual or pro- 
posed contract, agreement, understanding, or other 
arrangement, and includes any assignment, substi- 
tuti<m of parties, or subcontract executed or entered 
into thereunder; and 

(3) the term “made”, when used in relaticm to any 
invention, means the ccmception <»* first actual re- 
duction to practice of such inventi<Hi. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AWARDS 

Sec. 306. (a) Subject to the provisions of this section, 42 u.s.c. 2468. 
the Administrator is authorized, upon his own initiative 
or upon application of any person, to make a monetary 
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award, in such amount and upon such terms as he shall 
determine to be warranted, to any person (as de^ed by 
section 305) for any scientific or technical contribution 
to the Administration which is determined by the Admin- 
istrator to have significant value in the conduct of areo- 
nautical and space activities. Eadi application made 
for any such award shall be referred to the Invjentions 
and Contributions Board establi^ed under section 305 
of this Act. Such Board shall accord to each sudi ap- 
plicant an opportunity for hearing upon such applica- 
tion, and shall transmit to the Administrator its recom- 
luendatiori as to the terius of the award, if any, to be 
made to such applicant for such contribution. Li deter- 
mining the terms and conditions of any award the 
Administrator shall take into account — 

(1) the value of the contribution to the United 
States; 

(2) the aggr^ate amount of any sums which 
have been expended 1^ the applicant for the devel- 
opment of such contribution ; 

(3) the amount of any compensation (other than 
salary received for services rendered as an officer 
or employee of the Grovemment) previously received 
by the applicant for or on account of the use of such 
contribution W the United States; and 

(4) such other factors as the Administrator shall 
determine to be material. 

(b) If more than one applicant under subsection (a) 
claims an interest in the same contribution, the Adminis- 
trator shall ascertain and determine the respective inter- 
ests of such applicants, and shall apportion any award 
to be made wim respect to such contribution among such 
applicants in such proportions as he shall determme to 
be equitable. No award may be made under subsection 
(a) with respect to any contribution — 

(1) umess the applicant surrenders, by such mews 
as the Administrator shall determine to be effective, 
nil claims which such applicant may have to receive 
any compensation (other than the award made under 
thig section) for the use of such contribution or any 

TSBtat.487. element thereof at any time by or on behalf of the 

7 » st«t.4sa United States, or by or on behalf of any foreign gov- 

ernment pursuant to any treaty or agreement with 
the United States, within the United States or at any 
other place; 

(2) in any amount exceeding $100,000, unless the 
Administrator has transmitted to the appropriate 
committees of the Ckiugress a full and complete re- 
port concerning the amount and terms of, and the 
basis for, such proposed award, and thirty calendar 
da 3 Ts of regular session of the Congress have ex- 
pired after receipt of sucli report by such committees. 
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APPSOPBIATIONS * 

Sec. 307. (a) There are hereby authorized to be Tsmtt.4aa. 
propriated such sums as may be neoessaxy to cany out 
this Act, except that nothing in Act sh«-11 authorize 
the appropriatimi of any amount for (^1) thA acquisition 
or condemnation of any real properly, or (2) any other 
item of a capital nature (such as plant or facility acquisi- 
tion, constructimi, or expansion) which exceeds ^0,000. 

Sums appropriate pursuant to this subsection for the 
construction of facilities, or for research and develop- 
ment activities, shall reiain available until expended. 

(b) Any funds appropriated for the construction of 
facilities may be use for emergen^ repairs of eriating 
feilities when such existing facilities are made inopera- 
tive by major breakdown, accident, or other drcumstanoes 
and such repairs are deemed by the Administrator to be 
of greater uigency than the construction of new fanilitiAw- 
Approved July 29, 1958. 

* See appendix A. PnliUe Law 8«-4B. 
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APPENDIX A 


Related Legislation Affecting the Space Act 


(1) Section 4 of the Act of June 15, 1959, Public Law 86-45, 73 
Stat. 75, 42 U.S.C. 2459 provides that — 


notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, no appropriation may be made 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Administration unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereafter enacted by Congress. 


^2) SectiuiiS 208 and 207 of the Act uf Octuuex' xr uonc xjaw 

87-367, 75 Stat. 791, 42 U.S.C. 2471 provide the following: 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 208(b) (2) of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 429; 42 U.S.C. 2473(b)(2)), 
authorizing the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to establish not more than two hundred and 
ninety scientific, engineering, and administrative i>osition6 in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, is amended by 
striking out ‘‘thirteen’*, and inserting in lieu thereof “thirty**, and 
by striking out “two hundred and ninety” and inserting in lien 
thereof “four hundred and twenty-five (of which not to exceed 
three hundred and fifty-five may be filled prior to March 1, 1962, 
and not to exceed three hundred and ninety may be filled prior to 
July 1,1962)”. 

(b)(1) The Administrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration shaU submit to the Congress not later than 
lorty-five days after the close of each fiscal year a report which 
aets forth, as of the close of such fiscal year — 

(A) the number of positions established under section 203 
(b) (2) of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2473(b) (2) ) ; 

(B) the name, rate of compensation, and description of the 
qualifications of each incumbent of each position established 
under such section 203(b) (2), together with the position title 
and a statement of the duties and responsibilities performed 
by each such incumbent ; 

( C) the position or positions in or outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment held by each such incumbent, and his rate or rates 
of compensation, during the five-year period immediately 
preceding the date of appointment of such incumbent to such 
position ; and 

(U) such other information as the Administrator may 
deem appropriate or which may be required by the Congress 
or a committee thereof. 

Nothing contained in this subsection shall require the resubmis- 
aion of any information required xmder subparagraifiis (B) and 
(C) of this subsection which has been reported pursuant to this 
aubsection and remains unchanged. 

(2) In any instance in which the Administrator may find full 
public disclosure of any or all of the matter covered by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection to be detrimental to the national security, 
the Administrator is authorized — 

(A) to omit in such report those matters with respect to 
which full public disclosure is found to be detrimental to the 
national security ; 

(B) to inform the Ccmgress of such omission; and 

(C) at the request of any congressi<mal committee to which 
such report is referred, to present all information concerning 
such matters. 


74 Stet. 153. 


Report to 
Congress. 


Supra. 


National secu- 
rity matters. 
Omission of 
information. 
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nrCBEASK IN NUKBKE OT EMPLOTEX8 OT NATIONAL AEB0NAUT1C8 AND' 

SPACE COUNCIL UNOSS SECTION 201 (F) OF THE NATIONAL AEBONAU- 

TICS AND SPACE ACT OF lOSS 

Sec. 207. Section 201(f) of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1968 (72 Stat. 428 ; 42 U.S.C. 2471(f)), authorizing the 
ezecutiTe secretary ct the National Aercmautics and Space Council 
to employ not to exceed three persons at rates of annual compensa- 
tion of not to exceed f 19,000, is amended by striking out ‘*three” 
anil inserting in lieu thereof ‘^sepen**. 

(3) Sections 6 and 7 of the Act of August 14, 1962, Public Law 
87-^84, 76 Stat, 382, provide the following: 

Sm 6w Section 203(b) of the National Aeronautics and Space 
42 U3.C 2478. Act of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 429, 431), is am^ded by (1) 
striking oat the word “and” where it appears after the semicolon 
at the end of section 203(b) (12) ; (ii) striking out the period at 
the end of section 203(b) (13) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and (iii) adding at the end 
thiH*eof the following new paragraph : 

“(14) to reiinburse, to the extent determined by the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee to be fair and reasonable, the 
owners and tenants of land and interests in land acquir^ on 
or after Norember 1, 1961, by the United States for use by 
the Administration by purchase, condmnnatioa, or otherwiae 
for expenses and losses and damages incurred by such owners 
and tenants as a direct result of moving themselves; their 
families, and their possessions because of said acquisitimL 
Such reimbursemmit shall be in addition to, but not in du|di- 
cation of, any payments that may otherwise be authorized by 
law to be made to such ow ners and tenants. The total of any 
such reimbursement to any owner or tmiant ahaii in no ev^t 
exceed 25 per centum ct the fair value, as determined by the 
Administrator, of the parcel of land or interest in land to 
which the reimbursement is related. No paym^t under 
paragraph shall be made unless aigdication therefor, mip- 
ported by an itemized statement of the expenses, losses, and 
damages incurred, is submitted to the Administrator within 
one year from (a) the date upon which the parcel at land or 
interest in land Is to be vacated under agreemmit with the 
Government by the owner or tenant or pursuant to law, in- 
cluding but not limited to, an order of a court, or (b) the date 
upon which the parcel of land or interest in Ae la^ Involved 
is vacated, whichevw first occurs. The Administrator may 
perform any and all acts and make such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary and inroper for the purpose of 
carrying out this paragraidL All functions performed under 
this paragraph shall be exempt from the oi>mtioa of the Act 
80 Stat. 237, of Jtme 11, 1946, as amended (5 U.S.G. 1001-1011), except as 

288. to the requirements of section 3 of said Act Funds availaifie 

to the Administration for the acqnisiti<m of real pr op erty or 
interests therein shall also be available for carrying out this 
paragraph”. 

Ssa 7. Section 201(f) of the National Aeronautics and Space 
72 Stet. 427. Act of 1958 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
42 U.8.C. 2471. new sentaice: “Other provisions at law or regulations relating to 
Government employment (except those relating to pay and retixe- 
m«[it) shall apply to council employees reporting directly to the 
chairman to the extent that such provisions are applicable to 
employees in the office of the Vice President.” 
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APPENDIX B 

Original Text or Section 201 of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 

Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established the National Aero- Kstabllshment. 
nautics and Space Council (hereinafter called the “Council”) 

Tehich shall be composed of — 

(1) the President (who shall preside over meetings of 
the Council) ; 

(2) the Secretary of State; ISIwIoq* 

(3) the Secretary of Defense ; 

(4) the Administrator of the National Aeronautics and 

A J . 

AuiiiiAiioi.i.niJicrju , 

l5) the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission; 

(6) not more than one additional member appoiiited by 
the President from the departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government ; and 

(7) not more than three other members appointed by the 
President, solely on the basis of established records of dis- 
tinguished achievement, from among individuals in private 
life who are eminent in science, engineering, technology, 
education, administration, or public affairs. 

(b) Each member of the Council from a department or agency Alternate, 
of the Federal Government may designate another officer of his 
department or agency to serve on the Council as his alternate 

in his unavoidable absence. 

(c) Each member of the Council appointed or designated under 
paragraphs (6) and (7) of subsection (a), and each alternate 
member designated under subsection (b), shall be appointed or 
designated to serve as such by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, unless at the time of such appointment or designa< 
tion he holds an office in the Federal Government to which he 
was appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(d) It shall be the function of the Council to advise the Presi- 
dent with respect to the performance of the duties prescribed 
in subsection (e) of this section. 

(e) In conformity with the provisions of section 102 of this IhitlMof 

Act, it shall be the duty of the President to— President. 

(1) survey all significant aeronautical and sjMice activi- 
ties, including the policies, plans, programs, and accomplish- 
ments of all agencies of the United States engaged in such 
activities : 

(2) develop a comprehensive program of aeronautical and 
space activities to be conducted by agencies of the United 
States : 

(3) designate and fix responsibility for the direction of 
major aeronautical and space activities ; 

(4) provide for effective cooperation between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Department 
of Defense in all such activities, and specify which of such 
activities may be carried on concurrently by both such agen- 
cies notwithstanding the assignment of primary responsi- 
bility therefor to one or the other of such agencies ; and 

(5) resolve differences arising among departments and 
agencies of the United States with respect to aeronautical 
and space activities under this Act, Including differences as 
to whether a particular project is an aeronautical and space 
activity. 
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(f ) The Gonncil may employ a staff to be headed by a dviliait 
execntiTe secretary who shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall recdve 
compensation at the rate of $20,000 a year. The execntive secre- 
tary, snbject to the direction of the CotinciL is aothoriaed to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such personnd, inclndinR 
not more than three persons who may be appointed without re- 
gard to the civil s^vice laws or the Classificaticm Act of 1940 
and cmnp^isated at the rate of not more than $19,000 a year, 
as may be necessary to perform such dimes as may be prescribed 
by the Connell in cmmection with the performance of its taoc- 
Secur i t y dwek. tions. Each appointment under this subsection shall be subject 
to the same security requirements as those established for per- 
sonnel of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
appointed under sectiem 20S(b) (2) of this Act 
Per Mmm, (g) Members of the Council appointed fnnn private life under 

subsection (a) (7) may be compensated at a rate not to exceed 
72 Stat. 428. $100 per diem« and may be paid travel expenses and per diem in 

72 Stat. 429. lieu Of subsistence in accordance with the provisions of section .5 

89 Stat. 394. the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (.5 U.S.C. 73U-2) 

relating to penions serving without compensation. 


CmBpcnaatlon. 


SSStaLUM. 

5U.8.C10n. 
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NASA ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


CONTENTS 


Date 

Subject 

Authofu:fltion 

1955, July 8 

NACA Headquarters 

Hugh L. Drydcn 

1958, Mar. 3 

NACA 

Hugh L. Drydcn 

1958, Mar. 3 

NACA 

Hugh L. Drydcn 

1958, May 20 

Prcpcsed NASA 

(Abbott CoXuuUvtcc) 

1958, June 2 

Proposed NASA 

(Abbott Committee) 

1958, July 18 

Projxxed NASA 

(Abbott Committee) 

1958, Aug. 11 

Proposed NASA 

(Abbott Committee) 

1958, Aug. 21 

Proposed NASA 

(Glennan meeting) 

1958, Oct. 24 
1958, Nov. 14 
1958, Dec. 31 

Tentative NASA 
Tentative NASA 
Proposed NASA 

(Internal use only) 
(McKinsey & Go.) 

1959, Jan. 29 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1959, Mar. 23 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1959, May 1 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1959, Sep. 15 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1959, Dec. 29 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1960, Feb. 7 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1960, Apr. 4 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1960, Aug. 15 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1960, Oct. 12 

Proposed NASA 

(Kimpton Committee) 

1961, Jan. 17 

NASA 

T. Keith Glennan 

1961, June 1 

NASA 

James £. W^b 

1961, Nov. 1 

NASA 

James £. Webb 

1962, Mar. 1 

NASA 

James £. Wd)b 

1962, Aug. 17 

NASA 

James £. Webb 

1962, Nov. 23 

NASA 

Hugh L. Drydcn 

1963, Apr. 26 

NASA Headquarters 

James £. Webb 

1963, Apr. 26 

NASA 

James E, Webb 

1963, Nov. 1 

NASA 

James £. Webb 
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ADBUNISTRATIVE HISTORY OF NASA^ 1958-1963 




APPBIDIX D 

NASA RNANCES, 1958 THROUGH 1963* 


[In millions of dollars] 


FiKaiyear 
and ^ 

quarter 





Obligations 




S&E 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

S&£ 

R&D 

CoF 

Total 

1958: 






nn 



3d 

20 


5 

25 

21 


o 

OQ 

4th 

22 

1 

7 

30 

21 

73 

o 

6 

100 

1959: 









1st 

21 

9 

6 

36 

21 

50 

6 

78 

2d 

24 

24 

■B 

55 

22 

52 

19 

93 

3d 

22 

38 


70 

21 

61 

10 

92 

4A 

22 

59 

9 


22 

121 

27 

170 

1960: 









1st 

24 

73 

15 

112 

23 

77 

22 

121 

2d 

22 

85 

22 

129 

24 

57 

30 

111 

3d 

36 

77 

25 

139 

39 

76 

13 

128 

4di 

39 

128 

27 

194 

42 

154 

34 

229 

1961: 









1st 

42 

105 

23 

169 

44 

223 

20 

288 

2d 

42 

177 

23 

242 

47 

201 

31 

279 

3d 

47 

161 

20 

228 

49 

164 

43 

255 

4th 

47 

187 

17 

251 

50 

322 

70 

442 

1962: 









1st 

55 


22 

337 

56 

379 

42 

476 

2d 

59 

327 

57 

441 

61 

440 

65 

£67 

3d 

87 

332 

39 

459 

90 

412 

27 

528 

4di 

100 

415 

41 

556 

109 

587 

191 

886 

1963; 









1st 

110 

528 

46 

684 

104 

813 

141 

1,058 

2d 

119 

636 

99 

854 

124 

704 

216 


3d 

111 

678 

50 

839 

127 

729 

87 

943 

4di 

120 

780 

104 

1,005 

116 

896 

113 

1, 127 

Total 

1, 189 

5,060 

674 

6,945 

1, 233 

6,593 

1,221 

9,043 

Fiscal year: 









1959 

87 

34 

25 

145 

86 

183 

35 

305 

1960 

91 

256 

54 

401 

89 

315 

90 

494 

1961 

159 

487 

96 

744 

172 

653 

96 

923 

1962 


936 

114 

1, 257 

216 

1,304 


1,740 

1963 

416 

1,912 

225 

2,552 

426 

2,516 

574 

3,516 

Calendar year: 









1959 

89 

130 

32 

251 

86 

284 

62 

433 

1960 

121 

363 

89 

574 

128 

364 

99 

589 

1961 

176 

630 

83 

890 

190 


164 

1,264 

1962 


1,334 

159 

1,793 

316 

1,818 

325 

2,457 

1963 

460 

2,622 

299 * 

3,382 

471 

3, 144 

557 

4,171 


♦Source: Stand rd Form 133, Report on Budget Status. Slight discrepancies are the result 
oi rounding. 
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APPENDIX E 


TRENDS IN NASA PROCUREMENT BY FISCAL YEAR ' 



1959* 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Total of piwnir^TTiMit . 

26,900 

44, 100 
29 

93,500 

24 

126,800 

20 

184,400 

29 

pfiTcent with larg^ Vm*'^^** 

Permit '*ntb hn«in«K 


66 

65 

66 

66 

Percent with Govcrmn^-nt agmcics 


4 

10 

10 

4 

Perrept with othPT organizations 



1 

1 

1 

Net value of awards (thousands of dollars) . . 

Percent of total NASA obligations 

Pftrr^nt tn large biisiness 

213,000 

70 

34 

337,000 

68 

43 

756,000 

82 

48 

1, 551, 000 
90 
58 

3,231,000 

92 

64 

Percent to small business 

7 

9 

8 

8 

6 

Percent to GoverPTnprnt agencies 

45 

32 

29 

21 

20 

Percent to JPL 

11 

11 

12 

10 

7 

Percent to other organizations 

3 ! 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geographical distribution 

California 



39 

47 

50 

hlinouri 



11 

8 

9 

New York 



12 

6 

5 

Alabama 



10 

9 

4 

Louisiana 



2 

8 

Placement by Procurement Office:* 
Nlarshall Space Flight Center 



34 

39 

29 

Manned Spacecraft Center 



11 

13 

23 

Goddard Space Flight Center 


23 

21 

14 

9 

^Western Operations Office 


2 

17 

17 

13 

All other 


75 

17 

17 

26 







> Data taken from NASA’s Annual Procurement Reports. 

< For 9 months only. 

* Percentage of direct awards of $25,000 and over to business. 

* Percentage of net value of awards. 
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APPENDIX F 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE CONQUBT OF SPACP^ 

James E. Webb, Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 

Soon afttf taking office in February, 1961, guided by skill and judgment of 
NASA’s Director erf Administration, Mr. Albert Siepert, and Mr. J<^ Young, his 
Deputy, steps were initiated by Dr. Hugh Dryden, die Deputy Administrator, Dr. 
Robert Seamans, the Associate Administrator, and myself, to identify the major 
organizational and management problems NASA’s genoral management should con* 
cem itself with over the near term future. This was litde more than another step 
in the continuous process of review and evaluation that had been initiated by Dr. 
Keith Glennan, NASA’s outstandingly capable first Administrator. Our review 
and evaluation had gotten to the point where we were omsidering several evolutionary 
changes in ofganizati<mal and management concepts when the President recommended 
the accelerated and aqianded space program 1^ ^ring. Prior to the Presidmt’s 
message, we had begun our study of the stesps we would have to take to bring the 
organizaticHi structure, staffing, and management concepts in line with what we 
anticipated might be a decision to undertake an accelerated and expanded ^>ace 
program. Our study, among other things, included: 

1. Setting down a statement of program objectives, major p<rficy assumptions, 
and m a n agement concepts as a baric frame erf reference against which NASA’s general 
m anage m ent might judge various organizational alternatives. 

2. We conducted ctxnparative analysis <rf other experiences, such as the Manhat- 
tan Engineering District, Polaris Special Project Office, and Air Force Weapcxis 
Systems Management 

3. We developed alternative organizational plans and reviewed these with senior 
NASA staff and knowledgeable individuals from |mvate life. 

After thorough consideration. President Kennedy in May, sent to Congress 
his recommendation for a program to build the necessary big boosters and step up the 
program. The Congress completed its authorization of the accelerated and expanded 
space program in Sept^nber, 1961. In October, we aimounced the steps we planned 
to take to bring NASA’s organization and management concepts in line with this 
new program. We began detailed implementation of these steps around November 1 
of last year. We are still in this process. As I am sure you can understand, it takes 
considerable time and effort to implement effectively even relatively small chaises 

•Excerpts from banquet address at the National Conference of the American Society for 
Public Administration, Detroit, Mich., Apr. 13, 1962. 
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in large complex enterprises — private or public. I think you will agree that in few 
cases has so much effective organizational realignment taken place in so short a time. 

Our current concepts of organization and management fall Ic^cally into five areas : 

1. Headquarters Program Offices which correspond with each of NASA’s four 
major programs. 

2. Center Directors reporting directly to headquarters general management on 
over-all Center matters, and to headquarters program directors on program develop- 
ment and execution. 

3. Single focus for tracking and data acquisition support in headquarters. 

4. Provision for integrated launch operations services at the Atlantic and Pacific 
Missile Ranges to serve ail NASA projects. 

5. Improved staff services for general management; that is, an OflBce of Pro- 
grams and an Office of Administration at headquarters. 

It may be useful to explain in some detail our thinking underlying several of 
these basic concepts; those that I believe would be of most interest to members of 
ASPA. These arc (1) the role of the Headquarters Program Offices; (2) reporting 
relationships of Center Directors; (3) staff services for general management; and (4) 
the role of functional managers in the area of administration. 

1. Headquarters Program Directors, Program management in NASA involves 
the planning and direction of an interrelated series of research and development 
projects designed to achieve one or more of NASA’s major objectives; for example, 
manned space flight, including a lunar landii^ and return. 

Effective November 1, 1961, the primary responsibility for each of NASA’s four 
major programs — Manned Space Flight, Space Sciences, Applications, and Advanced 
Research and Technology — was assigned to a headquarters program director. If 
traditional organization terminology were to be used, the headquarters program 
directors are responsible for both staff and line functions. A program director has 
a dual role in which he both advises and operates. He is the principal adviser to the 
Associate Administrator — “NASA’s General Manager” — in regard to his assigned 
program area. He is also the principal headquarters operating official in regard 
to management of his assigned program. He directs his assigned program by work- 
ing directly with Center directors and their project, and their project and systems 
managers. In addition to handling such matters as budgeting and programing of 
funds and establishing and issuing technical guidelines, each program director is also 
responsible for providing continuing leadership in external and interagency relation- 
ships related to an assigned program. 

2. Reporting Relationships of Center Directors. The reorganization of last 
November provided that the Directors of NASA’s research and development centers 
report directly to the Associate Administrator — “NASA’s general manager” — rather 
than a particular technical program office in headquarters as they had up to that 
time. This was done in recognition that most of the Centers that had been transferred 
to NASA were multi-purpose Centers. Although each had a primary orientation 
(for example, the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in the area of unmanned spacecraft), 
most had an across-the-board capability that was important to maintain in terms of 
rapid feedback from one area to another; for example, from applied research in 
electronics to the design of particular spacecraft instrumentation, such as Ranger. 
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We e3q>loied the feasibility <rf (a) making NASA’s Centers more single purpose, 
and (&) more or less completely self-su£Scient. Both of these approaches appeared 
unrealistic in terms of the effective and T^pid use of the resources t^t had been 
available to NASA. Thus, it was on basic considerations of that nature that we 
determined to have NASA’s Centers, report to. the Associate Administrator cem* 
tiibute to the various programs on the basis of their available in-house ra p^Kilj t ies 
This approach also provides t^portunides for the Center Directors to have an increased 
voice in day-to^-day policy making and programing decisions. 

3. Stuff Serxnces for General Management, Durir^ the last year, we have tak<%n 
steps to improve and strengthen the staff services avail^le to general management. 
This has been done primarily to provide g e n e r al management with more accurate, 
OHnplete, and timely information on which to base pre^ram policies and decisions, 
particulaiiy in terms of ensurh^ that the interrelationships among die four 
programs are continually being properly adjusted. 

These staff services are provided by an OflSce of Programs and an Office of 
Ad minis tration. These (^ces in reality have muldple bosses. They are re^ionsible 
for servicing all three members of general management: Administrator/ Deputy Ad- 
mmistrator, and the Associate Administrator, and the headquarters pir^;ram dirKtois. 
This approach helps to minimize the size erf he 2 idquarters staff services while at the 
same time ob taining better int^radon of these services throi^faout NASA I must, 
however, be frank cwi this point. This approach requires a very unique type of 
individuaL Those that are only at ease and secure when they ‘‘serve only <Mie boss’* 
are ill adapted to provide effeedve performance on staffs oiganized in such a manner. 

4. Role of Functional Managers in the Area of Administration, Here is another 
area where, I believe, we are departing somewhat from tradidonal or rlajonral concqpts 
of organizadon. The DirectCHS of divisitms, Headquarters Office of Administration — 
for e xam ple, the Director of Personnel— are NASA’s functional managers and ^le- 
cialists for their particular areas. As functional managers, they are respcnisible to see 
that their assigned administrative activities are performed throughout NASA in a 
manner to accomplish NASA’s objectives. Here we are directly and consciously 
departing from traditional line and staff concepts of oiganization. FtmcticHial man- 
agement, as we perceive it, is a means of optimizing adxninistrative specialization, 
while at the same time retaining the essential ii^redients of traditicHial line manage- 
ment concepts. It is an effcHt to cope with the persistent problems we have in modem 
complex oiganizations erf solving the dilemma between hierarchy and specialization. 

The headquarters division directors^ Office of A dminis tration, as functional 
managers, are amof^ other things, responsible for observing and evaluating the 
manner in which work in his assigned area is carried on throi^out NASA. Thus, 
the divsion directors share with the Center Directors the responsibility for performance 
of ad min istrative elements within the Center. The administrative elements in the 
Center do in fact have two bosses. This concept places a premium on competent 
leadership in the headquarteis administrative divisions. There is no escape into the 
jargon “that I am only a staff man, but they don’t take my advice.” The functional 
manager approach places a premium on pet^le who can operate cmi the basis of com- 
petence and confidence in relationship to Center Director and Center administrative 
elements rather than on traditional authority concepts; i.e., “I have the rig^t to issue 
directives and you have the obligation to carry them out.” 
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These, then, are some of the basic concepts that underlie the present oi^anization 
and management of NASA and the civilian space program. In some areas, we 
believe we are beginning to plow new ground. However, in light of the unprece- 
dented nature of NASA’s job, and its distinctive characteristics, we must do more. 
We must continually, vigorously, and intelligently seek better answers to the oi^aniza- 
tion and management of the large technological enterprise such as NASA. 
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Public Affairs. 

2-1-6, Apr. 26, 1963. Subject: Functions and Authority — ^Assistant Administrator for 
Technology Utilization and Policy Planning. 

2-1-8.8, Jan. 17, 1962. Subject: Function and Authority — Audit Division. 

2-1-13, May 30, 1960. Subject: Functions and Authority — Office of Technical Information 
and Educational Programs. 

2-2-9. 1, Oct. 27, 1960. Subject: Establishment of NASA Test Support Office, Pacific 
Missile Range. 

2-2-16.1, May 11, 1962. Subject: Establishment and Functions of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration Office — ^Downey. 

2-5-5, Mar. 29, 1963. Subject: Management Advisory Committee for Manned Space 
Flight. 
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3-3-7.1, May 10, 1963. Subject: Contractual Relationship between the Headquarters 
Ccmtracting Officer fw Contract NASw— 410, Center Dircctoia and Procurement Officers 
at LOC, MSFC, MSG, and the General Electric Co. 

3-3-7.2, May 10, 1963, Subject: Contractual Relationship Between Headquarters Con- 
tracting Officer for Contract NASw— 410, the Director and Procurement Officer at MSFC, 
and the General Electric Co. Concerning the Missisnppi Test Facility. 

3-5-3, June 14, 1960. Subject: Financial Operating System, 

3-6-1, July 5, 1963. Subject: Automatic Data Processing (ADP) Equipment and Services. 

3- 6-2, Oct. 4, 1963. Subject: NASA Inter-Center C ommi t te e on ADP. 

4- 1-1, Jan. 18, 1961. Subject: Planning and Implementation of NASA Projects. 

4-1-1, Mar. 8, 1963. Subject: Planning and Implementation of NASA Projects. 

4—1-5, Sept. 1, 1961. Subject: NASA Program Evaluation and Review Technique — 

PERT SysteoL 

6-1-1, June 1, 1959. Subject: NASA Issuance Procedures. 

6-2-1, July 1, 1959. Subject: Administrator's P rogre ss Report 

6-2—2, July 1, 1959. Subject: Preparation of Administrator’s P rogre ss Report 

6—2—3, May 5, 1960. Subject: NASA Program Management System. 

18—9—101, Oct 26, 1963. Subject: Property Rights in Inventions Made in the Perform- 
ance of Work Under NASA Ccmtracts. 

D. CIRCULARS 

No. 55, Mar. 7, 1960. Subject: Detail of Personnel to the Office for the United Nations* 
Conference. 

No. 57, Mar. 14, 1960. Subject: Establishment of NASA Huntsville Facility. 

No. 93, Aug. 3, 1960. Subject: Interim Operating Flans — Office of the Asmeiate Admin- 
istrator. 

No. 110, Oct 21, 1960. Subject: EstablishnKnt of Positions of Assistant Administrator fw 
Programs aikl Assistant Administrator for Resources — Office of Associate Administrator. 

No. 147, July 1, 1961. Subject: Functions and Authority — Headquarters Procurement 
Branch. 

No. 208, Mar. 7, 1962. Subject: Establishment of the Launch Operations Center at AMR 
and the Pacihe Launch Operations Office at PMR. 

No. 219, May 7, 1%2. Subject: Planning and Implementation of NASA Projects — 
Interim Changes to. 

No. 231, May 29, 1962. Subject: Special Procurement Study. 

No. 233, June 15, 1962. Subject: Informational Material on Assignment of Re^ionsibili- 
des in NASA Headquarters, Attachment A: General Responsibilities and Functions of a 
NASA Headquarters Program Director; and Attachment B: Functional Management 
Responsibilities of the Office of Administration. 

No. 242, Sept. 1, 1962. Subject: Use of Incentive Contracts. 

No. 243, Aug. 16, 1962. Subject: Geographic Distribution of NASA Subcontracts. 

No. 277, Mar. 29, 1963. Subject: NASA Management Advisory Committee for Manned 
Space Flight. 

No. 280, Apr. 16, 1963. Subject: Restrictions on Contracting with the General Electric Co. 
where Competitive Advantage May Exist. 

E. ANNOUNCEMENTS 

No. 58, Dec. 14, 1959. Subject: Establishment of New Headquarters Staff Component. 

No. 71, Jan. 18, 1960, Subject: Arrival of New Deputy Associate Administrator. 

No. 85, Feb. 2, 1960. Subject: Appointment of Director of Financial Management. 

No. 86, Feb. 2, 1%0. Subject: Appointment of Director of Audits. 
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No. 134, May 17, 1960. Subject: Reorganization of the OflSce of Research Grants and 
Contracts. 

No. 15b, June 13, 1960. Subject: NASA Organizational Changes at AMR and PMR. 

No. 165, June 30, 1960. Subject: Establishment of Headquarters Personnel OflBce. 

No. 173, July 19, 1960. Subject: Appointment of Associate Administrator. 

No. 314, June 5, 1961. Subject: Organizational and Functional Changes in NASA Head- 
quarters. 

No. 384, Oct. 23, 1961. Subject: Activation of the Joint AEC-NASA Space Nuclear 
Propulsion Office, Cleveland. 

No. 513, June 5, 1962. Subject: Bob P. Helgeson Appointed Chief, Space Nuclear Propul- 
sion Office — Nevada Extension. 

No. 558, July l6, l962. Subject: Management Intern Program Now Underway. 

F. LETTERS 

Barclay, Gen. J. A., U.S. Army. 

June 9, 1960. To Gen. Don Ostrander, NASA. 

Brooks, Representative Overton. 

May 28, 1959. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Corson, John, McKinsey & Co. 

Dec. 18, 1958. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Dryden, Hugh. 

Apr. 15, 1958. To Roy Johnson, ARPA. 

Eisenhower, President Dwight D. 

Jan. 5, 1959. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Glennan, T. Keith. 

Sept. 29, 1958. To Joseph Campbell, GAO. 

Nov. 10, 1958. To N AC A Committee Chairman. 

Dec. 26, 1958. To President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Feb. 9, 1959. To James Perkins, Carnegie Institution. 

Apr. 7, 1959. To Senator Stuart Symington. 

May 25, 1959. To Maurice Stans, BOB. 

June 15, 1959. To Representative Overton Brooks. 

Aug. 14, 1959. To Crawford Greenewalt, Du Pont Co. 

Aug. 28, 1959. To Joseph Campbell, GAO. 

Sept. 2, 1959. To John Rettaliata, NASC. 

Sept. 8, 1959. To Gen. John Medaris, U.S. Army. 

Oct. 20, 1959. To President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Nov. 16, 1959. To President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Nov. 18, 1959. To John Corson, McKinsey & Co. 

Jan. 14, 1960. To Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Feb. 10, 1960. To Crawford Greenewalt, Du Pont Co. 

Mar. 25, 1960. To James Douglas, DOD. 

June 6, 1960. To John Corson, McKinsey & Co. 

July 15, 1960. To Roger Jones, CSC. 

Aug. 5, 1960. To Ralph Besse, Cleveland Electric Co. 

Jan. 12, 1961. To Richard Homer, formerly of NASA. 

Harbridge House, Inc. 

Apr. 25, 1961. To George Vecchietti. 

Jones, Roger, CSC. 

Aug. 23, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. 

McKinsey & Co. 

Sept. 26, 1958. To T. Keith Glennan. 
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Siepert, Albert. 

Dec. 12, 1961. To Lt Gen. W. K. Wilson, ACE. 

Webb, James £. 

Sept. 21, 1961. ToLtGen-W.K. Wilson, ACE. 

Fd>. 21, 1962. .To Frederick Kappel, AT&T. 

Apr. 1 1, 1962. To J. McNcely, AT&T, 

G. MEMORANDA 
Abbott, Ira. 

May 23, 1958. To Edward Chamberiin et aL Subject: Organizaticm and Staffing 
NASA Headquarters. 

Brackett, Ernest. 

Mar. 6, 1961. To Albert Siepert. Subject: Suggestion for Centraliaed Headquarters 
Procurement Office. 

Corson, John, McKinaey & Co. 

Sept. 16, 1958. To NASA (Memorandum for Discussion). Subject: Assistance on 
Organization of the National Aeronautics and Space AdministratimL 
Dec. 8, 1958. To T. Keith Glennan. Subject: Next Steps in Organization of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Nov. 2, 1969. To T. Keidi Glennan. 

Jan. 26, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. Subject: A Plan for Appraising NASA’s Con- 
tracting Policies and Over-all Organization. 

Cortiight, Edgar. 

Aug. 23, 1960. To Ne%vell Sanders. Subject: Some Comments on **An Evaluation 
of NASA’s Contracting Policies, Organization, and Performance” by McKinsey & Co. 
Nov. 3, 1960. To Abe Silverstein and Don Ostrander. 

Dembling, PauL 

Apr. 26, 1960. To DirectcMr ol Business Administration. Subject: Contracts for 
Services. 

Gamble, Allen. 

June 8, 1959. Memorandum of Record. 

July 19, 1960. To Langley Personnel Officer et aL Subject: Aero-Space Technology 
Examination. 

Dec. 11, 1959. To Langley Personnel Officer et aL Subject: Draft of Aero-Space 
Technologist Examination. 

Glennan, T. Keith. 

Oct, 10, 1958. To Wesley Hjomevik. 

Nov. 19, 1958. Memorandum of Record. 

Dec. 24, 1958. To Hugh Dryden. 

Apr. 7, 1959. To Abe Silverstein, John Crowley, and Albert Siepert Subject: Pro- 
gram Reporting. 

Apr. 15, 1959. Memorandum to record the results the conversatiem between Messrs. 

McElroy, Dryden, and Glennan, who were joined later at lunch by Dr. Quarles. 

May 19, 1959. To Albert Siepert 

July 7, 1959. To Headquarters Staff. Subject: Bioscience Advisory Cmnmittee. 

Aug. 28, 1959. To Richard Homer. 

Sept. 9, 1959. To Richard Homer. 

Oct 7, 1959. To Hugh Dryden et aL 
Nov. 16, 1959. To Richard Homer. 

Feb. 2, 1960. To Headquarters Directorates. Subject: 1%2 Budget Guidelines. 
Feb. 24, 1960. To Homer Stewart Subject: Distribution of “The Ten-Year Plan,” 
a Confidential Document of NASA. 

Mar. 7, 1960. To Albert Siepert 
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Mar. 18, 1960. To Members of the Advisory Committee on Organization. Subject: 
The Evaluation of NASA’s Organization : The Problem, Suggested Approaches, and 
the End Objective. 

Aug. 1, 1960. To Robert Lacklen. 

Sept. 1 , 1 960. To Albert Siepert. 

Dec. 14, 1960. To Abe Silvers tein. 

Glennan, T. Keith, and Gates, Thomas. 

Oct. 21, 1959. Memorandum for the President. Subject: Responsibility and Or- 
ganization for Certain Space Activities. 

Golovin, Nicholas. 

Apr. 8, 1960. To Program Directors. Subject: NASA Program Presenution to 
Industry. 

Apr. 13, 1960. To Richard Homer. Subject: Principal Conclusions of the Meeting 
of April 13, 1960, NASA-Industry Conference. 

Finan, William, John Diebold & Associates, Inc. 

Dec. 31, 1961. To John Young. Subject: Final Report Under Contract No. NASw- 
272. 

Hahn, Walter. 

Mar. 1, 1962. To Albert Siepert ct al. Subject: NASA Representative at North 
American — Downey. 

Hjomevik, Wesley. 

Apr. 27, 1959. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Homer, Richard. 

Aug. 3, 1959. To Abe Sxlverstein, Ira Abbott, Albert Siepert. Subject: Program 
Management. 

Sept. 24, 1959. To Directors of OBS, OASR, OSFD. Subject: Necessity of Timely 
Decisions. 

Mar. 22, 1960. To Headquarters Directors. Subject: Planning Schedule for the 
I960 Long-Range Plan. 

King, Robert. 

Aug. 24, 1960. To Don Ostrander and Abe Silvcrstein. Subject: Initiation of Review 
for the Administrator. 

Lacklen, Robert. 

Apr. 4, 1958. To John Victory. 

McKinsey & Co. 

June 3, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. Subject: Progress Report on Study of Con- 
tracting Policies. 

Ostrander, Don. 

July 27, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Nov. 14, 1960. To Edgar Cortright. 

Rosenthal, Aaron. 

Apr. 25, 1961. To Albert Siepert. Subject: Mechanization of Fiscal and Reporting 
Operations. 

Aug. 4, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. Subject: Fiscal Year 1961 Financial Operating 
Plans. 

Aug. 16,1 960. To Albert Siepert. Subject : Status of Financial Management System. 

Nov. 14, 1960. To Program Directors et al. Subject: Agencywide Coding Structurc. 

Apr. 10, 1961. To Stephen Grillo. Subject: Mechanization of Financial Accounting 
and Reporting. 

Rosenthal, Aaron, and Ostrander, Don: 

Apr. 29, 1960. To T. Keith Glennan. 
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Seamans, Robert. 

July 28, 1961. To Program Directors. Subject: Finanical Operating Plans. 

Aug. 8, 1961. To Program Directors. Subject: Financial Operating Plans. 

Aug. 23, 1%1. To Program Directors. Subject: Gall for Financial Operating Plan 
OUigadon Es tim at e s for the Fiscal Year 1962 Constructioii of Facilities Appioi»ia- 
tion. 

Siepert, Albert 

May 7, 1959. To T. Keidi Glexman. 

Jan. 13, 1961. To T. Keith Glennan. Subject: Comments on Final Rjeport of 
Advisory Committee on Organization. 

Oct 19, 1962. To Directors of Headquarters Program and Staff OfiEces and NASA 
Centers and Ins t al l a tic ms. Subject: New Examination Announcement for RftD 
A d mini stration Fbsitions: Part C of the Aero-Space Technology 
S<dxier, Walter. 

July 20, 1962. To James E. Webb. 

Feb. 21, 1963. To James E. Webb. Subject: Conclusion of Special Procurement 
Study. 

Stesvart, Homer. 

Nov. 12, 1958. To T. Keith Glennan. 

Webb, James £. 

Apr. 3, 1962. To Robert Seamans. Subject: NASA Procurement Study Group. 
Webster, Grove. 

Oct 13, 1960. Subject: Personnel Management Evaluation for NASA. 

Wyatt, DeMarquis. 

Nov. 18, 1960. To Edgar Cortiight. 

Aug. 24, 1961. To Program Directors. Subject: Content and Structure of Project 
Devdopment Plans (PDFs) and Preliminary Project Development Plans Submitted 
to the Amociate Administrator for ApprovaL 
Young, John. 

July 24, 1961. To James E. Wd>b. Subject: Additional Item on Organization. 

H. REPORTS AND STUDIES PREPARED FOR NASA 

**The Evaluation and Selection of Major RAD Sources.” Feb. 28, 1963. Piepa^ by 
Haxbxidge House, Inc. 

“An Evaluation c£ NASA’s Contracting Policies, Organization, and Performance.” October 
1960. Prepared by McKinsey A Co. 

**Naticmal Aertmautks and Space Administration: Its Organization Management” 
October 1960. Prepared by the Advisory Committee on Organization, Lawrence Kimp- 
ton. Chairman. 

“NASA Incentive Contracting Guide.” September 1962- Prepared by Harbridge House, 
Inc. 

"NASA M a n ag e ment and Control System.” Nov. 30, 1960. Prepared by Ranu>-Wool- 
dridge Co. 

“NASAr-JPL R d a tionship s and the Role of die Western Goordinsuiem Oflice.” 

1959. Prepared by McKinsey A Co. 

“NASA Procurement Management Seminar.” 1962. Prepared by Harbridge House, Inc. 
“Operational Plan for NASA Advisory Committee.” Aug. 7, 1959. Prepared by the 
RAND Corp. 

Proposed Studies of the Implications of Peaceful Space Activities for Human Affairs, Pre- 
pared by Brookings Institution. (Published as H. Kept 242, 87th Gong., Washington: 
GPO, 1961.) 

"Providing Supporting Services for the Development Operations Divisum.” Jaa. 16, 1960. 
Prepared by McKinsey A Co. 
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“Recommendations to the NASA Regarding a National Civil Space Program.” Oct. 28, 
1958. Prepared by the NAG A Special Committee on Space Technology. 

“Report of National Aeronautics and Space Administration Bioscience Advisory Committee.” 
Jan. 25, 1960. Prepared by Bioscience Advisory Committee, Seymour Kety, Chairman. 

I. REPORTS AND ITEMS IN A SERIES 

“Annual Training Report for Fiscal Year 1960.” Also for Fiscal Year 1961 and Fiscal 
Year 1962. 

“Minutes, Space Exploration Program Council Meeting, February 10-11, 1960.” Also 
Apr. 25-26, 1960. 

“NASA Headquarters Personnel Bulletin” (HPB 3-62), Nov. 2, 1962. Also HPB 4-62, 
Nov. 13, 1962, and HPB 5-62, Nov. 27, 1962. 

“Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report to Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, for Quarter 
ending Mar. 31, 1959.” Apr. 27, 1959. Also for quarters ending June 30, Sept 30 
and Dec. 31, 1959, and subsequent quarters in 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

“Report of Ad Hoc Committee on NASA Organization.” May 21, 1958. Also Revised 
Report, Ad Hoc Committee on NASA Organization, June 2, 1958; Second Revision of 
Report of Ad Hoc Committee on NASA Organization, July 25, 1958; and Final Report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee on NASA Organization, Aug. 12, 1958. Prepared by Ad Hoc 
Committee on NASA Organization, Ira Abbott, Chairman. 

J. INDIVIDUAL REPORTS, STUDIES, STAFF PAPERS, ETC. 

“Adapting NASA’s Organization and Management to Future Challenges.” October 1963. 
Prepared by the Office of Administration. 

“AST and Engineering Recruiting Results (July 1, 1961— September 30, 1962).” Prepared 
by the Personnel Division. 

“Brief Discussion of Procurement Organization and Practices of NACA-NASA.” August 
1958. Prepared by Ralph Cushman. 

“Briefing Regarding the Commission’s Agency-wide Evaluation of Personnel Management 
in NASA.” Apr. 12, 1963. 

“Clarifying and Strengthening the Role of NASA’s General Management.” Apr. 14, 1961. 
Prepared by the Management Analysis Division. 

“Draft for Discussion Purposes, Subject: Administrator’s Report.” Apr. 6, 1959. 

“Inadequate and Conflicting Management Systenas.” Sept. 28, 1962. Draft memorandum 
prepared by the Management Analysis Division. 

“Justification of College Education Requirements for Professional Aero-Space Technology 
Administrative Management and Information Positions in the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration.” July 1, 1960. Prepared by Allen Gamble. 

“Legislation Pertaining to the National Advisory Conunittee for Aeronautics as of April 
1958.” Prepared by NACA Office of Legal Adviser. 

“Major Problems of Concern in the Organization and Management of the Civilian Space 
Program.” Mar. 31, 1961. Draft memorandum prepared for James Webb by John 
Young. 

“Managing Major New Technologies.” Oct. 1, 1960, 39 pp. Prepared by Walter T. 
Sohier. 

“Manpower Utilization Aspects of the Transfer to the NASA of the Former ‘Development 
Operations Division,’ ABMA, Army Missile Ordnance [sic] Command.” See Annex D 
to the Quarterly Manpower Utilization Report for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1960. 

“Memorandum on Need for Study to Develop Supportable Position on Rate and Scale in 
Space Research.” June 19, 1959. Prepared by T. Keith Glennan. 

“NASA Electronics Research Center,. Staff Report.” January 1963. 

“NASA Executive Development Program.” July 15, 1960. 

“NASA Guide to Source Evaluation and Selection.” Oct. 1, 1963. (A Draft Guide.) 
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“NASA Lunar Program and Large Boofter Clironology” (Draft). Mar. 15, 1964. 
HHN-33 prepared by NASA Historical Staff. 

*^ASA Staff Conference,*’ Monterey, Calif., Mar. 3—5, 1960. Sumnoary. 

“National Space Vehicle Program.” Sept 30, 1959. Prepared by William Holaday. 
Chairman, CMLC. 

“Notes of Ccntvemtion.” Aug. 20, 1958. (Glennan, Quarles, et aL) 

“Notes of Discussion With Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett” Aug. 20, 1958. 

“Organizing to Achieve the Objectives of an Accelerated Civilian Space Program.” Aug. 7. 
1961. (Draft) 

“Personnel Data Relating to die Transfer of ABMA DOD to MSFC.” (Endosuie, Lr tt r r 
fimn Ruth Jarrell, MSFC, to Helen Wells, NASA Headquarters, Aug. 21, 1963.) 

“Reappraising NASA’s Organizational Structure To Achieve the Objectives of an Accel- 
erated nxigram.” June 12, 1961. Cover memorandum signed by John Young. 

“Reounmendations Toward a Sound Procurement Policy for NASA.” Nov. 15, 1958. 

“Report to the House Committee on Science and Astronautics” (Requested in 
brfoie the committee on March 9, 1959) . Mar. 17, 1959. PrqMued by NASA Personnel 
Division. 

**Suggested Additi<Hial Points for C<msideratioa by NASA Advisory Committee on. Oi^g;aziiza* 
don” (Attachment A) . July 15, 1960. 

‘^Suggested Or ganh a tion a l and C^ierating Pattern for NASA” (Attachment B). July 15 
1960. 

“Summary Financial Plan for Fiscal Year 1961, NASA.” Aug. 19, 1960. 

“A Summary Look at The Headquarters Organization Problem.’ ” Feb. 27, 1961. Pre- 
pared by Hjmnevik, Siepert, Hodgson, and Young. 

^‘Summary of Discusskm at Conference on National Space Program held October 22 23 
1959.” Nov. 2,1959. ’ ’ 

“Summary of Meeting with Mr. Finney, Aptil 27, 1960.” Apr. 28, 1960. Piepaied by 
Aaron RosenthaL 

’^Su mm a r y of Reports to die Congress . . . January 25, 1963.” Prepared by Oeke 
of Legislative Affairs. 

“Summary Progress Report No, 5.” May 28, 1960. Subject; Devdopmcnt and Installa- 
tion of New Financial Management System at MSFC. Prepared by Martin Finney for 
Aaron Rosenthal. 

“Supplement to Examination for Professional Positions in Aero-Space Technology , ” 

(Draft). July 1, 1960. 

K. INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS, UNDERSTANDINGS, ETC. 

Agreement Between NASA and AEG on Management of Nuclear Rocket Contracts. 

Feb. 1, 1961. 

Agreement Between the Department of Defense and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Conceming the Aeronautics and Astronautics Coor dinating Board. Scot. 
13, 1960. 

Agreement Between the Department oi Defense and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Conceming Principles Governing Reimbunement of Costs. Nov 12 
1959. ’ 

Agreement Betiveen Department of Defense and National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration Regarding Transfer of Records, Property, Facilities, and Civilian Personnel 
of Project Vanguard. Nov. 20, 1958. 

Agrement Between the Department (rf the Air Force and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Conceming Air Force Assistance to NASA. . . . Aug. 15, 1959. 

Agroement Between the Department of the Army and NASA on the Objectives and Guide- 
lines of the Implementation of the Presidential Decision To Transfer a Portion of ABMA 
to NASA. Nov. 16, 1959. 
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Army NASA Transfer Plan. Dec. 11, 1 959. 

Cooperative Agreement on Jet Propulsion Laboratory Between the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the Department of the Army. Dec. 3, 1958. 

Inter-agency Agreement on the Program for the Development of Space Nuclear Rocket 
Propulsion (Project Rover) . July 28, 1961. 

Memorandum of Understanding. Nov. 20, 1 958. Subject : Program for a Manned Orbital 
Vehicle. (NASA and ARPA. ) 

Memorandum of Understanding. Nov. 14, 1958. Subject: Principles of Participation of 
NASA in Development and Testing of the Air Force System 464L Hypersonic Boost Glide 
Vehicle (Dynasoar I) . (NASA, Air Force. ) 

^ASA-DOD Joint Report on Facilities and Resources Reoiured at Launch Site To Support 
NASA Manned Lunar Landing Program, Phase I. July 31, 1961. (Debus-Davis 
Report.) 

The National Space Vehicle Program, prepared by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration in consultation with the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the 
Department of Defense. Jan. 27, 1959. 

Terms of Reference — Civilian-Military Liaison Committee to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Department of Defense. Oct 29 1958 
L. OTHER 

Notice of Change of Address. Sept. 30, 1958. (NACA Announcement. ) 

Interim Procedure for Issuing NASA Management Manual Instructions. Oct. 1 1958. 
(NASA General Notice.) ’ 


IX. SpMches 

Dryden, Hugh L. “The National and International Significance of the Lunar Exploration 
Program.*’ Dec. 29, 1961. Delivered at the AAAS Meeting, Denver, Colo. 

Dryden, Hugh L. “The Utilization of Technical Personnel in the Space Age.” May 8, 1961. 
Delivered at the Engineering Manpower Conference, Denver, Colo. 

Kennedy, President John F. May 25, 1961. State of the Union Message delivered at a joint 
session of Congress. 

Kennedy, President John F. Sept. 12, 1962. Delivered at Rice University, Houston, Tex. 
Webb, James E. “Administration and the Conquest of Space.” Apr. 13, 1962. Delivered at 
the National Conference of the American Society for Public Administration, Detroit, Mich. 

X. Miscellaneous Items 

A. PRE-APRIL 1958 NACA ITEMS 

‘•Rules and Re^ati<ms for the Conduct of the Work of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics With Amendments Approved by the President to May 3, 1949.” 
Memorandum of Understanding. Dec. 23, 1954. Subject: Principles for the Conduct 

by the NACA, Navy and Air Force of a Joint Project for a New High Speed Research 
Airplane. 

Research. By Jerome Hunsaker. (Smithsonian Report for 
1955. Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1956. Pp. 241-271.) 

“A National Research Program for Space Technology.” Jan. 14, 1958. Prepared by 
NACA. 

“A Program for Expansion of NACA Research in Space Flight Technology With Estimates 
of the Staff and Facilities Required.” February 10, 1958. Prepared by NACA 

B. ITEMS RELATED TO SPACE , ' 

“Advisory Committee on Government Organization.” Memorandum for the President 
Mar. 5, 1958. Subject: Organization for Civil Space Progr am. 



